Oiir  man  in  SharigriLa 


High  in  the  Tien  Shan  mountains, 
along  the  4,375  mile  Soviet-Chinese 
border,  lies  a  remote  section  of  the  world, 
not  unlike  the  legendary  Shangri-La. 

This  land  of  ancient  tribes  and 
ancient  customs  is  not  a  tranquil 
place,  however. 

In  fact,  this  pocket  of  the  world  has 
come  into  sharp  focus  as  one  of  today’s 
red  hot  spots. 

Because  it’s  so  hot,  we  had  a  man 


on  the  spot.  Frank  Starr.  One  of  the  few 
American  newspaper  correspondents 
based  in  Moscow.  And  the  only  one 
allowed  into  this  explosive  border  area. 

Starr’s  grit,  determination,  and 
enterprise  got  him  there.  And  he  told 
our  readers  how  it  was  in  a  revealing 
series  of  reports. 

All  of  which  is  to  say  that  no  place, 
no  important  story  is  ever  too  remote 
for  the  Tribune  to  cover. 


Chicagolribune 


Sndlinger  say: 
Media  man 
wtx)  turn  down 
Ftecord  American 
not  know  what’s  up 
in  Boston 


If  you  want  the  products 
you  represent  to  take 
off  in  Boston,  better 
turn  to  the  Record 
American  .  .  . 
Reaching  for  upper  incomes? 
You’ll  get  to  294,000 
readers  In  $10,000 
plus  households ' 
(58,000  more  than  the 
Herald  Traveler). 


Aiming  at  big  families? 

You’ll  talk  to  321,000 
readers  In  families  of 
four  or  more  (150,000 
more  than  the  Herald 
Traveler). 

Shooting  for  young  adults? 

You’ll  tune  in  265,000 
18-  to  34-year-old 
readers  (143,000  more 
than  the  Herald  Traveler). 


Record 


»  a  I ; 


American 


MORAL:  Ask  Key  Market  Advertising  Representatives  for  Sindlinger  Study,  benef¬ 
icent  space  buyer,  or  you  never  go  up  in  world. 


Peyton  Anderson  sold  his  newspapers  this  year. 
Here’s  why: 


Peyton  Anderson’s  newspapers  had  a 
proud  tradition  of  service  to  the  people 
of  Middle  Georgia. 

At  the  peak  of  a  distinguished  publishing 
career,  his  chief  concern  was  to  pass  the 
torch  to  people  who  would  honor  that 
tradition  and  build  on  it  for  the  future. 

Mr.  Anderson  explained  his  decision  this 
way: 

“I  have  sold  the  Macon  Telegraph  and  the 
Macon  News  to  Knight  Newspapers,  Inc. 

“In  my  broad  association  with  newspaper 
people,  I  have  always  admired  and 
respected  John  and  Jim  Knight  and  their 
fine  organization.  Their  sense  of  respon¬ 
sibility  to  the  communities  they  serve, 
complete  fairness  they  show  to  employes, 
and  their  use  of  new  techniques  and  pro¬ 
duction  methods,  are  without  peer  in  the 
industry.  The  news  and  editorial  content 
of  their  papers  is  of  the  highest  quality. 

“In  effect,  I  chose  the  Knight  Newspapers 
as  the  best  qualified  organization  I  know 
to  carry  on  The  Macon  Telegraph  and 
The  Macon  News  in  the  future.  I  am  happy 
that  they  accepted. 

“I  recommend  them  highly  to  you.  Macon 
and  Middle  Georgia  will  prosper  through 
this  association.  We  shall  all  be  happy 
and  pleased  with  them.” 

Each  time  we  have  acquired  another 
newspaper  it  has  been  because  someone 
felt  the  way  Peyton  did. 


Knight  Newspapers,  Inc. 

Akron  Beacon  Journal— Charlotte  News— Charlotte  Observer— Detroit  Free  Press 
Macon  News— Macon  Telegraph— Miami  Herald— Tallahassee  Democrat 


in  tintinnabulation*  the  t  is  small,  but... 

inTeletype 

it*s  always  a  cap . . . 


because  Teletype  is  a  registered  trademark 

identifying  Teletype  Corporation  products—  TELETYPE  | 
and  used  correctly  only  as  an  adjective,  as 
in:  ‘‘Send  it  on  the  Teletype  machine.”  It  is 
never  used  as  a  noun  or  verb,  as  in:  ‘‘Send  it 
on  the  Teletype,”  or  "Teletype  it.” 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER,  SSO  Third  Awnae,  New  Yerk,  N.  Y.  10022 
Dear  Editor  &  Publisher: 

Please  start  my  subscription  now,  addressed  to: 

Name  . 

Address  . 

City . State . Zip . 

Company  . 

Nature  of  Business  . 

□  Remittance  enclosed  $8  a  year,  U.S.  and  Canada- 

All  other  countries.  $20  a  year. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 

AUGUST 

3- 5— SNPA  (Eaitern)  Mechanical  Conference.  Roanoke  Hotel,  Roanois,  Vi 
5-9 — Canadian  Weekly  Newspapers.  Nova  Scotian.  Halifax,  N.S. 

8- 9 — West  Texas  Press  Association. 

9- 10— Oklahoma  Press  Association  Webb  Offset  Seminar.  McAleste* 

14 —  Montana  Associated  Press.  Northern  Hotel,  Billings. 

15- 17— UPl  Editors  of  Oklahoma.  Fountainhead  Lodge,  near  Checotah. 

17-19 — Alabama  Press  Association.  Grand  Hotel.  Point  Clear,  Ala. 
17-19— Texas  Daily  Newspaper  Association.  Sheraton-Marina  Inn,  Corp.i 

Christi. 

17- 22 — Newspaper  Association  Managers.  Williamsburg,  Va. 

23- 28 — American  Association  of  Schools  and  Departments  of  Journali.- 
Unlversity  of  Calif.,  Berkeley. 

24- 26— North  Carolina  Press  Association.  Grove  Park  Inn,  Asheville. 
24-26 — Theta  Sigma  Phi.  Hilton  Hotel,  Pittskwjrgh. 

26-29 — New  England  Association  of  Circulation  Managers.  Wentwor  h  b. 
the-Sea,  Portsmouth.  N.H. 

SEPTEMBER 

4- 6 — Now  York  Press  Association.  Saratoga  Springs. 

5- 7— Pacific  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference.  Jack  Tar  Hotel,  Sa 

Francisco. 

5-7 — Mid-America  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference.  Hotel  Muehleoa  l 

Kansas  City,  Mo.  | 

5- 7 — West  Virginia  Press  Association.  Greenbrier  Hotel,  White  Sulpb.jj 

Springs.  j 

6- 7 — Ohio  Newspaper  Classified  Clinic.  Pick-Fort  Hayes  Hotel,  Columb.  ■ 
8-11 — SNPA  Foundation  Seminar:  Air  and  Water  Polluution.  Van  ierb*! 

University,  Nashville.  | 

8-12— International  Stereotypers'  Union.  Detroit.  I 

11-13 — PNPA  Classified  Clinic.  Penn  Harris  Motor  Inn,  Harrisburg.  | 

11-13 — Wyoming  Press  Association.  Trees  for  Tomorrow,  Eagle  River. 
11-13— New  England  Associate  Press  News  Executives  Association.  Vikir: 
Hotel,  Newport,  R.  I. 

11- 14— West  Virginia  Press  Association.  Greenbrier,  White  SulpK 
Springs. 

12- 13— Hoosier  State  Press  Association  Advertising  Conference.  Stouffi 
Inn,  Indianapolis. 

12- 14 — Maryland-Delaware  Press  Association.  Hotel  Dennis,  Atlantic  Cib 
NJ. 

13 —  Hoosier  State  Press  Association  Advertising  Conference.  Stouffan 
Indianapolis. 

13-14— Illinois  Daily  Newspaper  Markets  retail  and  classified  semin: 
Holiday  Inn,  East  Springfield,  III. 

13- 14— Illinois  Associated  Press  Editors  Association,  Wagon  Wheel  Lodgi 
Rockton,  III. 

14- 19 — PNPA  Newspaper  Institute — Reporters'  Week.  Penn  Harris  Hot! 
Harrisburg,  Pa. 

18- 20 — Hawaii  Newspaper  Publishers  Association.  Makaha  Country  Cl  : 

19- 20 — Indiana  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association.  Leland  Mon 
Inn,  Richmond,  Indiana. 

19- 20 — New  England  Press  Association.  Viking  Hotel,  Newport,  R.l. 

20- 22 — Southern  Circulation  Manager  Association.  Sheraton-Peabc: 

Hotell,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

21- 23 — New  York  State  Publishers  Association.  Otesaga,  Cooperstown. 

21- 24 — NPRA-ANPA  Personnel  Workshop.  Chicago. 

20-24— International  Newspaper  Promotion  Association.  Southern  Regio- 
Conference.  Thunderbird  Motor  Hotel.  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

24-26 — Newspaper  Advertising  Managers'  Association  of  Eastern  Cans: 
Sheraton-Mt.  Royal  Hotel,  Montreal. 

24-28 — Associated  Court  and  Commercial  Newspapers.  Cloister,  S- 
Island,  Ga. 

26-  E&P  Color  Awards  luncheon.  Waldorf  Astoria  Hotel,  New  York. 

27- 28 — Advertising  Executives  of  Ohio  Daily  Newspapers.  Fall  Meetir; 
Neil  House,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

OCTOBER 

22- Oct.  4 — API  Seminar  for  foreign  editors  of  European  and  North  A- 

erican  newspapers.  Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 

28- Oct.  I — International  Newspaper  Promotion  Association  Central  Regie 

Radisson  Hotel,  Wichita,  Kans. 

28-30 — Inter-State  Circulation  Managers  Association.  Hilton  Hotel,  P'" 
burgh. 

28-30 — Central  States  Circulation  Managers  Association.  Pick-Con g' 
Hotel,  Chicago. 

28-Oct.  3 — SNPA  Foundation  Seminar:  Exploring  the  Moon  and  Plan- 
University  of  Virginia,  Charlottesville. 

30-Oct.  3 — Associated  Press  Managing  Editors  Association.  Hilton  Hot; 
Hartford.  Conn. 
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RtprtMnltd  by:  Qtnbral— Sawytr.  Farguson.  Walkar.  Financial— Grant  Wabb 
&  Co.  Hotala  li  Raaartt— Matropoiitan  Pubhshars  Raprasantativas.  Inc.  Comics 
—Puck.  Ratatravura~-Matropoiitan  Sunday  Nawspapars.  Intarnational— lntar« 
national  Haraid  Tribuna,  Paris:  Tha  United  Kingdom,  Europe  and  India;  Antonio 
Sambrotta.  Rome:  Italy;  Media  Representatives  Inc.,  Manila.  Tokyo;  The  Far 
Cast;  Epoch  Publicity  Agency,  Taipei:  Taiwan;  Parker  Associated  Representa¬ 
tions  (Pty.)  Ltd.,  Sydney:  Australia:  C.  K.  Beckett,  Auckland:  New  Zealand; 
G,  Enriquez  Sinumi,  Perea  y  Cia,  Mexico  City:  Mexico. 


Miss  Smitii 
and  women 
who  make  news 


There’s  always  been  a  bevy  of  White  House 
wives  and  oflFspring  to  fascinate  fellow  citi¬ 
zens.  Marie  Smith  has  written  some  of  the 
bc.st  stories  about  all  of  them — past  and 
present — in  The  Washington  Post  and  in 
her  books. 

She  began  covering  Presidential  families 
only  three  Administrations  ago.  but  few 
reporters  can  know  the  White  House  and 
its  generations  of  occupants  so  well.  She 
delved  deep  into  history  to  write  White 
House  Brides.  And  one  Christmas,  as  she 
sat  alone  in  the  sitting  room  there,  studying 
Johnson  family  records  for  her  biography 
of  that  First  Lady,  she  suddenly  felt  “the 
presence  of  all  the  great  men  and  women 
who  had  occupied  this  room  and  this  house.” 

None  of  them  materialized,  as  she  fleet- 
ingly  feared.  They  missed  meeting  an 


astute  newswoman  whose  tasteful  journal¬ 
ism  has  taken  her  far  beyond  the  executive 
mansion.  Women  who  make  news — in  busi¬ 
ness,  government,  education  and  Congress 
— find  that  Marie  Smith  is  quick  to  di.sccrn 
individuality  and  purpose.  , 

Her  own  career  tewk  her  in  swift  steps 
from  the  Marietta  (Ga.)  Journal  to  the 
Atlanta  Constitution  to  The  Washington 
Post.  Marie  who,  at  age  nine,  wrote  a 
prize-winning  letter  to  her  hometown  paper 
on  the  importance  of  goixl  table  manners, 
last  year  became  the  author  of  Entertainina 
hi  The  White  House. 

Today,  her  stories  help  to  make  The 
Post  the  favorite  Sunday  paper  of  640,000 
families  and  the  daily  choice  of  nearly 
500,000.  Including  the  family  at  1600 
Pennsylvania  Avenue. 


The  Washington  Post 

first  in  circuUtion  .  .  .  first  in  adrertising  ,  .  .  first  in  awards 

A  membar  of  newspaper  / 


It’s  never  too  early 
to  start  saving  their  hearts 

Help  your  children  form  good  health  habits  now 

to  reduce  risk  of  heart  attack  later: 

•  Encourage  normal  weight:  obesity  in  youth 
may  persist  throughout  life; 

•  Build  body  health  through  regular  physical 
activity: 

•  Serve  them  foods  low  in  saturated  fats; 

•  Teach  them  that  cigarette  smoking  is  haz¬ 
ardous  to  health; 

•  Make  medical  check-ups  a  family  routine. 

Set  a  good  example.  Follow  the  rules  yourself 

and  guard  your  heart,  too. 

GIVE... 

SO  more  will  live 

HEART  FUND 

Contributed  by  the  PubUsher 
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THE  SEATTLE  (WASH.)  POST-lNTELLlGENCER  says  it  vas 
probably  the  first  newspaper  in  the  IJ.S.  to  hit  the  streets  Viith 
news  of  man's  landing  on  the  moon.  The  F-I  was  on  newsstands 
at  1:45  p.m.  (F.S.T.),  with  an  AF  account  of  the  landing  direct 
from  the  Houston  Space  Center.  The  Kagle,  carrying  Neil  Arm¬ 
strong  and  Ed  Aldrin,  touched  down  on  the  moon  at  1:17  p.m. 
Seattle  time.  “ME.N  ON  MOON,”  said  the  headline,  “Man’s  Age 
old  Dream  Fulfilled.”  On  July  16th,  four  days  before  the  astronauts 
landed  on  the  moon,  Hoyal  Brougham  wrote  in  his  F-1  “Mcjrning 
After”  column: 

BKINC  BACK  MOON-MEN 

Up  and  away  on  their  epic  flight. 

Faster  than  sound,  quicker  than  light. 

Grin  on  their  pan,  jest  on  their  lip. 

Finish  the  countdown— on  with  the  trip. 

Cheers  for  this  gutty  little  band, 

OIT  to  the  Never-never  land. 

Up  and  away  to  limitless  skies. 

(listing  aside  their  earth-bound  ties, 

Checking  the  moon  to  see  if  it’s  cheese. 

Probing  the  lunar  mysteries. 

Severing  earth's  last  slender  thread. 

Walking  where  man  has  never  tread, 
lx>rd  of  the  skies  where  angels  dwell. 

Bring  back  our  moon-men,  safe  and  well. 


Vt  HEN  AN  ATTAINT  A  JOURNAL  reporter  asked  one  long-haired 
young  man  for  his  reaction  to  the  moon  landing,  he  replied: 
think  those  three  studs  were  out  of  this  world!”  The  quote  was 
carried  on  page  one  of  the  Journal  that  afternoon  as  part  of  the 
Icjcal  reaction  story  .  .  .  FRANK  TYCER  pays  homage  to  the  lens- 
men  who  recorded  the  Apollo  11  event  thusly:  “Can  we  ever  repay 
what  we  owe  to  .  .  .  The  newsmen  who  report  via  photo y”  .  .  .  SAN 
FRANCISCO  EXAMINER  sports  editor-columnist  Frescott  Sulli' 
van,  in  a  eulogistic  column  about  Westbrook  Pegler,  commented: 
“To  write  like  Westbrook  Fegler  was  the  ambition  of  most  young 
reporters  between  WWl  and  WWH.  Ahead  of  his  time,  he  com 
manded  a  worshipful  following.  Fegler,  who  gained  his  first  pronv 
inence  as  a  sports  columnist,  wrote  with  searing  cynicism  and 
caustic  wit.  In  an  era  otherwise  marked  by  an  unsophisticated, 
trusting,  rah-rah  approach  to  sports  writing,  his  style  was  widely, 
if  unsuccessfully,  emulated.  Fegler’s  would-be  imitators  lacked 
his  skills  as  well  as  his  endurance.  Satisfied  with  nothing  less  than 
the  best,  he  often  labored  for  as  many  as  eight  hours  on  a  col¬ 
umn  of  fewer  than  900  words. .  .  .” 


MASTHEAD  OF  THE  MONTH:  The  Cheechaho  News,  Kenal 
■Alaska  lists  the  following  cast  of  characters: 

Mabel  Smith  .  .  .  Single  and  sincere  Managing  Editor 
Loretta  Knacksledt  .  .  .  Chubby  and  cheerful  Local  News 
Editor 

,  Cute  and  aggressive  Circulation  Manager 
Fashion  plate  Advertising  Representative 
Cigar  Chom|»in’  Foreman  of  Commercial 


Helen  Valcho  .  . 
Dorothy  Lee  .  . 
Don  Garrett  .  . 

Print  Shop 
Leo  Westcott  .  . 
Back  .Shop 


Fishin'  Nut  Foreman  of  the  Newspaper 


THE  ROGERS  G.ANG — Jim  “Draftee”  Rogers,  Motor 
Carrier  and  Newsboy  boss;  Bruce  “Motormusher”  Rogers. 
Pressman  Extraordinary;  Marvin  “Low  Man  on  The 
Totem  Pole”  Rogers,  Aspiring  Ajqtrentice. 

Dave  “Speedy”  SteinhofI  .  ,  .  Moonlighting  Mail  Clerk 
Loren  “Ulcers”  Stewart  .  .  .  Janitor  and  Publisher 
Dorothy  “The  Critic”  Stewart  .  .  .  Co-Janitor  and  Publisher 
The  Kids  (Who  will  inherit  the  whole  works) — Douglas  “write 
me  in  Vietnam”  Stewart  (22),  and  Niki  “Surprise”  Stewart  (5) 
And  other  reporters  and  part-time  helpers  too  numerous  I' 
mention,  but  all  drawing  pa'  checks  of  course. 
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THERE'S  NO  WAY  TO  BUILD 
EFFECTIVE  NEWSPAPER 
REACH  IN  ST.  LOUIS 
WITHOUT  THE  ST.  LOUIS 

GLOBE-DEMOCRAT 

Maximum  reach  with  any  single  St.  Louis  paper 
is  43.2%.*  Advertise  in  both  St.  Louis  newspapers 
and  your  Metro  penetration  will  jump  to  nearly 
8  out  of  10  households.  If  you  must  buy  only  one, 
buy  the  GLOBE— the  newspaper  with  PROVEN 
BUYING  POWER**  behind  its  circulation. 


•■SOUnCK:  Audit  Huroau  of  Circulations  statement  for  12  months  ending 
Sept.  .30,  1968 

♦‘'SOURCE:  Neusladt  Analysis 
^  Represented  nationally  by  Ncwhousc  Ncw.spapers. 

A  Member  of  Newsfxaper  I. 


Editor  &.  Publisher 

®  THE  FOURTH  ESTATE 

Robert  U.  Brown  James  Wright  Brown 

Publisher  and  Editor  Publisher,  Chairman  of  the  Board,  1912-1959 


Charter  Member,  Audit 
Bureau  of  Circulations 
Member,  American 
Business  Press  Inc. 


6  Mo.  average  net  paid  December  31,  1968 — 25  789 
Renewal  Rate  75.91% 


Don  H  ‘let  George  do  it  ’ 

Any  newspaper  etlitor  or  publisher  with  any  brains  knows  that 
this  generation  of  school  children  will  comprise  the  next  generation 
of  newspaper  readers  but  that  there  is  no  guarantee  the  second  condi¬ 
tion  will  automatically  follow  the  first.  In  fact,  it  is  not  beyond  the 
realm  of  possibility  that  in  this  day  of  burgeoning  competition  from 
other  media  unless  newspapers  and  their  executives  take  steps  to  de¬ 
velop  readers  for  the  future  they  could  face  the  same  extinction  as 
the  dodo  bird. 

That  is  why  we  are  delighted  that  350  newspapers  have  local  “News¬ 
paper  in  the  Classroom”  programs  but,  at  the  same  time,  disap- 
|x>inted  there  aren’t  many,  many  more  of  them. 

This  program  was  launched  10  years  ago  in  1959.  Last  week  E&l’ 
published  the  first  of  a  series  of  articles  examining  the  experiences 
of  the  program  and  the  outlook  for  the  future.  VV^e  recommend  the 
series  as  required  reading  by  all  editors  and  publishers  because  it 
shows  how  much  progress  has  lieen  made  in  10  years  and,  at  the  same 
time,  how  little. 

The  author  of  our  series  reports  that  progress  has  been  slow'  in 
10  years  and  she  gives  a  qualified  “no”  in  answer  to  these  two  ques¬ 
tions:  “1.  Is  the  daily  new'spa|jer  being  recognized  and  used  widely 
as  a  dynamic  education  tool?”  and  “2.  Is  the  habit  of  intelligent, 
critical  newspaper  reading  taking  root  among  many  students  in  the 
U.  S.?” 

Most  newspa|>ermen  and  educators  who  have  been  involved  or  have 
participated  in  a  “New'spaper  in  the  Classroom”  program  have  given 
testimonials  as  to  how  rewarding  and  successful  the  experiences  have 
lieen  in  stimulating  an  interest  in  newspaper  reading  among  young 
people.  Preliminary  results  of  the  ANP.\  Foundation  Newspaper 
Test  have  established  that  where  newspapers  are  studied  as  a  part 
of  the  formal  instruction  students  score  higher  than  others  in  their 
understanding  of  contemporary  events  (E&P,  June  7,  page  14). 

Last  week’s  article  reported  the  350  newspapers  now'  involved*  com¬ 
prises  about  one-third  of  the  .\NP.\  membership.  True,  but  it  also 
represents  only  20%  of  all  l\S.  dailies.  Why  aren’t  more  participat¬ 
ing?  The  ANP.\  is  sponsoring  the  program  but  a  newspaper  doesn’t 
have  to  be  a  meml>er  of  that  organization  if  it  wants  to  work  with 
its  ow’n  local  school  officials  in  developing  its  own  program. 

The  missing  80%  of  the  dailies  have  as  large  a  stake  in  developing 
a  better-informed  newspaper-reading  electorate  as  the  20%  which  are 
trying  to  do  something  about  it. 
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Legislating  on  bogus 
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We  note  California’s  .Senate  has  voted  22-15  to  outlaw  union  con¬ 
tracts  which  retjuire  the  setting  of  bogus  type.  It  was  sent  on  to  the 
State  Assembly,  and  that  will  probably  be  the  last  anyone  will  hear  of 
it.  But  wouldn’t  it  be  remarkable  if  someone  aside  from  newspapier 
publisher  would  acknowledge  that  bogus  is  an  uneconomical  make- 
work  device  that  no  longer  should  be  tolerated  in  newspaper  pro¬ 
duction. 
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Ic.'tters 

BABY  PICTURES 

S'  who  cares  about  the  photographs  of 
loca  politicians?  Just  about  everyone,  the 
Lonrtoc  Record  (circ.  8,000)  found  out 
after  it  ran  a  full  page  of  photos  of  com¬ 
munity  business,  civic  and  government 
lead.  rs.  Catch  was,  all  the  photos  were 
of  the  leaders  when  they  were  babies  or  in 
their  teens. 

\^e  expected  the  page  to  generate  con¬ 
siderable  interest,  especially  around  city 
hall  where  so  many  people  knew  the  peo¬ 
ple  featured  but  we  were  unprepared  for 
the  tremendous  response  the  page  re¬ 
ceived. 

Many  stores  and  businesses  in  the  com¬ 
munity  clipped  the  page  and  kept  it  around 
for  <lays  as  a  conversation  piece. 

The  page  was  the  brainchild  of  Manag¬ 
ing  Kditor  E.  C.  Stevens  who  collected  tbe 
pictures  making  certain  to  insure  each 
contributor  as  to  just  how  the  photograph 
was  to  be  displayed.  We  purposely  stayed 
away  from  the  contest  angle,  although  we 
designed  the  page  to  afford  people  the 
opportunity  to  guess  the  identities  of  the 
people  in  the  photographs.  We  also  took 
great  pains  to  insure  the  page  was  digni¬ 
fied  and  free  of  any  embarrassing  condi- 
tions. 

The  Record  used  22  photographs.  Each 
phutograjrh  contained  a  number  followed 
by  a  clue  as  to  the  identity  of  the  individ¬ 
ual.  On  the  same  page  was  a  list  of 
names  of  the  people  appearing  in  the 
photographs.  The  idea  was  for  the  sub¬ 
scriber  to  match  the  photo  number  with 
the  correct  name  in  the  list.  The  correct 
number  with  matching  identity  was  used 
elsewhere  in  the  paper. 

We  are  contemplating  a  similar  promo-  • 
tion  on  .Mother’s  Day  and  Father’s  Day 
but  using  only  moms  and  dads  on  their 
respective  days. 

Hakry  Ckompe 

Editor, 

Lompoc  (Calif.)  Record. 

*  *  * 


CLICHES 

1  wish  to  take  exception  to  a  statement 
in  the  speech  of  Charles  S.  Rowe  before 
I  members  of  the  National  Press  Association 
(E&  P,  July  12). 

The  statement  reads:  “There  are  plenty 

•  of  word  cliches  in  our  papers,  as  any 
reader  of  the  sports  pages  knows  full  well.” 

t.  W  hy  only  the  sports  pages?  Oh,  we  have 
our  sins,  but  you  certainly  don’t  have  to 
turn  to  that  section  for  an  exclusive  pre¬ 
sentation  of  cliches. 

I  for  one,  get  a  bit  tired  of  bearing  about 
cliches  on  the  sports  pages,  when  I  know 
that  some  of  the  brightest  writing  of  our 
day  is  found  there.  Not  always,  mind  you, 

19  but  much  of  the  time,  and  as  often  as  in 
0  any  other  section  of  our  papers. 

!9  It  strikes  me  as  odd  and  a  bit  amusing 
10  that  in  damning  the  cliche,  Mr.  Rowe  used 
I*  as  his  ammunition  nothing  less  than  a 
cliche. 

*  Robert  Vosburc 
Sports  Elditor 
Newcastle  (Pa.)  News 
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ANNUAL  SALARY 

One  of  my  journalism  students  here  at 
East  Carolina  University  asked  this  ques¬ 
tion:  Why  are  newspaper  salaries  usually 
cited  in  weekly  figures  rather  than  by  tbe 
monthly  or  annual  terms,  as  is  usually  the 
case  with  other  businesses  and  profes¬ 
sions? 

Never  mind  my  own  answer  which  may 
or  may  not  have  been  all-inclusive.  But  I 
would  like  to  hear  how  our  professionals 
would  answer. 

Many  students  in  the  class  feel  that  us¬ 
ing  the  smaller,  weekly  figure  might  well 
be  a  deterrent  for  would-be  journalists, 
especially  on  a  comparative  basis  since 
other  fields  cite  monthly  or  annual  salary 
figures. 

Perhaps  there  is  an  element  of  psycho¬ 
logical  warfare  involved,  but  every  valid 
gimmick  available  to  us  should  be  used 
in  our  recruitment  efforts,  and  the  custom 
of  stating  salaries  in  “larger”  terms  might 
be  worth  considering. 

Ira  L.  Baker 

Journalism,  East  Carolina 

University 

Greenville,  N,  C. 

«  «  * 


THAT  OIL  CAN 

1  can’t  compete  with  Lyle  Liggett  of 
Washington,  D.C.,  who  first  used  the  oil 
can  in  1941  or  1942;  however,  I  have 
been  using  it  since  1964,  so  I  beat  the 
Sacramento  Bee, 

My  can  came  from  a  felh»w  employee 
who,  at  the  time,  owned  a  weekly  news¬ 
paper,  He  had  used  the  oil  can  for  .some 
years  before  that,  I  believe. 

I  must  say,  it’s  a  dandy  idea.  People 
here  probably  think  I’m  silly  using  it,  but 
I  wouldn’t  give  up  my  oil  can  for  anything. 
It’s  the  greatest ! 

Jan  Jacinto 

Stockton,  Calif. 

(The  writer  is  national  advertising  pro¬ 
duction  coordinator  at  the  Stockton  Rec¬ 
ord.) 

*  *  * 

With  all  due  respects  to  the  Sacramen¬ 
to  Bee  and  the  San  Bernardino  Sun-Tele¬ 
gram,  that  oil-can-for-rubber-cement  idea 
preceded  1966  and  the  Bee  considerably. 

It  was  in  use  at  the  Modesto  (Calif.) 
Tribune  in  1966,  and  we  have  photos  of 
the  can  in  use  at  the  now  defunct  Fre¬ 
mont  (Calif.)  Times  in  1965. 

We  picked-up  the  idea  from  a  “hack” 
adman  a  couple  of  years  before  that — 
and  he  was  “tipped”  to  the  idea  by  a  sales¬ 
man  who  had  seen  it  in  use  at  some  other 
papers  two  or  three  years  before  that. 

In  short,  wherever  the  idea  originated, 
it’s  been  around  at  least  since  about  1961- 
62 — and  maybe  a  lot  longer. 

Erle  G.  Howery 

Burlingame,  Calif. 

(The  writer  is  director  of  public  rela¬ 
tions  for  California  School  Employees  As¬ 
sociation.} 
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ABBREVIATIONS 

Ralph  J.  Turner’s  (July  12)  story  on 
reporter  notetaking  is  provocative. 

I'm  one  who  tried  shorthand,  but  aban¬ 
doned  every  sign  of  it  in  favor  of  a  sy.s- 
tem  of  abbreviations  that  didn’t  bog  me 
down  in  notes. 

The  system,  with  modifications,  is  es¬ 
sentially  the  old  Phillips  telegraphic  code 
patented  90  years  ago  by  an  Associated 
Press  official  and  used  into  the  Teletype 
era  for  inter-bureau  messages  until  per¬ 
haps  a  dozen  years  ago.  It  was  ordered 
out  because  so  many  youngsters  couldn’t 
read  messages  from  elders  who  learned 
them  as  a  hangover  from  the  Morse  days. 

It  is  interesting  that  Mr.  Turner  used 
some  standard  Phillips  code  abbreviations 
as  illustrations  of  how  veteran  newsmen 
shorten  their  note-taking — xgr  for  “Legis¬ 
lature”,  bd  for  “board”,  sap  for  “soon  as 
possible”,  indpt  for  “independent”.  I'll 
bet  there  are  a  lot  of  us  around  who  write 
xn  for  “Constitution”,  fyi  for  “for  your 
information”,  itxd  for  “intoxicated”,  uxl 
for  “unconstitutional”  and  Uxlty  for  “un- 
constitutionality” — whether  or  not  we 
know  there  is  a  formal  system  behind  it. 
Those  are  pure  Phillips  code,  devised  to 
reduce  the  dots  and  dashes  tapped  out  by 
telegraphers. 

You  can  still  buy  a  pocket  book  of  sev¬ 
eral  hundred  Phillips  code  words  (Tele¬ 
graph  and  Telephone  Age,  25  Beaver  St., 
New  York).  Memorization  of  a  hundred 
of  the  most  frequently  u.sed  would  save  a 
young  reporter  a  lot  of  note-scratching. 

Malcolm  B.  Johnson 

Editor, 

Tallahassee  (Fla.)  Democrat 

Short  Takes 

Trained  for  the  priesthoo<l,  he  turned 
to  a  career  in  baking  when  he  joined  the 
Rank  of  America — Contra  Costa  (Calif.) 
Times. 

«  *  * 

Their  last  full-scare  dress  rehearsal  of 
the  lunar  •explorers’  recovery  was  letter 
perfect — New  York  Times. 

*  *  * 

Rabbi  Simon  spoke  here  to  500  reform 
rabbits  attending  the  four-day  meeting 
— Anchorage  (Alaska)  Daily  Times. 

*  *  * 

Mrs.  I.  does  her  work  at  home  and  her 
summer  residence.  She  is  a  welcome  and 
highly  attractive  edition  to  the  artistic 
life  of  the  area — New  Bedford  (Mass.) 
Standard  Times. 

*  *  * 

W.  H.  A.  was  hurt  while  working  for 
a  contractor  when  he  dropped  a  broad 
on  his  hand — Welch  (W.  Va.)  Daily 
News. 

*  «  * 

Babe  Ruth  was  named  “The  Greatest 
Baseball  Player  Ever”  and  Joe  DiMaggio 
“The  Greatest  Loving  Player”  by  the 
Baseball  Writers  Association  of  America 
— Washington  (D.  C.)  Daily  News. 

( E&P  pays  $2  for  each  amusing  typo¬ 
graphical  error  found  in  a  newspaper  and 
reprinted  here.) 
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The  New  York  Times  comprehensive 
and  superlative  coverage  of  the  universe 
gpves  editors  as  well  as  the  public  a 
third  dimension  perspective  to  the  news. 
I  wouldn’t  be  without  it.” 


Eug^ene  J.  Moriarty,  Executive  Editor 
Boston  Herald-Traveler 
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Larry  Knott 
ends  career 
with  Field 


I 


Chicago 

Laurence  T.  Knott  retired  as 
vict'president  and  general  sales 
manager  of  the  newspaper  divi¬ 
sion  of  Field  Enterprises,  Inc., 
publishers  of  the  Chicago  Sun- 
Times  and  the  Chicago  Daily 
News  on  August  1. 

Marshall  Field,  senior  vice- 
1  president,  said,  “Larry  Knott 
I  has  given  many  years  of  loyal 
service  and  devotion  to  our  com¬ 
pany  and  to  my  family  person¬ 
ally.  I  am  grateful  for  his  con¬ 
tributions  and  guidance  to  my 
'  grandfather,  my  father  and  me. 

He  is  one  of  the  original  build- 
I  ers  who  helped  make  my  grand¬ 
father’s  concept  of  great  jour¬ 
nalism  a  reality.” 

Bailey  K.  Howard,  president, 
said,  “No  individual  has  been 
more  important  than  Larry 
Knott  to  the  success  of  the  Field 
j  newspapers.  He  is  one  of  the 
nation's  great  .sales  executives. 

)  Twenty  years  ago,  in  the  early 

kdays  of  the  Sun-Times,  the  total 
revenue  w’as  $17.6  million.  To- 
da.  the  combined  revenues  of 
I  our  newspapers  is  approaching 
,  $80  million.” 

Knott,  65,  has  had  responsi¬ 
bilities  encompassing  all  facets 
•  of  sales  activity  of  the  two 
newspapers  during  his  career. 

Knott  joined  the  Chicago  Sun 
as  assistant  advertising  director 
;  in  1943  and  became  the  advertis- 
‘  ing  director  in  1946.  When  the 
•  Chicago  Sun  was  merged  with 
i  the  Chicago  Times  in  1947, 

I  Knott  was  appointed  assistant 
f  advertising  director  of  the  new 
Chicago  Sun-Times.  He  was 
named  advertising  director  in 
1950. 

In  1954  Knott  was  elected 
vicepresident  and  advertising  di- 
j  rector  of  the  newspaper  division 
of  Field  Enterprises.  When  the 
Sun-Times  and  Daily  News  ad¬ 
vertising  departments  were  com¬ 
bined  in  1959,  he  was  appointed 
vicepresident — advertising.  In 
I  1963  he  was  named  general  sales 
;  manager. 

I  Prior  to  becoming  associated 
with  the  Field  newspapers, 
Knott,  a  native  of  Massachu- 
■  setts,  was  a  classified  .salesman 
for  the  Boston  Advertiser,  1923; 
display  advertising  salesman, 
Boston  Herald-Traveller,  1924- 
:  2.5;  on  the  want-ads  staff,  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribinie,  1926;  display 
salesman,  Chicago  Tribune 
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Stock  goes  on  Big  Board 

Knight  earnings  soar 
in  first  half  of  ’69 


Laurence  T.  Knott 


(New  York  office),  1928-37; 
and  assistant  classified  adver¬ 
tising  manager,  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une,  1937-43. 

During  his  ten  years  with  the 
Tribune  in  New  York,  Knott 
taught  public  speaking  for  the 
Dale  Carnegie  School. 

He  is  a  past  president  and 
an  honorary  life  member  of  the 
International  Newspaper  Ad¬ 
vertising  Executives  and  a  past 
director  of  the  Bureau  of  Adver¬ 
tising,  ANPA. 

Knott  and  his  wife,  the  for¬ 
mer  Bethany  Jane  Crowe  of 
Kenilworth,  will  move  to  Santa 
Barbara,  Calif.,  where  they  have 
purchased  a  home  in  the  Hope 
Ranch  area. 


Akron,  Ohio 

Knight  Newspapers  Inc.  op¬ 
erating  revenue  and  net  income 
reached  record  highs  in  both  the 
first  six  months  and  the  second 
quarter  of  1969,  James  L. 
Knight,  chairman  and  chief  ex¬ 
ecutive  officer,  announced  this 
week. 

Revenues  for  the  first  six 
months  were  $79,643,000,  up  64 
percent  from  last  year’s  $48,- 
429,000. 

Revenues  for  the  second 
quarter  were  $41,541,000  com¬ 
pared  to  $24,888,000  in  the  same 
period  of  1968. 

Net  income  for  the  first  six 
months  of  the  year  was  $6,394,- 
000,  or  $1.26  per  common  share, 
up  from  $2,478,000,  or  $.44  per 
common  share  in  the  1968 
period. 

Second  quarter  net  income 
was  $3,553,000,  or  $.70  per  com¬ 
mon  share,  compared  to  $1,544,- 
000,  or  $.28  per  common  share 
in  1968. 

While  a  substantial  portion  of 
the  increase  in  revenues  and  net 
income  for  the  first  six  months 


Jack  Bell  retires  from  AP, 
joins  Gannett  as  columnist 


Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Jack  Bell,  longtime  Washing¬ 
ton  reporter  for  the  Associated 
Press  and  its  chief  political 
writer,  will  join  the  Washington 
Bureau  of  Gannett  News  Serv¬ 
ice  as  a  columnist. 

Bell  retired  this  week  from  the 
AP  after  32  years  on  the  Wash¬ 
ington  staff.  Since  1941,  he  has 
headed  the  AP’s  staff  in  the  U.S. 
Senate. 

John  Quinn,  Gannett  News 
Service  managing  editor,  said 
Bell  will  write  columns  of  opin¬ 
ion,  analysis  and  background  on 
politics  and  the  Washington 
scene  for  the  34  newspapers  in 
the  coast-to-coast  Gannett 
Group. 

“Jack  Bell’s  long  experience 
in  the  capital  brings  added  depth 
to  our  expanding  Washington 
coverage,”  Quinn  said.  “He  has 
covered  every  President  from 
Franklin  1).  Roosevelt  to  Nixon 
and  every  presidential  campaign 


of  1969  can  be  attributed  to  the 
resumption  of  the  publication  of 
the  Detroit  Free  Press,  which 
had  been  shut  down  during  this 
period  of  1968  because  of  labor 
difficulties,  the  results  of  the 
combined  operations  of  the  com¬ 
pany,  other  than  the  Free  Press, 
reflect  an  18  percent  increase  in 
revenues  and  a  34  percent  in¬ 
crease  in  net  income. 


Kew^nup  from  Macon 


and  candidate  for  the  past  three 
decades.” 

Bell  won  the  George  Polk 
Memorial  Award  for  outstand¬ 
ing  wire  service  reporting  and 
twice  was  nominated  for  the 
Pulitzer  Prize.  He  has  written 
four  books:  “The  Splendid 
Misery;”  “Mr.  Conservative: 
Barry  Goldwater;”  “The  John¬ 
son  Treatment;”  and  “The 
Presidency:  Office  of  Power.” 

Before  joining  the  AP,  Bell 
worked  for  the  Oklahoma  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.  He  covered  every¬ 
thing  from  the  police  beat  to 
the  State  Hou.se,  became  city 
editor  of  the  Daily  Oklahoman 
at  age  25,  was  Washington  cor¬ 
respondent  of  the  Oklahoman 
and  Times  and  later  was  city 
editor  of  the  Times. 

He  is  a  native  of  Kan.sas, 
grew  up  in  Tulsa,  attended  the 
University  of  Missouri  and 
graduated  from  the  University 
of  Oklahoma. 


The  operations  for  the  first 
six  months  of  1969  al.so  include 
the  revenues  attributable  to  the 
operations  of  Macon  Telegraph 
Publishing  Company  in  Georgia 
and  an  affiliate  for  the  period  of 
four  months  beginning  March 
1. 

Knight  also  stated  the  com¬ 
pany  has  received  notice  that 
the  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
Board  of  Governors  has  ap¬ 
proved  its  listing  application 
and  that  trading  on  the  Big 
Board  is  scheduled  to  begin  on 
August  14. 

On  April  22,  1969,  950,000 
shares  of  the  company  stock 
were  sold  to  the  public  through 
a  secondary  offering. 

The  employe  stock  purchase 
plan,  voted  by  the  shareholders 
at  the  annual  meeting  on  April 
8,  has  been  cleared  by  the  Se¬ 
curities  and  Exchange  Commis¬ 
sion  and  employees  have  com¬ 
menced  to  purcha.se  the.se  shares 
under  the  terms  of  the  plan  ef¬ 
fective  July  1,  1969. 


Jack  Bell 
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Vacation  time  at  factory 


Hoe  press  eustomers 


seeking  spare  parts 


Publishers  who  have  Hoe 
presses  in  their  plants  will  have 
to  wait  for  an  indefinite  time 
before  orders  for  spare  parts  are 
filled. 

“We’re  swamped  with  orders 
for  parts  and  they’re  a  good 
profit  item,”  Raymond  R.  Dit¬ 
trich,  sales  vicepresident  of  R. 
Hoe  &  Co.,  .said  this  week  after 
Federal  Judge  Sylvester  J.  Ryan 
authorized  the  trustee  for  the 
firm  to  handle  this  business  in 
the  best  way  possible. 

For  the  time  being  only  parts 
that  are  on  the  shelf  at  the 
Bronx  factory  can  be  shipped 
out  because  production  has  been 
curtailed  due  to  the  court’s  order 
to  concentrate  all  efforts  on  com¬ 
pleting  long-standing  press 
orders  by  September  8. 


ployed  in  assembling  the  presses 
that  must  be  delivered  by  Sep¬ 
tember  8  to  those  dozen  cus¬ 
tomers  that  have  completed  all 
of  their  payments,  plus  10% 
additional  on  the  original  con¬ 
tract  price. 

The  court  accepted  checks, 
drawn  to  the  trustee,  from 
Norwest  Publishing  Co.,  a  new 
Portland,  Oregon,  printing 
establishment  which  had  said 
earlier  it  didn’t  have  any  more 
money  to  put  up.  The  firm’s  rep- 
re.sentative  this  week  informed 
the  court  that  it  was  making 
negotiable  notes  in  the  amount 
of  $173,000  that  had  been  given 
with  the  order  and  was  also 
paying  the  re.st  of  its  price  for  a 
total  of  nearly  $800,000. 


ment  has  already  been  shipped, 
the  court  was  informed. 

If  U.  S.  companies  already 
engaged  in  the  printing  press 
business  have  any  desire  to  take 
over  Hoe,  it  would  raise  a  ques¬ 
tion  as  to  whether  Hoe  is  “a 
failing  company”  under  the 
antitrust  doctrine.  When  Judge 
Ryan  described  the  qualifications 
of  Galgay  to  serve  as  trustee, 
he  emphasized  that  he  had  been 
chief  of  the  Antitrust  Division 
office  in  New  York  for  several 


St.  Croix  Cc. 
shareholders’ 
suit  settled 


'Sailing  along  verj-  well’ 


Rinehart  awki^  queMion 


In  the  early  phases  of  the  re¬ 
organization  proceedings.  Judge 
Ryan  had  indicated  he  would  in- 
.struct  the  trustee  to  continue 
the  spare  parts  business  but 
then  he  reversed  himself  and  an¬ 
nounced  in  court  that  the  com¬ 
pany  wasn’t  particularly  inter¬ 
ested  in  anything  but  the  fulfill¬ 
ment  of  press  orders  on  which 
prepayments  of  about  $3  million 
would  be  made  immediately. 

Judge  Ryan  gave  William  D. 
Rinehart,  assistant  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  .Association,  an 
opportunity  to  ask  about  the 
spare  parts  orders  during  a 
hearing  Monday  (July  28).  The 
court  noted  that  neither  Rine¬ 
hart  nor  the  AN  PA  had  any 
legal  standing  in  the  matter 
but  “in  fairness  to  everyone”  he 
would  hear  him. 

The  judge  .said  he  thought  the 
trustee  should  be  interested  in 
filling  whatever  orders  for  spare 
parts  he  could  without  hinder¬ 
ing  the  work  on  press  orders, 
“because  we  have  an  obligation 
to  old  customers.” 

According  to  Rinehart,  many 
Hoe  press  users  have  flooded  the 
concern  with  parts  orders  to 
build  up  supplies  in  the  event 
the  court  declares  the  company 
in  bankruptcy  in  September. 


“We  are  .sailing  along  very 
well,”  commented  Judge  Ryan 
after  he  disclosed  that  the 
trustee,  John  J.  Galgay,  has 
been  “actively  engaged  in  nego¬ 
tiations”  with  several  companies 
that  may  want  to  acquire  the 
Hoe  assets.  The  trustee’s  coun- 
•sel,  Edwin  J.  Wesely,  said  there 
were  six  firms  participating  in 
the  conferences — both  domestic 
and  foreign.  But  Judge  Ryan 
said  it  would  not  serve  a  useful 
purpose  to  name  any  of  them  at 
this  time.  Earlier  he  had  men¬ 
tioned  Sun  Chemical  Co.  as  an 
interested  party  and  a  repre¬ 
sentative  of  Merkle  Press,  Wash¬ 
ington,  expres.sed  a  possibility 
that  his  firm  might  want  to 
negotiate  for  the  Hoe  Company. 

Outside  of  court  there  was 
speculation  that  the  Bofors 
group  of  Sweden  might  be  a 
leading  bidder  for  Hoe  since  the 
companies  have  been  doing  busi¬ 
ness  with  each  other  for  a  long 
time.  Judge  Ryan  reported  that 
accountants  had  found  outstand¬ 
ing  notes  from  Hoe  to  the 
Swedish  firm  related  to  an  ex¬ 
change  of  parts.  Eight  cus¬ 
tomers  with  orders  amounting 
to  about  $9  million  are  involved. 


Profit  hliared 


Onlv  small  force  at  work 


Right  now,  said  Burton  C. 
Polglase,  Hoe  president,  there 
is  little  work  being  done  on  fill¬ 
ing  parts  orders  because  the 
plant  is  virtually  shut  down  for 
the  two-weeks  annual  vacation. 
A  crew  of  only  178  men  is  em- 


Ryan  asked  the  trustee  about 
the  profit  arrangement  between 
Hoe  and  the  Swedish  company 
and  W’esely  told  him  each  takes 
10%.  Polglase  said  the  profit 
margin  is  about  20%.  The  busi¬ 
ness  is  handled  through  a  Hoe 
subsidiary,  Ampress  S.  A.,  which 
also  is  named  in  notes  for  $1.6 
million  from  the  Mirror  News¬ 
papers  of  Australia.  This  equip- 


years. 

Judge  Ryan  said  firmly  there 
would  be  no  “finder’s  fee”  nor 
brokerage  commission  allowed  in 
connection  with  negotiations  for 
sale  of  the  Hoe  company.  He  an¬ 
nounced  he  would  be  in  Puerto 
Rico  on  business  the  next  two 
weeks  and  was  leaving  the  Hoe 
matter  in  the  hands  of  Referee 
Herbert  Lowenthal,  the  next 
hearing  being  scheduled  for 
August  13. 

Meanwhile,  the  judge  said,  the 
trustee  will  continue  his  schedule 
of  meetings  with  customers 
whose  orders  for  presses  are  in 
the  “drawing  board  stage.” 
Their  contracts  must  be  rene¬ 
gotiated  as  to  price  and  the 
court  has  said  on  several  oc¬ 
casions  that  the  increase  may 
exceed  the  10%  adjustment  paid 
by  the  customers  on  the  priority 
li.st. 

Outside  the  court  some  cus¬ 
tomers’  spokesmen  have  com¬ 
plained  about  “paying  a  ran¬ 
som”  to  get  delivery  on  presses 
that  were  finished  when  Hoe 
filed  the  bankruptcy  petition 
July  7  and  put  the  business  in 
the  hands  of  the  judge. 

At  one  court  session,  a  lawyer 
drew  a  sharp  reprimand  from 
Judge  Ryan  when  he  protested 
that  the  “sanctity  of  contracts” 
was  being  ignored.  The  judge 
demanded,  and  obtained,  an 
apology  for  this  affront  to  the 
integrity  of  his  court. 

Many  of  the  customers  on  the 
waiting  list  have  paid  large 
sums  in  down  payments  on  their 
contracts  and  gone  ahead  with 
expensive  building  construction. 
As  of  now  they  have  no  firm  idea 
as  to  when  they  might  get  de¬ 
livery  of  the  presses.  Polglase 
told  the  court  he  thought  it 
might  be  some  time  in  February 
before  work  could  be  completed 
on  orders  that  now  appear  on  a 
“B”  list  —  for  delivery  after 
September  8. 

Negotiations  with  the  cus¬ 
tomers  involves  not  only  the 
price  adjustment  but  a  stepup  in 
progress  payments  to  provide 
working  capital  for  the  manu¬ 
facturer. 

While  nearly  2,000  workers 
were  on  paid  holiday,  leaders  of 
14  trades  unions  said  they  had 
formed  a  committee  to  try  to 
save  the  Hoe  company. 


News  Syndicate  Co.,  publisher 
of  the  New  York  News,  will  re¬ 
ceive  an  additional  interest  in 
Georgia  -  Pacific  Corporation 
under  the  terms  of  a  court  order 
that  settles  a  lawsuit  begun  in 
1966  by  former  shareholders  of 
St.  Croix  Paper  Company. 

Federal  Judge  Sylvester  J. 
Ryan  signed  the  decree  this  week 
that  requires  Georgia-Pacific  to 
issue  28,000  additional  shares  of 
its  common  stock  to  St.  Croix 
shareholders.  The  News  ex¬ 
changed  8,000  shares  of  St. 
Croix  for  6,400  shares  of  \ 
Georgia-Pacific  as  part  of  a 
transaction  in  1963  in  which 
Georgia-Pacific  obtained  a  94% 
interest  in  St.  Croix. 

Several  St.  Croix  share-  I 
holders,  led  by  J.  Hobson  Taylor  . 
of  Boston,  sued  Georgia-Pacific  | 
in  1966,  claiming  certain  officers 
and  employees  of  the  company 
had  manipulated  the  market 
price  of  Georgia-Pacific  common 
stock  during  March,  April  and 
May,  1963. 

The  settlement  order,  agreed 
to  by  attorneys  for  Georgia- 
Pacific,  and  other  defendants 
(Owen  R.  Cheatham,  Robert  B. 
Pamplin  and  Dorothy  D. 
Brooks),  stated  that  they  deny 
any  manipulation  of  Georgia- 
Pacific  stock  at  the  time  and 
deny  any  liability. 

Judge  Ryan  stipulated  that 
1,073  of  the  new  shares  are  to 
be  used  to  defray  the  expenses 
of  the  corporation  in  executing 
the  order.  These  include  the  cost 
of  distribution  of  the  shares  by 
Old  Colony  Trust  Co. 

Another  8,100  shares  are  to  be 
deducted  from  the  28,000  shares 
to  compensate  plaintiffs’  at¬ 
torneys.  The  stock  has  recently 
been  selling  around  $42  a  share. 

St.  Croix  shareholders  will 
receive  18,827  shares,  on  a  ratio 
of  .0325  shares  of  Georgia- 
Pacific  for  one  .share  of  St. 
Croix. 


C-H  fills  top  posts 


MlLWAUKKi: 

Edmund  B.  Fitzgerald,  43,  was 
elected  to  the  newly  created 
posts  of  chairman  and  chief  ex¬ 
ecutive  officer  of  Cutler-Hammer 
Inc.  Fitzgerald  joined  the  com¬ 
pany  in  1946,  was  named  vice 
president  in  charge  of  engineer¬ 
ing  in  1969  and  was  elected 
president  in  1964.  He  is  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  Donald  M.  Miller,  59, 
who  formerly  was  executive  vice- 
president. 
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Fortune  from  newspapers 

Perry  turns  to  taxes 
and  the  ocean  depths 


By  Luther  A.  Huston 

Washington 

Before  John  H.  Perry  Jr.  had 
rea;  hed  teen-age,  his  father  gave 
him  a  typesetting  outfit  and  he 
was  in  the  newspaper  business. 
Perry,  now  62,  has  been  in  news¬ 
papers  ever  since  but  he  is  in 
the  process  of  dismantling  a 
group  that  his  father,  John  H. 
Sr.,  established. 

Until  recently.  Perry  Jr. 
owned  outright  or  had  a  con¬ 
trolling  interest  in  18  daily  and 
10  weekly  newspapers  in  Flor¬ 
ida.  Now  he  has  sold  16  of  the 
dailies  and  has  given  options 
on  the  other  two.  He  has  sold 
all  of  the  weeklies. 

But  he  is  not  entirely  out  of 
the  newspaper  business  —  al¬ 
though  virtually  out  of  the 
Florida  field — because  he  owns 
the  Freeport  News,  in  the  Ba¬ 
hamas,  and  has  in  interest  in 
the  Guardian  at  Nassau.  Also, 
as  a  result  of  one  of  the  Florida 
transactions,  he  is  the  second 
largest  stockholder  in  Cowles 
Communications,  owner  of  sev¬ 
eral  newspapers  and  magazines. 

Perry  is  not  getting  out  be¬ 
cause  he  is  disenchanted  with 
the  newspaper  business  but  be¬ 
cause  he  has  become  absorbed 
in  oceanography  and  what  he 
calls  a  “new  philosophy  of  eco¬ 
nomic  opportunity”  entitled  The 
National  Dividend  Plan. 

Although  he  declines  to  say 
how  much  money  he  got  from 
the  sale  of  his  newspapers,  the 
treasurer  of  Perry  Publications 
was  quoted  as  saying  that  $70 
million  was  “in  the  ball  park”. 

Promotes  lax  plan 

In  an  interview  here.  Perry 
said  his  main  purpose  in  dis¬ 
posing  of  his  newspapers  was 
to  devote  his  time  to  promoting 
his  National  Dividend  Plan. 
Under  this  plan  corporate  in¬ 
come  tax  collections  would  be 
diverted  from  the  general 
treasury  into  a  national  fund. 
A  50  percent  limit  would  be 
placed  on  corporate  income 
taxes  and  corporate  income  tax 
collections  would  be  distributed 
to  all  persons  who  voted  in  the 
la.st  previous  federal  elections  on 
a  per  capita  basis.  There  would 
be  no  personal  income  tax  upon 
the  “dividends”  received  by  the 
voters  and  personal  income  taxes 
on  corporate  dividends  would  be 
eliminated. 

National  Dividend,  according 
to  a  prospectus,  would  mean 


that  voters  would  “share  profits 
in  a  free,  efficient  economy  in¬ 
stead  of  an  economy  strangled 
with  bureaucratic  waste,  red 
tape  and  high  administrative 
costs.” 

Perry  believes  that  our  econ¬ 
omy  and  free  enterprise  system 
are  headed  for  the  scaffold  un¬ 
less  reprieved  by  his  plan.  He 
proposes  a  constitutional  amend¬ 
ment  “to  improve  the  general 
welfare,  enhance  the  freedom  of 
the  individual  and  overcome  the 
Communist  hoax.” 

Most  of  Perry’s  Florida 
papers  were  sold  to  out-of-state 
groups.  Gannett  Company,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  a  group  that  included 
newspapers  in  the  Cape  Kennedy 
area,  bought  the  Peunacoln 
Journal  and  the  Penearola  AVics. 

Cox  Newspapers  added  the 
West  Palm  Beach  Post  and  the 
West  Palm  Beach  Times  and  the 
Palm  Bench  News,  a  daily  dur¬ 
ing  the  season  and  a  weekly  in 
the  summer,  to  their  other 
Florida  property,  the  Miami 
News.  Cox  also  acquired  Palm 
Beach  Life,  a  magazine,  and  a 
47.5  percent  interest  in  the 
Daytona  Beach  Journal  and 
Daytona  Beach  News.  The  re¬ 
maining  .52.5  percent  of  the  Day¬ 
tona  dailies  is  retained  by  the 
family  of  Herbert  M.  Davidson. 

Cowles  Communications 
bought  the  Ocala  Star-Banner  to 
add  to  the  Gainesville  Sun  and 
the  Lakeland  Ledger.  Another 
Cowles  family  company,  In¬ 
dian  River  Newspapers  Inc., 
bought  the  Leesburg  Commer¬ 
cial  and  the  Palatka  Daily  News. 

Freedom  Newspapers  bought 
five  papers  —  the  Fort  Pierce 
News  Tribune,  '.he  Fort  Walton 
Beach  Playground  Daily  Netvs. 
the  Panama  City  News,  the 
Panama  City  Herald,  and  the 
Marianna  Jackson  County  Flor¬ 
idian.  Freedom  has  papers  in 
California,  Texas,  Ohio,  New 
Mexico,  North  Carolina  and 
Colorado. 

A  combination  of  Taylor  Com¬ 
munication  Inc.,  Fort  Worth, 
Tex.,  and  the  Bill  Matthew  Com¬ 
pany  of  Clearwater,  Fla.,  two 
newspaper  brokers,  bought  the 
Lake  City  Reporter  and  took 
options  until  January  1,  1970, 
on  the  Melbourne  Times  and  the 
Deland  Sun  News. 

The  Taylor-Matthew  combine 
also  bought  the  10  Perry  Week¬ 
lies,  at  Avon  Park,  Belle  Glade, 
DeBary,  Eustis,  Fernandina 


John  H.  Perry,  Jr. 


Beach,  Kissimmee,  New  Smyrna 
Beach,  Quincy,  Sebring  and 
Tavares. 

The  combined  circulation  of 
the  daily  papers  sold  by  Perry 
is  approximately  300,000. 

Holds  CATV  inUTcsts 

Perry  remains  in  the  com¬ 
munications  field  through  owner- 
.ship  of  three  CATV  stations. 
They  are  the  Martin  County 
Cable  Co.,  the  Palm  Beach  Cable 
Co.  and  the  St.  Lucie  County 
Cable  Co.  Perry  indicated  that 
he  might  expand  in  this  field. 

Perry  pioneered  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  a  computer  type¬ 
setting  system,  the  first  to  use 
cold  type.  It  operated  out  of  his 
Palm  Beach  headquarters  and 
.served  the  other  papers  in  his 
chain.  This  sy.stem  has  been 
sold  to  the  Cox  interests,  which 
will  continue  to  operate  it  from 
West  Palm  Beach,  with  indi¬ 
vidual  papers  buying  .service 
from  Cox. 

The  Perry  newspaper  enter¬ 
prises  began  when  the  senior 
Perry  bought  the  We.stern 
Newspaper  Union,  a  services 
and  supply  firm.  The  junior 
Perry,  who  inherited  $15,000 
from  his  father,  bought  into 
WNU  when  it  was  on  the  verge 
of  bankruptcy.  When  he  took 
control  in  1940,  WNU  was  doing 
an  annual  gross  of  $5  million. 
Seventeen  years  later  WNU  was 
doing  a  business  of  $25  million 
annually  when  he  sold  it  to  his 
brother,  Farwell  Perry. 

The  younger  Perry  said  he 
did  not  inherit  any  part  of  his 
father’s  newspaper  holdings, 
but  he  invested  in  the  family 
newspapers,  and  a  few  years 
ago  bought  the  interests  of  his 
mother  and  his  brother  and  be¬ 
came  the  sole  owner  of  the 
Perry  group. 

While  acquiring  a  newspaper 
fortune.  Perry  became  interested 
in  the  things  that  lie  beneath 
the  sea.  He  became  a  pioneer 
builder  of  commercial  submar¬ 
ines  and  devices  for  underwater 


exploration.  Perry  Submarine 
Builders  is  the  oldest  continuous 
producer  of  small  manned  sub¬ 
marines.  Its  Perry  Submarines 
are  widely  used  for  military, 
commercial  and  research  pur¬ 
poses  in  many  parts  of  the 
world. 

With  Edwin  A.  Link,  he  de¬ 
signed  and  built  the  Perry-Link 
Deep  Diver,  operational  since 
1961,  which  has  logged  thou¬ 
sands  of  hours  of  service  on 
such  assignments  as  cable  track¬ 
ing,  photographic  surveys  and 
underwater  navigation  systems. 

Perry  says  that  when  the 
country  spends  billions  to  send 
men  to  the  moon  to  bring  back 
a  few  rocks,  it  is  going  in  the 
wrong  direction.  What  should  be 
done,  in  his  opinion,  is  to  send 
more  men  and  exploratory  de¬ 
vices  to  the  ocean  floor  where 
untold  riches  lie. 

• 

Flioto^  lionoreil 

Phoenix 

The  Arizona  National  Guard 
has  named  its  summer  camp  at 
Camp  Roberts  in  California 
after  E.  D.  Newcomer,  semi-re¬ 
tired  photographer  for  the 
Arizona  Rep^iblic.  It  is  the  first 
time  a  non-guardsman  has  ever 
been  so  honored. 
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Enlargement  of  API 
services  under  study 


The  American  Press  Institute, 
now  in  its  24th  year,  has  estat>- 
lished  a  committ^  that  will  seek 
ways  in  which  API  can  further 
strenjrthen  and  expand  its  serv¬ 
ices  as  a  workinj?  center  for  the 
improvement  of  daily  news¬ 
papers  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada. 

Each  year  API  holds  in  its 
facilities  at  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity  a  series  of  two-week  semi¬ 
nars  on  all  phases  of  newspaper 
operation  for  experienced  news¬ 
paper  men  and  women. 

A  seven-member  API  Devel¬ 
opment  Committee  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  Institute’s  Advi¬ 
sory  Board,  acting  on  recom¬ 
mendation  of  the  Iward’s  chair¬ 
man,  James  H.  Ottaway,  and 
Walter  Everett,  API  executive 
director.  Meml)ership  consists  of 
three  representatives  of  the  l.'i- 
memlier  .Advisory  Board  and 
four  other  newspaper  execu¬ 
tives. 

4  arras  of  interest 

Over  a  periwl  of  eight  months 
the  Committee  will  consider 
ways  to ; 

1.  Further  improve  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  the  present  two-week 
seminars  held  by  the  Institute. 

2.  Increa.se  the  numl>er  and 
variety  of  seminars  as  demand 
warrants. 

3.  Provide  any  other  .services 
consistent  with  the  Institute’s 
objectives  that  may  be  helpful 
to  the  newspaper  profession. 

4.  Improve  physical  facilities 
for  conducting  Institute  activi¬ 
ties  and  housing  seminar  mem¬ 
bers. 

Advisory  Board  meml)ers  on 
the  Development  Committee  are 
Turner  Catledge,  vicepresident. 
New  York  Timeit;  James  E. 
Sauter,  vicepresident,  Opera¬ 
tions,  Booth  New'spapers, 
Detroit;  and  Ottaway,  chairman 
of  the  board  of  Ottaway  News¬ 
papers- Radio  Inc.,  which  pub¬ 
lishes  eight  newspapers  in  New 
York,  New  England  and  Penn¬ 
sylvania. 

Other  Development  Commit¬ 
tee  meml)ers  are  Don  Carter, 
executive  editor.  Record,  Hack¬ 
ensack,  N.  J. ;  Derick  Daniels, 
executive  editor,  Detroit  Free 
Press;  William  F.  Kerby,  presi¬ 
dent,  Dow  Jones  &  Company, 
and  Allen  H.  Neuharth,  execu¬ 
tive  vicepresident,  Gannett 
Newspapers. 

2  subcommillecK 

Ottaway,  elected  chairman  of 
the  Development  Committee,  ap¬ 
pointed  two  subcommittees.  One, 


on  Facilities  and  Finance,  has 
Neuharth  as  chairman.  Other 
meml>ers  are  Robert  W.  Chand¬ 
ler,  pj-esident  and  editor.  Bend, 
(Ore.)  Bulletin;  William  0. 
Taylor,  general  manager,  Boston 
Globe;  Catledge  and  Kerby, 

The  other  subcommittee,  on 
API  Programs  and  Services,  it 
headed  by  Carter.  Other  mem¬ 
bers  are  Robert  P.  Clark, 
managing  editor,  Louisville 
(Ky.)  Times;  John  Strohmeyer, 
vicepresident  and  editor,  Bethle¬ 
hem  (Pa.)  Globe-Times;  Daniels 
and  Sauter. 

2i>lli  year 

Everett  is  an  ex-officio  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  .API  Development 
Committee  and  the  sul)commit- 
tees. 

“.API  has  l»een  operating  at 
or  near  caj)acity  for  the  last  five 
years.’’  he  said.  “The  numlter 
of  seminars  that  can  l)e  held  is 
limited  by  the  numl)er  of  two- 
week  periods  for  seminars  in  a 
year,  and  by  the  Institute’s 
physical  facilities  and  staff.  .At 
present,  when  certain  seminars 
are  heavily  oversubscrilied  we 
must  defer  a  sub.stantial  number 
of  nominees  for  a  year. 

“Because  of  the  steadily  in¬ 
creasing  demand  for  seminars, 
and  bec-ause  .API  is  approaching 
its  25th  year,  this  seems  an 
appropriate  time  for  a  thor¬ 
ough  study  by  the  Development 
Committee.’’ 

6.159  at  2.31  sc'iiiinars 

In  its  first  year,  1946,  API 
held  six  seminars.  In  the  fiscal 
year  concluded  June  30,  API 
conducted  16  domestic  seminars 
and  another  for  editors  of  Euro¬ 
pean  newspapers,  the  latter 
under  a  grant  from  the  Ford 
Foundation.  In  the  coming  year, 
API  plans  to  hold  17  domestic 
seminars  and  another  for  Latin 
American  editors. 

Total  attendance  at  the  231 
seminars  held  by  API  over  23 
years  has  l)een  6,159.  Members 
at  domestic  seminars  have  rep¬ 
resented  820  daily  newspapers 
in  50  states,  the  District  of 
Columbia,  nine  provinces  of 
Canada,  and  Puerto  Rico. 

API  is  financed  by  the  news¬ 
papers  it  serves  through  tuition 
fees  and  annual  sponsorships  by 
newspapers.  Last  year  there 
were  434  sponsoring  news¬ 
papers. 

The  report  of  the  Develop¬ 
ment  Committee  will  be  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  API  Advisory 
Board  at  its  annual  meeting  in 
April. 


'NEWS  MACHINE' — An  oil  painting  by  Howard  Pavaglio,  Zion,  III. 
art  student,  won  first  prize  of  $1,000  in  the  Waukegan  News-Sun's 
Mary  E.  Just  competition  in  which  there  were  103  entries.  The 
painting  depicts  a  printing  press,  in  metallic  blue  reflecting  the 
sky,  with  the  News-Sun  Building  in  the  background.  Publishers  F. 
Ward  Just  bought  several  of  the  paintings  and  sculpture  to  display 
in  the  newspaper's  building. 

‘Depth  study’  for  newsmen 
set  to  begin  in  February 

Chapkl  Hill,  N.C.  February  through  May  and 
New.spaper,  television  and  from  September  through  Janu- 
radio  newsmen  will  come  back  ary. 

to  school  in  a  unique  “depth  Newspapers  and  broadcast 
study  ’  jirogram  in  several  spe-  stations  sending  reporters,  fea- 
cialties  useful  to  journalists  and  ture  writers,  editorial  writers  or 
broadcasters,  to  be  conducted  at  departmental  specialists  will 
the  University  of  North  Caro-  ,,^y  fQj.  tjjg  travel  plus  meals 
lina  in  Chapel  Hill.  jjnd  lodging  of  their  new.smen 

The  Mary  Reynolds  Babcock  at  the  Carolina  Inn.  Five 
Foundation  of  Winston-Salem  scholarships  will  be  available  to 
has  matched  a  $15,000  allocation  those  from  smaller  newspapers 
from  the  University  Extension  or  .stations  who  may  not  other 
Division  for  two  “Couises  for  wise  be  able  to  send  reporters 
Practicing  Newsmen’’  to  Iregin  and  broadcasters  to  the  courses 
next  February.  The  scholarships  will  Ise  sup- 

Prof.  Kenneth  R.  Byerly,  pro-  ported  by  the  Piedmont  Profes- 
fessor  of  journalism,  newspaper  sional  Chapter  of  Sigma  Delta 
publisher  and  author  of  “Com-  Chi. 

munity  Journalism,”  will  direct  A  committee  planning  the 
the  program  for  20  newsmen  courses  includes  J.  Patrick 
next  spring  and  20  more  new.s-  Kelly,  executive  news  editor  of 
men  in  the  fall  of  1970.  the  Journal  and  Sentinel  ir 

The  purpose  is  to  study  in  VVinston-Salem;  Dean  John  B. 
depth  “certain  fields  of  growing  .Adams  of  the  UNC  Journalism 
complexity  and  growing  impact  School;  Wesley  Wallace,  chaii- 
in  our  society — fields  like  the  man  of  the  Department  of 
administration  of  justice,  sci-  Radio,  Television  and  Motion 
ence,  medicine,  economics,  the  Pictures  in  the  University;  Dr. 
city,  and  the  arts.”  Dwight  C.  Rhyne  and  William 

The  first  course  will  focus  on  Hertford  of  the  Extension  Divi- 
urbanism.  sion;  Elmer  R.  Oettinger  of  the 

The  newsmen  will  come  to  In.stitute  of  Government;  Rol- 
Chapel  Hill  for  two  full  weeks  McClamrock  Jr.  of  the 

at  the  beginning  and  at  the  end  ^orth  Carolina  Broadcast.;rs 
of  the  Spring  and  Fall  semesters  Association;  A.  Howard  White 
in  the  University,  and  one  day  .North  Carolina  Pres.' 

a  week  during  the  semester.  A.ssociation ;  and  Prof.  Byeily. 
Accordingly,  the  newsmen  will  Each  course  will  stand  inde- 
be  able  to  stay  on  the  job  and  pendently  of  the  others.  Appli- 
take  special  study  in  the  Uni-  cants  must  be  committed  to  the 
versity  at  the  same  time.  news  field  as  a  profession.  Par- 

The  newsmen  will  devote  2.$  ticipants  will  receive  certifi- 
days  per  semester  in  Chapel  cates  upon  satisfactory  com- 
Hill,  spanning  the  period  from  pletion  of  each  course. 
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MAN  ON  THE  MOON  EDITION  of  fhe  Florida  Times  Union  and 
Jacksonville  Journal  had  another  "special"  to  attract  the  double 
line  of  customers  who  detoured  via  the  circular  drive  in  front  of 
the  newspaper  plant  to  buy  papers  on  Moonday,  July  21.  Uniformed 
employes  of  Florida  Publishing  Company  served  as  newsgirls  for 
the  day,  helping  to  distribute  18,000  extra  copies  printed  of  the 
Jacksonville,  Fla.,  newspapers. 

Coverage  of  Apollo  mission 
varies  in  nation’s  papers 


Coverage  of  the  Apollo  moon 
mission  in  the  nation’s  newspa¬ 
pers  varied  from  full  pape-one 
coverage  to  total  neglect,  with 
the  majority  falling  somewhere 
inbetween. 

One  weekly,  the  Montclair 
(N.J.)  Timen  didn’t  find  it  dif¬ 
ficult  localizing  the  story  of 
cak.'t  Apollo  11  since  the  number  two 
■  man  on  the  moon  was  Mont¬ 


and 

anu- 

cast 
Tea¬ 
’s  or 

Willi 


nier 


Piv^rdair’s  favorite  son.  Astronaut 
p  tnj  Edwin  E.  “Buzz”  Aldrin  Jr. 

Reflecting  on  the  anticipated 
her-j  splashdown  due  the  day  (July 
ter?!  24)  the  issue  came  out,  the 
.ges,  i  Times’  72  point,  eight  column 
[head,  read,  “History’s  Biggest 
■  Splash.” 

History’s  biggest  splash  was 
also  the  Times’  biggest  splash. 
iSix  of  the  major  page-one 
["jjL  stories  dealt  with  Apollo  and 
Aldrin.  For  Montclair  Neil  A. 
^  Armstrong  took  second  place  to 
his  co-astronaut  and  fellow 
moon  walker. 
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Local  inlerc.>>t 


Under  a  three  column  head 
the  Times  declared,  “Aldrin 
Space  Problem.”  Under  it, 
writer  Don  McKee  explained 
how  Aldrin,  “unintentionally” 
Rol-i'reated  an  inner  space  problem 
thfflfor  the  Times  because  of  the 
tors  I  “tide”  of  people  seeking  back- 
hitcij'n’ound  information  on  the  astro- 
rosslnaut  in  the  Times’  files. 

The  crush  was  so  bad,  he  went 
on,  that  the  Times  found  it  nec¬ 
essary  to  set  aside  one  office 
desk  just  for  visitors  wishing 
to  scan  the  clips  pertaining  to 
Aldrin. 

Of  local  interest  was  an  in¬ 
terview  with  the  head  of  a  12- 
member  family  residing  in  Al- 


drin’s  Iwyhood  home.  The 
house,  as  with  the  farm  on 
which  Armstrong  was  born  in 
Wapakoneta,  Ohio,  may  become 
a  national  shrine.  Aldrin  lived 
in  Montclair  from  kindergarten 
through  his  graduation  from 
West  Point. 

Other  front  page  coverage  by 
the  Times  included  interviews 
with  Aldrin’s  high  school  chums, 
an  outline  of  the  town’s  plans 
for  a  second  Buzz  Aldrin  Day 
(the  first  was  held  in  1966),  and 
an  amusing  description  of  plans 
by  some  of  Aldrin’s  1944  high 
.school  classmates  for  a  5()th  re¬ 
union  on  the  moon,  because  “one 
of  their  numl)er  already  started 
the  wheels  rolling,  or  the  rocket 
yawing,  in  that  direction.” 

Inside  coverage  by  the  Times 
included  a  photo  of  Aldrin’s 
high  school  class. 

Some  new.spapers  seemed  to 
l)e  in  the  same  bind  as  the  man 
in  the  street  finding  words  to 
match  the  historic  mission.  One 
paper,  the  Forest  Hills  Journal 
of  Cincinnati,  admitting  to  the 
wordles.sness,  ran  its  major 
head,  “No  Words  to  Describe 
It.” 

Interviews  With  local  resi¬ 
dents,  getting  their  impressions 
of  the  Apollo  flight,  were  a 
popular  way  of  involving  the 
local  community  in  the  project. 
In  these  inteiwiews  the  same 
words  were  repeated  over  and 
over  again,  “fantastic,  wonder¬ 
ful,  great,  etc.” 

The  Hamden  (Conn.)  Chron¬ 
icle  was  lucky  enough  to  find 
a  major  contributor  to  the  mis¬ 
sion.  The  Chronicle  ran  an  eight- 
column  story  on  a  localite  who 
was  in  charge  of  trajectory  con¬ 
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BOAT  DELIVERY  of  Today  was  provided  for  spectators  at  the 
moor*  launch  on  Cape  Kennedy  who  wanted  the  special  Apollo  1 1 
edition  as  a  souvenir.  Total  sales  of  the  Gannett  newspaper's  special 
have  exceeded  100,000. 


trol  for  the  Apollo  flight. 

Complete  page-one  coverage 
of  the  mission  was  demonstrated 
by  the  Massapequa  (N.Y.) 
Post  which  ran  a  two  word,  160 
point  head,  “Welcome  Home” 
together  with  a  photo  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Nixon  greeting  the  moon 
mi.ssion  trio. 

While  many  readers  ex¬ 
pressed  their  doubts  about  the 
value  of  the  moon  shot,  one 
reader  of  the  Sun  City  (Ariz.) 
News-Sun  said  she  felt  the  en¬ 
tire  mission  “was  all  a  hoax.” 
That  it  was  a  fabrication  put 
on  with  the  use  of  radar  and 
radio  photographs. 

Promotions  for  special  news 
coverage  and  features  on  the 
Apollo  11  flight  are  difficult  to 
pinpoint,  because  it’s  hard  to 
separate  the  presentation  and 
the  promotion. 

The  Philadelphia  Inquirer 
published  an  eight-page  roto 
tabloid,  and  included  it  with  all 
editions  of  the  issue  of  July  20. 
It  followed  by  taking  the  moon 
landing  photo,  made  direct  from 
the  television  screen,  adding 
color,  and  reproducing  it  in  the 


iHolatioii  reading 
for  one  astronaut 

A  copy  of  the  Newark  (N.J.) 
Evening  News  was  ordered  by 
the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Admini.stration  as  isola¬ 
tion  reading  material  for  astro¬ 
naut  Edwin  E,  “Buzz”  Aldrin 
Jr.  in  Houston. 

NASA  ordered  the  July  21 
i.ssue  which  carried  the  story  of 
Aldrin’s  and  Neil  A.  Arm¬ 
strong’s  historic  walk  on  the 
moon.  Aldrin  is  a  former  resi¬ 
dent  of  Montclair,  N.J. 

The  issue  carries  a  front  page 
color  picture  of  the  three  astro¬ 
nauts.  The  News  also  sent 
copies  to  the  wives  and  families 
of  the  three  men. 


In«iuirer’s  own  roto  plant.  The 
10-by-i;i  reprint  was  hand- 
stuffed  into  all  editions  of  both 
the  Inquirer  and  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Daily  News  of  Wednesday, 
July  2J1. 

For  a  follow-up,  a  reprint  of 
the  Monday  “Man  Walks  on 
Moon”  edition’s  front  page  was 
prepared  on  parchment-type  pa¬ 
per,  for  distribution  as  a  keep¬ 
sake  to  advertisers  and  agencies. 

Throughout  the  entire  flight 
of  Apollo  11,  circulation  levels 
were  reported  above  normal, 
with  newsstand  sellouts  the 
general  rule. 

The  Washington  (D.C.)  Star 
turned  out  a  16-page  roto  sup¬ 
plement,  which  it  distributed 
with  its  issue  of  Monday,  July 
14.  The  profusely-illustrated 
supplement  was  edited  by  Scott 
Smith,  assisted  by  writers  John 
Lannan  and  Orr  Kelly.  Art  di¬ 
rector  was  John  Heinly,  aided 
by  artist  Ralph  Horrell.  In¬ 
cluded  was  a  detailed  NASA 
mkp  of  the  moon,  a  word-and- 
picture  flight  plan  in  the  center 
spread,  biographies  of  the  astro¬ 
nauts,  and  a  feature,  “Check¬ 
point  in  History,”  by  Dr. 
Charles  S.  Sheldon  II,  director 
of  research  on  science  policy  at 
the  Library  of  Commerce. 

Newsday,  (Garden  City, 
N.Y.)  turned  out  a  24-page 
black-and-white  letterpress  tab 
section,  published  on  July  25, 
The  cover,  with  the  title  “Moon” 
carried,  a  line  drawing  of  the 
astronauts.  The  “O’s”  in  the 
word  were  line  conversions  of 
photos  of  the  earth  and  moon. 

Included  was  a  ‘“Newsday 
Special”:  What  happens  now?, 
plus  articles  by  Bemie  Book¬ 
binder,  Isaac  Asimov,  and 
Wernher  von  Braun.  A  feature, 
“They  were  there,”  told  of 
moon  visits  by  Cyrano  de  Berg¬ 
erac,  Buck  Rogers  (with  repro¬ 
ductions  of  the  old  comic  strip), 
(Continued  on  page  39) 
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Question  of  actual  malice 

Hearst  must  defend 
libel  suit  for  $45  M 


More  major 
ad  accounts 
move  around 

Several  major  advertising  ac¬ 
counts  have  transferred  their 
billings  to  new  agencies. 

Leading  the  list  is  this  week’s 
surprise  news  that  Miles  Lab¬ 
oratories  has  taken  its  $18  to 
20-million  Alka-Seltzer  account 
from  Jack  Tinker  &  Partners 
(one  of  the  Interpublic  Group 
of  Companies)  and  moved  it  to 
Doyle  Dane  Bernbach. 

Tinker,  which  earlier  this 
month  merged  into  Erwin 
Masey  Inc.,  a  larger  agency  in 
the  Interpublic  group,  had  made 
a  name  for  itself  in  ad  circles 
throu^  the  work  it  turned  out 
for  the  account  during  the  past 
five  years. 

In  a  house  memo  circulated  to 
the  Tinker  staff.  Interpublic’s 
president,  Robert  Healey,  de¬ 
scribed  the  Alka-Seltzer  adver¬ 
tising  as  “creativity  which  de¬ 
molished  forever  the  repellent 
views  of  dripping  stomach  acid 
and  hammering  heads  that  other 
savants  of  our  industry  believed 
were  necessary  to  sell  products 
like  Alka-Seltzer.” 

Under  Tinker,  he  went  on, 
“Factory  dollar  sales  for  the  12 
months  ended  June  1969,  in¬ 
creased  by  64  percent,  compared 
to  the  12  months  ending  June 
1964.”  One  reason  for  the 
change  cited  in  the  trade  was 
that  Alka-Seltzer  sales  had 
reached  a  plateau,  and  that  its 
market  share  had  declined. 

Doyle  Dane  had  lost  the  Avis 
Rent-A-Car  account,  valued  at 
$6  million,  and  was  recently  re¬ 
placed  by  Benton  &  Bowles, 
which  the  client  dubbed  a  “we 
try  harder  agency.” 

Another  major  switch  was  the 
$4  million  Dr  Pepper  account 
which  moved  to  Young  &  Ribi- 
cam  after  15  years  with  Grant 
Advertising.  The  Y&R  assign¬ 
ment,  according  to  Dr  Pepper’s 
president,  W.  W.  Clements,  will 
be  to  establish  direction  for  the 
product’s  1970  advertising  to  be 
presented  to  the  company’s  400 
bottlers  in  Dallas  this  fall. 

The  Dr  Pepper  brand  was 
the  fifth  large.st  soft  drink  in 
the  U.  S.  last  year,  claiming  a 
2.8  percent  of  the  market.  The 
company  spends  half  its  budget 
for  national  media  through  its 
agency.  Another  $4  million  is 
put  toward  co-op  ads  and  other 
local  promotions. 

As  advertisers  continue  their 
practice  of  moving  around  on 
Madison  Avenue,  the  system  of 
agency  compensation  is  coming 
under  re-evaluation. 


A  new  109-page  report  has 
been  published  by  the  Associa¬ 
tion  of  National  Advertisers 
which  deals  with  operational 
considerations  involved  in  the 
design,  administration  and 
evaluation  of  fee  compensation 
vs.  commissions  for  agency  .serv¬ 
ices. 

The  re))ort,  designed  as  a 
guide  for  both  advertisers  and 
agencies,  comes  up  with  some 
general  rules,  as  follows: 

“Savings  are  most  likely  to 
occur  under  a  fee  arrangement 
when:  1 — the  advertising  budget 
is  concentrated  in  mass  media; 
2 — the  advertiser’s  creative  or 
.service  needs  are  limited,  and/ 
or  3 — the  client  is  largely  self- 
sufficient  in  marketing.” 

When  these  conditions  are  not 
present,  the  report  says,  the 
traditional  15  percent  media 
commission  is  likely  to  be  more 
economical. 

• 

Woman  sues 
Yale  for 
press  pass 

New  Haven 

Elinor  Kaine,  a  football 
writer,  obtained  a  court  injunc¬ 
tion  July  28  to  force  her  admis¬ 
sion  into  the  Yale  Bowl  press 
box  to  cover  the  exhibition  game 
betw’een  the  New  York  Jets  and 
the  New  York  Giants  on  August 
17. 

Miss  Kaine,  who  writes  a 
column,  “Football  and  the 
Single  Girl,”  for  the  Publishers- 
Hall  Syndicate,  instituted  the 
suit  after  she  said  she  was  de¬ 
nied  press  credentials  for  the 
event.  She  contended  she  was 
barred  from  the  press  box  be¬ 
cause  she  was  a  woman. 

Miss  Kaine  obtained  the  order 
from  a  Superior  Court  judge 
here  against  Yale  University, 
the  Giants,  Jets  and  Bill  Guth¬ 
rie,  sports  editor  of  the  New 
Haven  Journal  Courier,  who  is  in 
charge  of  issuing  press  creden¬ 
tials  for  the  game.  She  charged 
that  her  “equal  opportunity” 
under  federal  and  state  civil 
rights  acts  had  been  violated. 

All  parties  in  the  dispute  were 
ordered  to  appear  before  Super¬ 
ior  Court  Judge  Clark  Fitz¬ 
gerald  on  August  7. 

Miss  Kaine  is  a  member  of  the 
Professional  Football  Writers’ 
As.sociation  of  America. 

Guthrie  said  he  denied  iliss 
Kaine  press  credentials  for  two 
reasons:  (1)  the  Yale  Bowl 
press  box  is  traditionally  re¬ 
served  for  men  and  (2)  there 
are  open  rest  rooms  in  the  press 
l)OX. 


Federal  Judge  Daniel  J. 
Edelstein  ruled  this  week  that 
the  Hearst  Corporation  must 
defend  a  libel  suit  filed  by  Ari¬ 
zona  Biochemical  Co. 

The  plaintiff,  a  garbage  col¬ 
lecting  company,  alleged  it  was 
damaged  by  stories  published 
in  the  Albany  (N.Y.)  Timea- 
IJnion,  a  Hearst  newspaper. 
The  paper  reported  that  Bio¬ 
chemical  had  ties  with  organized 
crime.  The  company  denied  it 
had  any  connection  with  the 
Mafia. 

A  similar  complaint,  also 
asking  $45  million,  was  filed  by 
Biochemical  against  Metromedia 
Inc.  for  broadcasts,  but  Judge 
Edelstein  dismissed  it  on  the 
ground  that  it  failed  to  sub¬ 
stantiate  claims  of  actual  malice 
and  damages.  He  allowed  Bio¬ 
chemical  20  days  to  file  a  cor¬ 
rected  complaint. 

The  issue  on  which  Hearst 
must  go  to  trial,  according  to 
the  ruling,  is  whether  the 
Times-Union  reporters  and  edi¬ 
tors  were  guilty  of  actual 
malice  in  publishing  the  stories. 

Support  for  defense 

Judge  Edelstein  agreed  with 
the  Hearst  defense  claim  that 
Biochemical  is  a  “quasi-govem- 
mental”  business  and  falls  with¬ 
in  the  scope  of  the  Sullivan 
Case  doctrine  as  a  “public  fig¬ 
ure.” 

Asking  dismissal  of  the  ac¬ 
tion,  Hearst  attorneys  argued 
that  the  stories  written  by  Mike 
Wales  and  Linda  Stevens  and 
published  last  October  showed 
extensive  inquiry  among  reli¬ 
able  sources  which  were  identi¬ 
fied.  The  publisher,  it  was  con¬ 
tended,  complied  with  the  bur¬ 
den  of  reasonable  care  and  was 
not  constitutionally  required  to 
meet  a  higher  standard  of  in¬ 
quiry  or  diligence. 

The  plaintiff  corporation 
placed  itself  within  the  ambit 
of  “public  official,”  the  defense 
claimed.  Judge  Edelstein  noted 
that  the  company  performed  es- 
.sential  services  for  the  welfare 
and  health  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Albany  area  but  it  declared 
itself  to  be  an  ordinary  business 
organization  engaged  in  “an  un- 
roniantic  business.” 

Biochemical  is  more  than  that. 
Judge  Edelstein  ruled.  “It  is 
the  santitation  departments  of 
several  cities  and  towns”  where 
it  has  contracts  to  gather  refuse. 
The  operation  of  the  business. 


he  said,  is  infected  with  pullic 
interest  and  the  public  has  a 
legitimate  interest  to  know  if 
the  agency  is  connected  with 
organized  crime  and  obtains  its 
contracts  by  bribing  public  of¬ 
ficials. 

“But  whether  the  newspaper 
acted  with  actual  malice,” 
Judge  Edelstein  held,  “is  a 
question  of  fact.  Hearst’s  state 
of  mind  is  precisely  the  point 
that  will  have  to  be  determined.” 

Precedent  decision 

Among  other  arguments  in 
defense,  the  Hearst  lawyers  as¬ 
serted  that  expensive  litigation 
“can  deter  an  otherwise  cru¬ 
sading  publisher.” 

Judge  Edelstein  pointed  out 
that  Metromedia  had  pleaded  a 
defense  against  malice  by 
showing  that  its  station  had 
merely  broadcast  the  material 
published  in  the  newspaper  and 
Biochemical  had  already  be-  P 
come  a  public  figure  due  to  the| 
published  stories.  I 

On  the  question  of  proof  of[‘ 
malice.  Judge  Edelstein  referred 
to  a  precedent  case  in  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  (St.  Amant  v 
Thompson  .390  US  727)  that  was 
decided  in  1968.  Here  it  was 
held  that  “there  must  be  suf¬ 
ficient  evidence  to  permit  the 
conclusion  that  the  defendant 
in  fact  entertained  serious 
doubts  as  to  the  truth  of  his 
publication.  The  publisher  with 
such  doubts  shows  reckless  dis¬ 
regard  for  truth  or  falsity  and 
demonstrates  actual  malice.” 


Larry  Ketchum  offers  ' 
book  review  eolumn 

A  book  column.  The  Book¬ 
shelf,  is  being  offered  to  weekly 
and  daily  newspapers  by  Larry 
Ketchum  of  Kailua-Kona, 
Hawaii. 

The  1,000-word  weekly  fea-  / 
ture,  which  includes  reviews  and  J 
news  about  authors  and  their 
forthcoming  books,  has  been 
running  in  the  Ha/ivaii  Tribune- 
Herald  for  the  past  year. 

Ketchum,  who  began  his 
newspaper  career  with  the 
Kansas  City  Star  and  has 
worked  for  newspapers  in 
Kansas  and  Ohio,  is  a  roving  re¬ 
porter  for  the  'Tribune-Herald. 

Ketchum’s  address  is  P.  0. 
Box  1168,  Kailua-Kona,  Hawaii 


96740. 
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paper  is  in  business  to  sell 
papers  ...  an  important  result 
of  this  program  is  not  only 
schools  but  its  impact  on  home 
delivery  .  .  .  one  Florida  paper 
had  3,000  paid  circulation  in¬ 
crease  by  the  end  of  a  year.” 

•  Advertising  revenue — “You 
can  show  an  advertiser  how  his 
ads  can  be  used  to  teach 
children  before  teen-age  rock 
and  roll  radio  ever  gets  to 
them.” 

•  Mechanical  accuracy — 
“Something  happens  to  your  pro¬ 
duction  people  when  they  know 
they’re  preparing  papers  that 
will  go  into  schools  .  .  .  the 
Newspaper  in  the  Classroom 
program  can  have  an  impact 
on  every  department  in  your 
newspaper  because  we’re  doing 
something  for  young  people  in 
our  community.” 

•  Future  readership  —  “We 
want  a  discerning  readership. 
We  are  after  a  dedicated  reader- 
ship.  Discerning  readers  are 
not  going  to  be  satisfied  with 
radio  and  television.” 

•  Good  image  —  “This  is 
your  contribution  to  education. 
Teachers  don’t  forget  what  you 
do  for  them.  An  understanding 
of  what  a  paper  is  all  about  can 
mean  more  to  your  paper  than 
any  other  thing.” 

The  reading  habit 

Building  the  habit  of  news¬ 
paper-reading  in  today’s  world 
of  problem  cities  is  another  goal 
that  is  beginning  to  impress  a 
{Continued  on  page  42) 


Piewspaper  in  the  classroom 
benefits  schools  and  papers 


PART  II— WHO’S  INVOLVED  AND  WHY? 


By  Sallie  Whelan 


\Vhat  motivates  newspapers  schools  will  be.  You  must  view  children  gn^owing  up  in  this 
and  schools  to  participate  in  the  this  as  a  service  project  .  .  .  tumult  able  to  read,  and  to  per- 
Newspaper  in  the  Classroom  building  better-informed  citizens  ceive  what  they  read. 

Program?  to  run  a  better  society.  It’s  a  there  are  other  motives. 

For  the  350  newspapers  now  national  commitment  to  an  idea :  perhaps  best  ex- 

involved,  the  reasons  range  from  newspapers  are  a  valuable,  even  pressed  by  a  former  teacher  now 
investing  in  the  future  reader  essential,  educational  tool.”  ^  newspaper  educational  services 
and  citizen  in  partnership  with  representative.  Chuck  Whaley  of 

schools  to  promoting  the  news-  Partners  in  education  SU  Paul  (Minn.)  Dispatch 

paper  and  increasing  circulation  Pioneer-Preea.  He  repre- 

uow.  Of  his  own  papers’  program,  sents  an  aggressive  approach  to 

For  the  17,000  schools  in-  Durkeesays:  “We  have  a  News-  the  program  and  sees  it  as  the 
volved,  the  motives  range  from  iii  the  Classroom  Pro-  best  thing  to  happen  to  news- 

those  of  teachers  seeking  new  gram  because  we  truly  feel  that  papers  since  movable  type, 
and  better  ways  to  reach  and  newspapers  and  schools  are 

teach  students  to  those  of  partners  in  education.”  Management »  aims 

teachers  simply  interested  in  The  publisher  I  work  for,  “Put  yourself  in  the  position 
informing  students  about  what  Henry  Slane  of  the  Peoria  of  your  publisher,”  says  Whaley 
a  newspaper  is.  Journal  Star,  views  the  program  to  newspapermen.  “What  does 

King  Durkee,  education  de-  in  much  the  same  way.  He  is  your  top  management  want  for 


WHELAN,  the  author  of  this  fivo-part  leriet  of  arficlet  in  E&P,  900$  info  the  claMroomi  as 
her  job  as  Educational  Coordinator  for  the  Peoria  Journal  Star.  Pupils  and  teacher  give  her 
their  undivided  attention  during  a  demonstration  of  the  values  of  reading  a  newspaper. 
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TV  will  seek  retail  dollars 
when  cigaret  puffing  dies  out 

By  Susan  Rosenbaum 


In  the  light  of  the  somewhat 
startling  news  (E&P,  July  26) 
that  tobacco  manufacturers  will 
withdraw  all  cigaret  advertis¬ 
ing  from  television  and  radio  as 
of  September  1970,  a  spokesman 
for  the  Bureau  of  Advertising, 
ANPA,  remarked  this  week  that 
newspapers  will  have  to  work 
harder  than  ever  to  maintain 
their  share  of  retail  advertising 
dollars. 

The  tv  people,  he  said,  are 
now  going  to  “hit  us  hardest 
where  we’re  strongest  —  in  the 
retail  area.” 

Recent  events  seem  to  indicate 
he  may  be  right. 

After  67  years  of  doing  all 
its  own  advertising,  J.  C.  Penney 
Company  has  appointed  a  major 
advertising  agency,  LaRoche, 
McCaffrey  &  McCall,  “to  help  in 
the  planning  and  execution”  of 
all  aspects  of  advertising,  both 
print  and  broadcast. 

The  agency  would  make  no 
comment  on  plans  for  its  new 
client.  However,  a  spokesman  for 
Penney  indicated  that  the  store 
will  continue  to  do  its  own  ads 
internally,  and  that  the  signifi¬ 
cance  of  the  agency  appointment 
will  be  primarily  from  a  crea¬ 
tive  standpoint.  “We’re  looking 
for  some  fresh  ideas  from  the 
agency,”  he  .said. 

Penney’s  total  ad  budget 
could  not  be  determined,  but  it 
is  thought  to  be  in  excess  of  $5 
million.  Traditionally,  the  com¬ 
pany  has  used  newspapers  as 
its  primary  medium,  but  re¬ 
cently  it  has  gone  into  radio  and 
tv  more  heavily  as  support 
media.  Penney’s  spot  tv  budget 
last  year  has  been  estimated  at 
about  $1,600,000. 

’Supplemenlal  media' 

Clint  Thompson,  director  of 
media  research  for  Penney,  said 
the  store  “will  be  using  more  tv 
this  year  and  will  continue  to 
increase  its  use  of  the  medium 
as  Penney  expands  into  metro¬ 
politan  areas.”  But  television 
and  radio,  he  said,  will  continue 
to  be  used  as  “supplemental 
media”  to  achieve  greater 
“reach  and  excitement.” 

“Right  now,”  he  went  on,  “we 
do  not  intend  to  ‘plunge’  into 
tv,”  and  no  particular  budget 
changes  are  in  the  works.  How¬ 
ever,  meetings  with  the  new 
agency  are  being  held  this  week 
in  which  Thompson  expects  a 
greater  use  of  broadcast  media 
to  be  suggested.  He  also  said  the 


agency  will  be  involved  in  some 
marketing  strategy. 

Commenting  on  the  potential 
of  cable  television  as  an  ad 
medium,  Thompson  said  that  to 
his  knowledge,  Penney  has  not 
as  yet  originated  any  ads  over 
CATV.  But,  he  said,  “CATV 
seems  to  be  the  evolution  of  tele¬ 
vision,”  and  if  it  continues  to 
grow,  “we’ll  have  to  use  it 
eventually.” 

Penney,  whose  sales  last  year 
hit  $3.25  billion,  operates  some 
1,700  stores  in  49  states.  Its  ads 
are  prepared  in  a  central  ad¬ 
vertising  services  department 
for  individual  stores  or  groups 
of  stores  and  are  then  placed 
locally.  This  procedure  will  re¬ 
main  in  effect. 

Seminar  uii  retail 

Reports  are  circulating  that 
the  networks  are  increasing 
their  efforts  to  get  bigger  shares 
of  the.se  retail  ad  budgets.  And 
one  network,  ABC,  made  its 
intentions  very  public  with  a 
full-page  ad  in  IPowch’s  Wear 
Dailn,  announcing  a  Seminar  on 
Retail  Advertising  to  be  spon¬ 
sored  by  .\BC-Owned  Television 
Stations. 

The  seminar,  the  network’s 
first  known  such  .sales  promo¬ 
tion,  will  be  a  two-hour  lecture- 
and-film  event  in  a  Manhattan 
hotel  in  mid-September.  It  is 
being  organized  by  Jerry  Della 
Femina  advertising  agency  to 
“help  retailers  understand  the 
tv  medium  and  avoid  wasting 
money  with  its  use.” 

A  story  in  WWI)  the  same 
week  announced  that  L.  S. 
Ayres  &  Co.  has  established  a 
new'  position  of  “broadcast  co¬ 
ordinator”  to  be  filled  by 
Richard  Worth,  a  former  agency 
man.  According  to  Ayres  ad 
manager,  Carroll  Willey,  the 
store  has  to  spend  enough  on 
its  tv  commercials  “to  produce 
those  that  not  only  hold  their 
own  with  national  commercials, 
but  which  local  viewers  will 
identify  with  and  enjoy.” 

Willey  was  quoted  as  .saying 
that  Ayres  is  doubling  its  broad¬ 
cast  advertising  expenditures, 
and  that  the  television  opera¬ 
tion  now  demands  the  full  time 
of  one  person. 

Separate  department 

And,  Macy’s  California  an¬ 
nounced  that  it  has  split  its 
broadcast  advertising  from  its 
print  operation.  The  broadcast 


department  will  be  responsible 
for  all  phases  of  tv  and  radio 
ads,  from  initial  conception 
through  production  and  place¬ 
ment  to  analysis  of  the  results. 
A  spokesman  for  the  store 
said  that  Macy’s  sometimes 
uses  manufacturer’s  commer¬ 
cials  after  they  have  been 
customized,  but  that  this  ac¬ 
tivity  is  being  phased  out  “in 
favor  of  our  own  commercials 
both  on  film  and  video  tape.” 

On  the  other  side  of  the  fence, 
two  stores  have  indicated  at 
least  a  temporary  cutback  in  tv 
spending.  Woodward  &  Lothrop, 
Washington,  is  reducing  its  tv 
ad  budget  by  about  50  percent 
for  the  second  half  of  the  year 
and  reportedly  is  pouring  more 
funds  into  newspapers  in  an  ef¬ 
fort  to  increase  business  in  one 
of  its  stores.  Julia  Lee,  vice- 
president  of  advertising  and 
sales,  was  reluctant  to  discuss 
the  matter.  However,  she  was 
quoted  as  saying  the  store  is 
not  terminating  the  use  of  the 
medium.  It  is  cutting  it  down 
for  a  period  of  time  and  not 
spending  as  much  in  tv  as  usual 
for  this  time  of  the  year.  The 
store  has  used  tv  spots  for  about 
15  years. 

And,  the  Boston  Store  was 
reported  to  have  allowed  a 
seven-year  tv  contract  to  lapse 
in  order  to  “re-evaluate  our 
commitments,”  according  to 
Harry  Hedberg,  sales  promotion 
director.  “We’re  not  vacating 
tv,”  he  said,  “We’re  changing 
direction.” 


Katz  Newspaper  Sales  will 
become  a  division  of  Cresmer, 
Woodward,  O’Mara  &  Ormsbee, 
effective  September  1,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  jointly  by  John  W. 
Eggers,  chairman  of  Cresmer, 
Woodward,  O’Mara  &  Ormsbee 
Inc.  and  Eugene  Katz,  president 
of  the  Katz  Agency  Inc. 

The  new  division  of  CWO&O 
will  be  called  Rathbone  &  As¬ 
sociates. 

Eggers  said  there  will  be  two 
separate  sales  staffs. 

In  a  letter  to  the  staff  an¬ 
nouncing  the  company’s  decision 
to  retire  from  newspaper  rep¬ 
resentation  to  concentrate  on 
broadcasting,  Katz  stated,  “Our 


earnings  rise 

Doremus  &  Company  report  ‘d 
that  earnings  for  the  1969  sic- 
ond  quarter  were  ahead  of  last 
year’s  by  24  percent  on  a  !6 
percent  increase  in  billings  and 
fees. 

George  A.  Erickson,  chairman 
of  the  advertising  and  public 
relations  agency,  said  that  earn¬ 
ings  were  $129,405  in  the  thn  e 
months  ended  June  30,  1969,  as 
against  $104,452  in  the  com¬ 
parable  period  of  1968.  Per- 
share  earnings  were  32  cents 
and  26  cents  in  the  respective 
quarters  based  on  410,370  com¬ 
mon  shares  outstanding  on  June 
30,  1969. 

Gross  billings  in  the  June 
quarter  were  $11,369,649  as  com¬ 
pared  with  $8,382,752  a  year 
earlier.  Gross  income  was  $1,- 
714,007  as  against  $1,276,846. 

Net  income  for  the  six  months 
ended  June  30  was  $197,472,  or 
48  cents  per  share,  up  17  per¬ 
cent  as  compared  with  $168,369, 
or  41  cents  per  share,  in  the 
first  half  of  1968.  Gross  billings 
were  $20,659,980  vs.  $15,863,006; 
gross  income  $3,112,961  and 
$2,407,497. 

Directors  of  Doremus  &  Com¬ 
pany  declared  a  regular  quar¬ 
terly  dividend  of  '7  cents  per 
share  on  the  common  stock. 

Rep  appointment 

Walter  S.  Chambers  Jr.,  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  New  Castle 
(Ind.)  Courier-Times,  has  an¬ 
nounced  the  appointment  of  In¬ 
land  Newspaper  Representatives 
for  national  advertising,  effec¬ 
tive  September  1.  The  paper  has 
been  represented  by  Mathews. 
Shannon  &  Cullen. 


decision  was  forced  upon  us  by 
a  combination  of  causes:  the 
trend  toward  consolidation  of 
newspaper  representatives,  the 
increasing  cost  of  rendering  R 
more  specialized  services,  and 
the  increasing  number  of  mar¬ 
kets  in  which  we  have  colliding 
newspaper  and  tv  interests.” 

Ted  Rathbone,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  Katz  Newspaper  Sales, 
will  direct  the  new  CWO&O  di¬ 
vision.  Rod  Keeney,  national 
.sales  manager  at  Katz,  will  be 
sales  manager  of  Rathbone. 

Katz  was  founded  in  1888  and 
CWO&O  in  1891,  The  latter  firm 
represents  27  newspapers,  while 
Katz  has  47. 


Katz  newspaper  division 
moves  to  CWO&O  Sept.  1 
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Editors  ask  better  seating 
for  newsmen  in  courtrooms 


Newspaper  reporters,  in  the 
ide  il  courtroom  of  the  future, 
sh(  uld  enjoy  seating  priorities 
on  a  par  with  judges  and 
lawyers — within  full  view  and 
dis’  inct  hearing  of  witnessess — , 
according  to  the  results  of  an 
opinion  poll  conducted  by  a 
freedom  of  information  commit¬ 
tee  of  the  Associated  Press 
Managing  Editors  Association. 

A  main  reason  for  the  poor 
quality  of  reporting  complained 
of  by  lawyers  and  judges  is 
found  in  the  fact  that  reporters 
are  forced  to  sit  in  courtroom 
areas  where  they  can  neither 
see  nor  hear  distinctly  what 
goes  on  between  the  lead  char¬ 
acters  in  a  court  trial,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  poll. 

The  opinion  was  expressed  by 
a  majority  of  some  61  managing 
editors  “carefully  selected”  so 
as  to  reflect  the  judgment  of 
responsible  people  in  the  news¬ 
paper  business. 

Their  views  were  offered  to  a 
research  project  on  courtroom 
design  being  conducted  at  the 
University  of  Michigan  with 
Ford  Foundation  money  and 
sponsored  by  a  joint  committee 
of  the  American  Bar  Association 
and  the  American  Institute  of 
Af-hitects. 

The  m.e.  survey  was  conducted 
by  Hu  Blonk,  managing  editor 
of  the  Wenatchee  (Wash.)  Daily 
World  and  vicechairman  of  the 
APME’s  bench-bar-press  rela¬ 
tions  committee.  The  committee 
was  looking  into  courtroom  de¬ 
sign  when  it  learned  of  the 
Michigan  University  project  di¬ 
rected  by  A.  Benjamin  Handler, 
professor  of  planning,  and  was 
invited  to  submit  its  views. 

The  Blonk  report  observes 
that  “Little  attention  has  been 
given  to  improvement  of  court¬ 
room  design  or  the  need  for 
modem  modifications,  it  is  evi¬ 
dent  from  the  writings  of  a 
number  of  architects  who  set 
about  to  fashion  plans  for  new 
courthouses.” 

Apathy  in  architecture 

Aaron  G.  Green,  a  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  architect  and  associate  of 
the  late  Frank  Lloyd  Wright, 
is  quoted  as  stating  in  the  Judi¬ 
cature  Magazine  of  March, 

1967: 

“Apparently  apathy  with  re¬ 
gards  to  design  of  better  court 
facilities  existed  nationally  as 
well  as  locally.  It  became  obvi¬ 
ous  [in  the  Michigan  study] 
that  there  had  been  no  new 
thinking  in  court  design  in  the 
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JUST  PLAIN  HORSE  SENSE — ^This  plan  for  courtroom  design  was 
suggested  by  Dick  Fogel  of  the  Oakland  (Calif.)  Tribune,  who 
wrote:  "Traditional  courts  are  locked  into  a  shape  dictated  by  the 
building.  There  might  be  some  merit  in  considering  an  upward 
sloping  horseshoe  with  individual  exits  for  press  and  spectators.” 


past  150  years,  and  that  tradi¬ 
tion  still  prevailed  over  logic 
in  many  important  municipal 
and  federal  buildings.” 

The  Blonk  committee  report 
stated  that  “With  the  news 
media  being  responsible  for 
keeping  the  people  advised  about 
the  law  enforcement  procedure, 
it  would  seem  wise  and  prudent 
for  the  judiciary  in  each  local¬ 
ity  to  consult  with  responsible 
news  media  representatives,  as 
to  their  needs,  if  any,  just  as 
any  architect  would  seek  the 
viewpoint  of  everyone  who  is  to 
use  a  facility  about  to  be  con¬ 
structed.” 

Suggestions  made 

The  survey  offered  these  seven 
suggestions : 

1.  “Courtroom  reporters 
should  be  placed  as  close  as  pos¬ 
sible  to  the  ‘action,'  or  micro¬ 
phones  should,  be  provided,  so 
as  to  eliminate  the  difficulty  of 
hearing  participants  in  the  trial 
process. . . .  The  newsmen  should 
be  as  close  to  the  judge,  jury 
and  witness  as  possible. 

2.  “Reporters  should  be  pro¬ 
vided  an  unobstructed  view  of 
the  faces  of  the  jurors,  the  wit¬ 
ness,  the  judge  and  the  at¬ 
torneys.  .  .  . 

3.  “Exits  should  be  provided 
in  such  places  that  reporters 
may  leave  the  courtroom  with 
minimum  or  no  disturbance  to 


the  proceedings.  Forcing  news¬ 
men  to  walk  a  considerable  dis¬ 
tance  to  a  door,  within  full  view 
of  the  jury,  witness  or  judge 
should  be  avoided.  .  .  . 

4.  “Facilities  that  would  tend 
to  isolate  the  press,  either 
through  a  noise  barrier  or  press 
section  hidden  behind  one-way 
glass  (such  as  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  arrangement)  should  be 
avoided,  for  writers  would  lose 
part  of  the  ‘feeling’  of  the  event 
— the  atmosphere,  sights  and 
sounds  of  the  courtroom.  And 
it  would  tend  to  create  an  un¬ 
desirable  ‘separateness’  between 
the  press  and  the  legal  process. 
.  .  .  Thirty-five  editors  feel  this 
way.  Only  seven  are  in  favor 
of  such  an  arrangement,  and 
two  others  give  qualified  ap¬ 
proval. 

5.  “Opinion  varies  as  to  the 
extent  of  press  room  accommo¬ 
dations  that  should  be  provided 
to  expedite  news  coverage  of 
trials.  A  few  editors  ask  only 
for  ‘telephones  near  every  court¬ 
room',  Some  others  living  in  the 
large  metropolitan  areas  hope 
for  .  .  .  desks,  soundproof  tele¬ 
phone  booths,  typewriters,  lock¬ 
ers,  filing  cabinets,  teletypes, 
and  access  to  the  law  library. 

6.  “There  is  a  strong  news 
media  opinion  against  providing 
special  facilities  for  courtroom 
photography.  .  .  . 

7.  “Writing  surfaces  for  re¬ 


porters  are  desirable,  nearly  all 
editors  agreed.” 

No  special  treatment 

The  survey  discovered  an  ex¬ 
treme  opinion  among  editors 
both  “for”  and  “against”  spe¬ 
cial  accommodations  for  the 
press.  At  one  point  the  report 
stated,  parenthetically,  that  “a 
few  editors  feel  the  press  should 
be  regarded  only  as  part  of  the 
public  and  get  no  special  treat¬ 
ment.” 

Against  this  was  the  opinion 
of  “several  editors  and  reporters 
participating  in  the  survey 
[who]  urged  that  the  press  be 
allowed  to  sit  within  the  rail. 
In  some  friendly  courts  this  is 
allowed  during  nonsensational 
cases,  as  is  sitting  in  the  extra 
jury  box,  so  serious  is  the  hear¬ 
ing  problem.” 

The  report  observed  that  the 
Massachusetts  guide  for  the 
press  and  bar,  offered  in  1963 
after  a  two-and-a-half-year 
study  by  judges,  lawyers,  edi¬ 
tors  and  radio  and  television 
representatives,  subscribed  to 
the  pro-press  view.  The  Massa¬ 
chusetts  guide  was  quoted  as 
saying: 

“In  the  interest  of  fair  and 
accurate  reporting,  news  media 
have  a  right  to  expect  cooper¬ 
ation  of  the  authorities  in  facil¬ 
itating  adequate  coverage  of  the 
law  enforcement  process.” 

The  Blonk  committee  report 
stated : 

“To  say  it  again,  proper  de¬ 
sign  of  courtrooms  that  take 
into  consideration  problems  of 
the  press  as  they  relate  to  the 
people’s  right  to  know  and  the 
orderly  prosecution  of  a  trial, 
should  not  be  considered  a  spe¬ 
cial  right,  sought  by  the  press 
for  itself  alone.” 

Plans  of  courtrooms  were  of¬ 
fered,  and  a  majority  of  the  edi¬ 
tors  chose  plans  3  and  4  (11  for 
plan  3  and  10  for  plan  4)  with 
some  suggested  modification. 
Plan  3  was  the  Municipal  Court 
in  San  Francisco  and  plan  4 
was  that  of  the  U.S.  District 
Court  in  Tacoma,  Wash.  In  the 
former,  the  press  faces  the 
judge  and  jury,  from  the  front 
seats  of  the  courtroom.  In  the 
latter,  the  press  sits  behind  a 
noise  barrier,  also  facing  the 
judge  and  jury. 

Newsman  arrested 

San  Diego,  Calif. 

Thomas  Corpora,  a  former 
UPI  correspondent  in  Saigon, 
was  arrested  here  with  three 
other  persons  on  a  charge  of 
smuggling  hashish  worth  $250,- 
000  across  the  Mexican  border. 

The  case  was  put  down  for  a 
hearing  August  11  and  he  was 
released  on  a  $5,000  personal 
surety  bond. 
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^Pictorial  essay ^ 

New  weekly  polished 
for  ‘Golden  Triangle’ 

By  Nekton  H.  Fulbright 


A  new  weekly  newspaper  for 
Fairfield  County,  Conn.,  to  be 
known  as  the  Fairfield  County 
Courier,  will  make  its  appear¬ 
ance  September  11.  Thereafter, 
according  to  an  announcement, 
it  will  be  delivered  by  mail, 
free,  every  Thursday  to  135,000 
homes  in  the  area  wdth  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  those  in  Greater 
Bridgeport,  which  are  served 
by  the  morning  and  evening 
Telegram  and  Post  of  that  city. 

Some  homes  across  the  line 
in  adjoining  Westchester 
County,  N.Y.,  will  also  receive 
the  Courier. 

A  lead  editorial  in  a  current 
“dummy”  issue  informs  in¬ 
tended  readers  that  the  new 
W’eekly  wdll  give  them  detailed 
news  about  county  affairs  and 
the  “multiple  interlocking  re¬ 
lationships,  common  problems 
and  shared  goals”  in  the  16 
cities  and  towns  that  comprise 
Fairfield's  “Golden  Triangle.” 

National  and  international 
affairs,  the  editorial  states,  will 
l)e  left  to  New  York  City  news¬ 
papers  and  local  community  af¬ 
fairs  to  the  “excellent”  dailies 
published  in  such  cities  as 
Stamford,  Danbury  and  Nor¬ 
walk. 

Kuger^  IK  head  man 

Donald  I.  Rogers,  former  fi¬ 
nancial  editor  of  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune,  is  editor  and 
publisher.  Louis  A.  Novins,  a 
former  vicepresident  of  Para¬ 
mount  Pictures  Corp.,  is  presi¬ 
dent  and  associate  publisher, 
and  will  be  in  charge  of  business 
and  financial  affairs. 

Advertising  director  is  Jay 
P.  Charlton,  a  former  advertis¬ 
ing  director  of  the  Herald 
Tribune. 

The  editorial  in  the  “dummy” 
issue  said  the  news  policy  of  the 
Courier  would  lean  toward  “the 
pictorial  essay,  using  the  most 
modern  photographic  equipment 
and  techniques  to  present  more 
graphically  the  news  of  interest 
to  this  most  interesting  of 
counties,  this  busiest  of  all 
communities.” 

It  added  that  “You  will  rec¬ 
ognize  many  of  the  bylines  of 
our  writers  and  photographers 
as  former  staffers  of  such  New 
York  City  newspapers  as  the 
Herald  Tribune,  the  World 


Telegram  &  Sun,  the  Jounial- 
American  and  the  Mirror.  Many 
an  old  friend  come  home, 
ready  once  again  to  treat  you 
to  his  particular  brand  of  pro¬ 
fessionalism.” 

Rogers  said  the  decision  to 
distribute  the  paper  free  was 
based  on  the  opinion  “that  we 
should  not  penalize  our  adver¬ 
tisers  by  having  them  sweat  out 
a  circulation  campaign,  possibly 
for  years,  to  gain  the  readers  we 
and  the  advertisers  wish  to 
reach.  Drumming  up  paid  sub¬ 
scribers  while  trying  to  sell  ad¬ 
vertising  would  present  us  with 
two  problems,”  he  said.  “Our 
decision  was  to  do  away  with 
one  of  those  problems.” 

(Controlled  cirrulaliun 

The  editorial  said:  “No  home 
in  Fairfield  County,  outside  of 
Greater  Bridgeport,  will  be 
without  its  free  weekly  issue 
of  the  Courier.  Massive  cov¬ 
erage  of  every  home  in  this 
chosen  circulation  area  is 
achievable  through  a  device 
created  by  the  Postal  authori¬ 
ties  called  ‘Controlled  Circula¬ 
tion.’  Essentially,  it  means  that 
the  Post  Office  will  arrange  for 
regular  delivery  of  the  newspa¬ 
per  provided  the  publishers 
meet  certain  specified  standards 
of  journalism  set  forth  by  the 
government.” 

This  means  balancing  edi¬ 
torial  content  with  advertising 
at  a  specified  ratio  to  meet  U.S. 
government  requirements. 

“The  most  singular  feature 
of  the  Courier,”  the  editorial 
.said,  “is  that  you  will  receive 
it  free  of  charge.  You  do  not 
even  have  to  pay  the  postage. 
.Almost  all  of  the  cost  of  put¬ 
ting  out  your  newspaper  is  born 
by  the  advertisers  who  want 
you  to  read  their  message. 

“As  an  advertising  medium, 
therefore,  your  new  newspaper 
is  similar  to  radio  or  television, 
which  you  also  receive  for  free. 
If  you  watch  a  show  or  listen 
to  it,  you  will  be  exposed  to  the 
advertisers’  message.  The  bur¬ 
den,  therefore,  is  on  the  pro¬ 
ducer  and  director  to  get  you 
to  watch  the  show.” 

From  this  conclusion,  the  edi¬ 
torial  argued  that  the  editors  of 
the  Courier  would  be  compelled 
to  give  the  Fairfield  County 


readers  a  first-class  quality 
newspaper. 

Rogers  said  he  started,  about 
10  years  ago,  “to  appraise 
Fairfield  County  as  a  potential 
for  a  county-wide  newspaper, 
preferably  one  with  controlled 
circulation  so  you  could  pin¬ 
point  the  homes  you  wanted  to 
reach.  There  were  compelling 
reasons:  Fairfield  County  is 
one  of  the  wealthiest  counties 
in  America.  It  has  the  highest 
[ler-capita  income.  It  is  also 
one  of  the  fastest  growing  in 
the  U.S.  A  high  percentage  of 
its  residents  commute  to  New 
York  City.  Because  their  in¬ 
terests  are  in  New  York,  the 
local  papers  have  tended  to  dis¬ 
miss  their  special  and  peculiar 
problems.” 

Disagreement  with  Lueb 

“The  deeper  I  dug,  the  more 
interested  I  became,”  Rogers 
said.  “I  learned  that  if  you  com- 
Itined  all  of  the  circulation  of 
the  four  daily  papers  in  the 
county,  plus  all  nine  of  the 
weekly  papers,  you  would  still 
reach  only  about  80  percent  of 
the  market,  and  nobody  knew 
how  much  of  that  circulation 
was  duplicated.  The  cost  would 
come  to  alx)ut  $25  an  inch  to 
advertise  in  all  the  papers.” 

.After  the  Herald  Tribune 
folded  in  1966,  he  said  he  had 
tried  to  raise  the  money  to  buy 
the  Bridgeport  Herald  from 
Leigh  Danenberg. 

“When  I  failed  to  do  so,”  he 
.said,  “I  persuaded  William 
Loeb  of  Manchester  (publisher 
of  newspapers  in  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  and  Vermont)  to  buy 
Danenberg’s  paper.  I  converted 
it  to  the  Connecticut  Sunday 
Herald  and  brightened  it  up  and 
concentrated  its  coverage  of 
Fairfield  County  as  a  prelimi¬ 
nary  step  to  having  it  change 
to  controlled  circulation.” 

He  said  Loeb,  as  a  “tradi¬ 
tionalist  and  believer  in  paid 
circulation,”  refused  to  agree 
to  the  change,  and  they  had 
parted  company. 

Rogers  said  he  had  “hocked 
everything  but  the  filling  in  my 
teeth  to  provide  my  share  of 
the  capitalization”  to  start  the 
Courier,  and  had  received  major 
financial  aid  from  Lou  Novins 
and  his  family. 

“Lou,”  he  said,  “will  be  our 
president,  and  will  run  the  busi¬ 
ness  and  corporate  side  of  the 
paper.” 

The  burden,  he  said,  would  be 
on  the  editorial  content.  “It 
must  be  read,”  he  said,  “must 
contain  compulsive  reading  mat¬ 
ter,  if  it  is  to  succeed.” 

He  said  the  mailing  would  be 
handled  by  the  AD  VO  systems 
of  Hartford,  Conn.,  one  of  the 
largest  mailing  houses  in  the 
country.  He  said  they  had 


guaranteed  99  percent  sat' ra¬ 
tion,  which  meant  occupied 
dwelling  units  in  the  Cou  der 
territory. 

The  printing,  Rogers  said, 
would  be  done  at  the  Pa'  ent 
Trader  plant  in  Mt.  Kisco,  N.Y. 

“Their  very  fine  letterpress,” 
he  said,  “is  being  dismantled  to 
make  w’ay  for  a  Goss  M-tro 
offset  that  is  being  installed 
and  will  be  ready  for  use  this 
fall.” 

He  added  that  initial  adver¬ 
tising  response  had  been  good. 
“So  good,  in  fact,”  he  said, 
“that  we’re  worried.  It’s  too 
good:  there  should  be  some 
problem,  some  senseless  snag 
somewhere,  but  there’s  none.” 

He  said  the  newspaper’s  edi¬ 
torial,  advertising  and  manage¬ 
ment  staffs  w'ould  move  into 
office  on  August  4,  “in  a  brand 
new  four-story  building  at  20 
North  Main  Street,  South  Nor¬ 
walk,  Conn. — a  three-minute 
walk  from  the  New  Haven  Rail¬ 
road  station.” 

Generating  enlliusiuKiii 

Bankers  for  the  Courier  are 
the  City  Trust,  Bridgeport,  and 
the  Chemical  Bank  New  York 
Trust  Company  in  New’  York 
City.  The  law  firm  representing 
the  paper  is  Cummings  &  Lock- 
wood,  Greenwich,  and  account¬ 
ants  are  Price  Waterhouse, 
from  their  Stamford  branch 
office. 

“We  are  generating  what  I 
think  is  essential,”  Rogers  said: 
“a  lot  of  enthusiasm.  What  I 
want  is  newspaper  people- 
people  who  know  the  business. 
No  amateurs.  Professionals  who 
respect  themselves  and  other 
professionals.  I’m  not  lunning 
a  school  of  journalism  here  for 
the  New  York  Times  or  any 
other  newspapers.  We  simply 
feel  that  we  must  get  out  a 
(luality  newspaper  or  the  people 
of  Fairfield  are  not  going  to 
read  it. 

“These  are  educated,  intelli¬ 
gent  people.  If  we  give  them  the 
kind  of  newspaper  we  believe 
we  can  give  them,  they  will  read 
the  Courier.  Advertising  will 
take  care  of  itself.  I’ve  been 
in  this  business  a  good  many 
years.  I  grew  up  in  it,  and  1 
think  I  know  what  a  good  news¬ 
paper  should  look  like.  We  mean 
to  produce  one.” 

• 

Expert  in  the  house 

Vancouver,  B.  C. 

Hal  Straight,  publisher  of 
the  Citizen,  North  Vancouver, 
and  printer  of  a  large  group  of 
weeklies  for  the  Vancouver  area, 
decided  he  needed  an  expert  to 
conduct  a  feasibility  study,  so 
he  engaged  his  son,  Robbie,  who 
has  become  an  authority  in  that 
field. 
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man's  dream. 


*lntroduced  in  mid- 1968,  the  Mark  Ml  is  today  outselling 
all  other  mokes  combined,  with  many  units  on-line. 


CUTLER-HAMMER 

INDUSTKIAL  SYSTEMS  I DENVEH  DIVISION.  Dtnvr.  Colo. 


New  ideas 
from  the 
newspaper 
stems 


New*  Mark  111” 
High-performance  stacker 
with  one-second  cycle  time. 


Here’s  the  counter-stacker  that 
can  make  your  current  produc¬ 
tion  figures  obsolete.  The  true 
one-second  cycle  stacker.  Maxi¬ 
mum  output— 60  stacks  per  min¬ 
ute.  Most  reliable  high-speed 
stacker  on  the  market. 

Reaches  and  maintains  top  ■ ; 
speed  without  “tuning.” 


The  Mark  III  is  the 
ultimate  refinement  of  our 
famous  Model  II  stackers, 
more  than  400  of  which  are 
now  operating  in  pressrooms  all 
over  the  world.  It's  even  more 
ruggedly  dependable,  because 
our  new  basic  design  is  electro¬ 
mechanical.  More  efficient.  More 
reliable.  And  a  maintenance 

Practically  jam-free! 

High  speed  meant  we  needed 
jam-free  capability.  We  wanted 
a  positive  ejection  mechanism. 
So  we  designed  one,  using  a  two- 
bar  ejector  drive  that  positively 
pushes  the  stacks  out.  So  precise 
it  can  eject  a  single  paper  I  And 
even  the  occasional  misformed 
stack  gets  ejected  without 
machine  stoppage. 


Mark  Ml  features  a  salid-state  cantrol 
system  and  alternating  or  double 
delivery.  It'seven  portablel 

Only  compensating  stacker. 

Stilt  a  Cutler-Hammer  exclusive. 
The  only  stacker  that  can  deliver 
l-fo-4-batch  stacks  compensated. 
And  it's  fully  programmable! 

The  Mark  III  counter-stacker 
is  another  example  of  Cutler- 
Hammer’s  total  materials-han- 
dlihg  system  capability  that's 
setting  new  standards  in  perform¬ 
ance,  reliability,  and  back-up 
service  for  the  industry. 

Contact  your  C-H  News¬ 
paper  Industry  Specialist  today. 
Or  write  our  Denver  Division, 
34th  &  Walnut,  Denver,  Co.  80205. 


Snelliiig  to  promote 
$5  million  job  ads 


A  quarter-million  dollar  na¬ 
tional  magazine  ad  campaign, 
largest  yet  by  far  in  the  employ¬ 
ment  industry,  was  announced 
this  week  by  Snelling  and  Snell- 
ing  Inc.,  professional  employ¬ 
ment  service. 

The  campaign,  scheduled  to 
run  over  a  12-month  period,  will 
tie  in  with  classified  newspaper 
advertising  by  the  system’s  454 
offices  in  43  states  and  abroad. 
The  classified  program  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  reach  an  all-time  high 
of  more  than  $5  million,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Robert  O.  Snelling,  Sr., 
president. 

The  national  magazine  cam¬ 
paign  was  outlined  at  the  sys¬ 
tem’s  national  advertising  com¬ 
mittee  conference  at  its  South¬ 
eastern  Reginal  Headquarters 
in  Indian  Rocks  Beach,  Florida, 
by  Richard  C.  Edstrom,  assist¬ 
ant  vicepresident  for  advertis¬ 
ing  and  public  relations,  and 
Douglas  Parker  of  the  N.  W. 
Ayer  advertising  agency. 

Media  purchases  and  ad  lay¬ 
out  in  national  and  employment 
industry  publications  will  be  de- 
sigfned  to  reach  male  and  female 
readers  for  technical,  sales, 
clerical  and  administrative  posi¬ 
tions. 


Display  ads  will  run  in  black 
and  white  in  Life,  Readers 
Digest,  Playboy,  Cosmopoliton 
and  Personel  Journal. 

Other  promotional  functions, 
like  direct  mail  and  sales  cam¬ 
paigns,  will  l)e  initiated  at  the 
system’s  International  Head¬ 
quarters  in  .suburban  Philadel¬ 
phia. 

Snelling  said  the  media 
choices  and  purchase  combina¬ 
tions  will  allow  the  firm  to  reach 
over  70  percent  of  its  best  pros¬ 
pects  from  now  until  May,  1970. 

The  conference  at  Indian 
Rocks  Beach  featuied  a  series 
of  panel  discussions  between 
seven  Professional  Employment 
Service  owner-managers  repre- 
.senting  local  offices  in  the 
United  States  and  abroad,  and 
officials  of  the  firm. 

The  seven  local  office  repre¬ 
sentatives  were  also  given  thor¬ 
ough  outlines  of  Snelling  and 
Snelling’s  rapidly  expanding 
public  relations  program. 

Boys  and  girls  by  the  thou¬ 
sands  find  employment  through 
the  firm’s  Summer  Job  Pro¬ 
gram,  a  service  rendered  to  both 
the  youngsters  and  employers 
without  service  charge. 

.\nother  PR  endeavor  pursued 


Back  to  School  campaign 
against  drop-outs. 

“As  official  Professional  Em¬ 
ployment  Service  to  both  the 
National  and  American  Foot¬ 
ball  Leagues,’’  Snelling  added, 
“wc  take  pains  to  guide  athletes 
through  the  hazards  of  unplan¬ 
ned  futures  by  placement  on  be- 
tween-season  jobs  leading  to 
solid  careers  after  their  playing 
days  are  over.” 

Former  publisher 
turns  to  teaching 

Reno,  Nev. 

William  C.  Metz,  newspaper¬ 
man  with  a  broad  professional 
and  academic  background,  has 
joined  the  faculty  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Journalism  at  the 
University  of  Nevada.  Before 
entering  journalism  teaching, 
ho  was  publisher  of  the  Pismo 
Times  and  Grover  City  Press 
in  California. 

• 

Toy  book  on  Sunday 

Hawthorne,  Calif. 

Is  Christmas  just  around  the 
corner?  Mattel  Toys  is  right  up 
on  things  with  the  announce¬ 
ment  of  its  annual  Yuletide 
drive — -“strongest  ad  campaign 
in  toy  industry  history” — set  to 
open  in  November.  The  multi- 
media  push  w’ill  feature  a  16- 
page  Matel  Christmas  Toy  Book, 
which  will  be  used  as  an  insert 
in  Sunday  newspapers  with  28.5 
million  circulation.  The  agency 
is  Carson/Roberts,  Inc. 


ads  in  one  issue 


Los  ANG '.LES 
The  Los  Angeles  Times’  7th 
annual  all-classified  Mid /ear 
Opportunities  Edition,  July  13, 
carried  17,210  ads.  This  is  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  an  all-time  record 
for  classified  ad  count  in  a  single 
issue  of  any  newspaper.  The 
110-page  section  contained  255,- 
178  net  paid  lines  of  classifie  d. 

The  entire  Times  July  13 
issue,  including  the  community 
sections,  published  22,928  classi¬ 
fied  ads  and  385,750  lines. 

“The  record-setting  Midyear 
section  was  made-up  in  2  hours,” 
said  Frank  W.  Lester,  Times 
classified  ad  director.  “The 
whole  program  from  start  to 
finish  was  an  outstanding  ex¬ 
ample  of  co-operation  between 
all  departments  concerned  — 
production,  promotion,  research 
and  classified.” 

• 

Church  paper  moves 

LeMaks,  Iowa 
Carter  Pitts,  publisher  of  the 
LeMars  Daily  Sentinel,  an¬ 
nounced  the  moving  of  the 
Globe  newspaper  from  Spencer 
to  LeMars.  The  Globe,  a  Cath¬ 
olic  diocesan  newspaper  for  the 
Sioux  City  diocese,  moved  to 
the  Sentinel  plant  to  bring  the 
operation  closer  to  the  editorial 
offices. 


ummm; 

SNAKE  AU  GRATIN! 


OOCW/ 


/2m, 


WHAT  WE  THINK  WE 
SEE  ISN'T  ALWAYS 
WHAT  W£  REALLY  SEE. 
JUST  AS  ALL  YELLOW 
EARTHMOVING 
MACHINESARENT 
MADE  BY 
CATERRLLAR. 


ACTUALLY.  ^ 
CATERPILLAR* 
AND  CAT*ARE 
TRADEfVWRKS  OF 
CATERPILLAR 
TRACTOR  CO.  AND 
SHOULD  BE  USED 
TO  IDEIVTIFY 
ONLY  PRODUCTS* 
WE  MAKE. 


THESE  INCLUDE  IF  YOUVE  EVER  BEEN 


WHEEL  AS 
WELL  AS 
TRACK-TYPE 
MACHINES. 


C«i«rpdi«r  C«i  «rbd9«re  Tr«(iem«tk$  of  Crfiefprii«r  Co. 


AS  CAUGHT  IN  A  MISTAKEN 

3  IDENTITY,  WE  THINK 

YPE  YOU'LL  UNDERSTAND  OUR 

ES.  SITUATION.  YOUR  HELP 

IN  CORRECTLY  USING  OUR 
TRADEMARK  TO  REFER 
ONLY  7D  OUR  PRODUCTS 
WILL  BE  APPRECIATED. 

fH  CATERPILLAR 

Reg.  U.S.  Pat.  Off. 
♦Wheel  and  Track-Type  Tractors 
Loaders  •  Scrapers  •  Engines 
Motor  Graders  •  Pipelayers  •  Off-Highway  Trucks 


The  Des  Moines  Register  and  Tribune  makes 
newspaper  buying  a  different  ballgame.  Dif¬ 
ferent  because  our  circulation  is  different  — 
86%  is  outside  the  metro  area  of  Des 
Moines. 

In  total  effective  buying  income  (as  mea¬ 
sured  by  Sales  Management's  1968  Survey 
of  Newspaper  Markets),  we  are  the  21st 
largest  market  in  the  country  .  .  .  bigger 
than  Indianapolis. 

Check  Sales  Management’s  market  list  at 
the  right.  If  you  want  more  proof,  write  for 
our  132  page  book  “Newspaper  Market 
Rankings”  and  get  rankings  of  100  markets 
by  six  coverage  levels. 


Market  Total  Buying  Income  Rank 

New  York  $60,460,489  1 

Los  Angeles 

Long  Beach  32,211,968  2 

Chicago  .  26,917,633  3 

Detroit .  15,950,487  4 

Philadelphia  15,009,913  5 

Boston  12,624,946  6 

San  Francisco  11,731,359  7 

Newark  10,869,794  8 

Washington,  D.C.  10,740,281  9 

St.  Louis  9,331,833  10 

Nassau  Co.,  N.Y.  8,731,634  11 

Cleveland .  7,508,724  12 

Pittsburgh  .  6,876,917  13 


Market  Total  Buying  Income  Rank 

Minneapolis  $  6,233,200  14 

Baltimore  .  6,032,676  15 

Houston .  5,987,937  16 

Atlanta .  5,753,683  17 

Kansas  City,  Mo.  5,611,783  18 

Miami  5,569,923  19 

Milwaukee  5,435,379  20 


DES  MOINES 

Indianapolis 
Seattle 
Cincinnati 
Oakland  . 


5,152,521  21 

5,086,721  22 

5,048,210  23 

4,897,262  24 

4,863,265  25 


A  DIFFERENT 
BALLGAME 


DES  MOINES  Register  and  Tribune 

Gardner  Cowles,  President  Q]  Sunday  518,667  Q  Combined  Daily  364,387 
National  Advertising  Manager:  J.  Woodrow  Beard  •  Represented  by  Cresmer,  Woodward,  O'Mara  and  Ormsbee,  Inc. 


Yellow  tabs  and  gifts 
bolster  store’s  image 

By  Ken  Rer^lund 


Minnf:apolis 

Finding  a  successful  technique 
that  can  be  used  year  after  year 
is  the  aim  of  many  advertising 
and  promotion  efforts.  At  John¬ 
ston’s  here,  an  effective  formula 
levolving  around  dominant 
newspaper  advertising  and  gifts 
has  been  paying  off  for  the  last 
decade. 

Johnston’s  is  a  specialty  ap- 
()liance  outlet.  Through  the 
year  the  firm  has  worked  out  a 
simple  but  worthwhile  plan  for 
promoting  appliances  and  other 
merchandise  through  the  sea¬ 
sons.  A  keystone  for  the  pro¬ 
gram  is  “lanyap” — an  idea  bor¬ 
rowed  from  New  Orleans. 

Clarence  Bauman,  advertising 
and  display  director,  explains 
that  “lanyap”  was  a  well  estab¬ 
lished  custom  in  Louisiana.  A 
merchant  would  show  his  ap¬ 
preciation  of  a  purchase  by 
throwing  in  a  little  gift,  a 
“lanyap”  to  earn  goodwill.  At 
Johnston’s,  the  “lanyap”  may 
be  dinnerware,  cooking  utensils, 
I'ecord  albums,  cameras,  center- 
pieces,  toasters  and  blankets. 

Johnston’s  is  ranked  as  the 
21st  largest  newspaper  adver¬ 
tiser  in  Minneapolis  w'ith  in- 
.sertions  in  both  the  Minnenpolus 
Star  and  Minneapolis  Tribune. 

The  store  has  adopted  a  tab¬ 
loid  format  that  provides  high 
readership.  A  folded  cut  sheet 
of  yellow  newsprint  is  crowded 
with  Johnston  specials  and  en¬ 
closed  with  the  newspapers  in 
its  distribution. 

“We’re  the  only  store  using 
this  format  in  Minneapolis  and 
it  has  been  quite  successful,” 
Bauman  said.  “For  one  thing, 
the  color  catches  the  reader’s 
eye.  Then  he  has  to  look  side¬ 
ways  to  see  the  copy.  Often  as 


not  the  sheet  falls  from  the 
newspaper,  is  picked  up  and 
saved.  Many  shopjiers  bring 
the  insert,  using  it  for  a  refer¬ 
ence.” 

A  twice-a-week  insertion 
schedule  has  proved  worthwhile. 
The  section  appears  in  an  after¬ 
noon  new'spaper  on  Monday  and 
a  morning  edition  on  Friday.  It 
is  supported  by  four  or  five 
large  ads  in  the  paper  during 
the  same  week. 

Recently  special  items  from 
the  tabloid  have  been  “pre¬ 
viewed”  in  the  newspaper  ads 
themselves,  a  technique  which 
heightens  interest  in  the  tab¬ 
loid.  Johnston’s  finds  this  strate¬ 
gy'  effective  without  using  radio 
or  television.  Outdoor  advertis¬ 
ing  is  used  only  occasionally 
during  a  distributor-sponsored 
promotion. 

Through  the  years,  Johnston’s 
has  won  a  number  of  honors 
in  the  trade.  These  recently  pro¬ 
vided  the  basis  for  a  “prestige 
ad”  which  pointed  to  these  store 
landmarks:  George  Johnston, 
elected  president  of  a  national 
appliance  group  .  .  •  regional 
sales  honors  from  manufactur¬ 
ers  ...  an  award  to  a  Johnston 
salesman  for  being  named  Na¬ 
tional  Creative  Salesman  of  the 
Year  .  .  . 

Should  an  appliance  store  use 
special  sizes  or  ask  for  special 
positions  when  scheduling  its 
newspaper  ads? 

Johnston’s  uses  a  blend  of 
large  and  small  ads.  Bauman 
notes  that  in  Minneapolis  a 
premium  space  .sometimes  works 
well.  Johnston’s  is  currently 
using  a  2  col.  x  10  in.  ad  on  the 
first  page  of  the  sports  section. 

“We  pay  a  bit  more  for  this 
spot  but  w'e  feel  it  is  paying 


off,”  Johnston’s  ad  director  said. 
“There  are  only  three  ads  on 
the  entire  page.  And  our  ad  is 
in  a  section  that  everyone  seems 
to  pick  up.” 

When  running  large  ads, 
Johnston’s  specifies  from  three 
to  five  columns  running  high  on 
the  page.  This  enables  the  store 
to  dominate  the  area  since  no 
large  ad  or  editorial  unit  can 
be  placed  alongside. 

“We  use  every  penny  avail¬ 
able  for  advertising  earned 
through  allocations,”  Bauman 
said.  “Some  dealers  let  this 
money  go  down  the  drain  but 
if  money  is  available,  we  pro¬ 
mote  heavily  despite  the  season 
and  regardless  if  sales  are  up, 
down  or  just  holding  their 
own.” 

Dominant  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  through  45  years  of  selling 
in  the  Twin  Cities  has  given 
Johnston’s  a  strong  image  in 
the  area.  Presently  the  store 
operates  only  from  its  3029 
Nicollet  Avenue  showrooms  but 
this  is  expected  to  change  soon. 

“We  hope  to  find  strategic  lo¬ 
cations  in  suburban  areas  soon,” 
Bauman  disclosed.  “Our  adver¬ 
tising  of  course  goes  over  the 
entire  area  and  influences  a  lot 
of  people.” 

• 

Hertz  car  rental 
ads  in  16  markets 

“In  a  world  where  everybody 
watches  out  for  himself,  it’s 
comforting  to  have  someone 
watching  out  for  you.” 

These  reassuring  words  make 
up  the  theme  of  a  multi-million 
dollar  ad  campaign  for  Hertz, 
which  started  July  28  with 
newspaper  ads  in  16  markets. 

Through  its  agency,  Carl  Ally 
Inc.,  the  “Number  One”  car 
rental  firm  will  be  spending 
more  than  $12  million  to  tell 
business  and  vacation  travelers 
that  “Vhe  basic  difference  be¬ 
tween  us  and  the  other  rent-a- 
car  companies  is :  They  rent  you 
a  car.  We  rent  you  a  company.” 

First  ads  in  the  newspaper 
drive  were  full  pages  in  New 
York,  Chicago,  Los  Angeles  and 
San  Francisco.  Inserts  of  1,000 
lines  will  appear  in  Cleveland, 
Dallas,  Detroit,  Houston,  Min¬ 
neapolis,  Pittsburgh,  St.  Louis, 
Baltimore,  Washington,  Boston, 
Philadelphia  and  Buffalo, 

• 

Apeiicy  art  director 

Kenneth  A.  Parlatore  has 
joined  Hecht,  Vidmar,  Inc.,  New 
York  advertising  agency  as  an 
art  director.  He  is  the  son  of 
Jim  Parlatore,  general  news  di¬ 
rector  of  Carl  Byoir  &  Associ¬ 
ates  and  former  Associated 
Press  reporter.  Formerly  with 
A1  Paul,  Lefton,  young  Parla¬ 
tore  is  a  U.S.  Navy  veteran  and 
graduate  of  Pratt  Institute. 


Cox  fills  Washington 
news  bureau  staff 

Atla  .nta 

Cox  Broadcasting  Corp  )ra- 
tion  has  announced  the  stafi  for 
its  Washington  News  o'fice, 
scheduled  to  open  in  September. 

The  assignments  are:  Thotnas 
Frawley,  director;  James  (iilt- 
mier  and  Hal  Cessna,  corre¬ 
spondents;  and  James  Eury, 
chief  photographer. 

J.  Leonard  Reinsch,  president, 
said  three  of  the  appointees  will 
go  to  Washington  from  news 
spondents;  and  James  Eury, 
and  television  stations.  Frawley 
has  been  news  director  at  WHIG 
in  Dayton  since  1958.  Giltmier 
is  with  WSB-TV  in  Atlanta  as 
investigative  reporter.  Eury  is 
a  photographer-reporter  at 
WSOC-TV  in  Charlotte. 

Cessna  will  join  Cox  from  the 
Westinghouse  Broadcasting  Co. 
News  Bureau  in  Washington. 

The  Washington  News  Otlice 
for  Atlanta-based  Cox  Broad¬ 
casting  will  supply  news  to  all 
CBC  stations.  It  also  will  serve 
as  an  additional  channel  of  com¬ 
munications  for  the  communities 
served  by  the  stations  and  their 
representatives  in  Congress, 
Reinsch  explained. 

The  Washington  Office  will  be 
in  operation  when  Congress  re¬ 
turns  from  its  summer  recess  on 
September  2.  The  Office  will  be 
headquartered  in  the  Broadcast¬ 
ing-Telecasting  Building,  1735 
DeSales  Street,  N.  W. 

Eischen  takes  job 
at  Forest  Institute 

Washington 

Charles  N.  Eischen,  a  news¬ 
paperman  for  15  years  and  a 
Congressional  press  secretary 
for  four  years,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  Editor-Special  Projects 
of  the  American  Forest  Insti¬ 
tute,  education  and  public  rela¬ 
tions  arm  of  the  forest  indus¬ 
try,  with  headquarters  in  Wash¬ 
ington. 

A  graduate  of  Stanford  Uni¬ 
versity  with  a  Master’s  Degree 
in  Journalism,  Eischen  began 
his  newspaper  career  in  San 
Rafael,  California,  as  city  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Independent-Journal. 
He  moved  to  the  San  Francisco 
Examiner  where  he  served 
as  the  Marin  County  Bureau 
Chief. 

Following  travels  in  Europe, 
Eischen  moved  to  San  Diego 
where  he  covered  the  growing 
aviation  and  aerospace  indus¬ 
tries  for  the  San  Diego  Morn¬ 
ing  Union. 

In  Washington,  he  worked  for 
an  independent  news  bureau  and 
later  joined  the  staff  of  U,  S. 
Rep.  Patsy  T.  Mink  of  Haw:iii 
as  press  secretary  and  executive 
assistant. 
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NEVER  BORE.  EVEN  FOR  HIGH  PURPOSES." 

—  Thomas  Vail,  Publisher  and  Editor,  The  Plain  Dealer,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


Inform.  Educate.  Lead.  Involve. 
Crusade  when  you  must. 
Champion  great  causes.  Even  lost 
causes. 

Make  your  newspaper  great.  But 
never  bore. 


Be  exciting,  entertaining,  involv¬ 
ing.  Innovate.  Grab  your  readers. 
Motivate.  Communicate  high  pur¬ 
pose  and  grand  plans. 

Do  what  you  can  to  raise  the 
quality  of  human  existence. 


Keep  your  eyes  on  the  stars  and 
your  feet  on  the  ground. 

The  Plain  Dealer  conforms  to  these 
ideals.  As  the  largest  newspaper  in 
Ohio,  it  is  respected.  To  the  best  of 
our  ability  it  is  never  dull. 


The  Plain  Dealer  bTHE  STARTER. 

NaHonol  representatives:  Cresmer,  Woodward,  O'Moro  &  Ormsbee,  Inc.  Eastern  resort  and  travel  representatives:  The  Corfield  Company,  New  York.  Newspaper  I 


Through  Wick  Fowler  GI’s 


communicate 

By  Ginger  Bankh 

Austin,  Tex. 

When  Wick  Fowler  called  Bill 
Rives,  executive  editor  of  the 
Denton  (Texas)  Record  Chron¬ 
icle,  at  2  a.m.  one  night  in  1965, 
he  had  hopes  that  the  newspa¬ 
per  would  send  him  to  Vietnam. 
Although  Fowler  wanted  to  go 
to  war  to  interview  Texas  fight¬ 
ing  men,  he  really  did  not  be¬ 
lieve  that  Rives  would  send  him. 

Before  Fowler  had  a  chance 
to  crack  one  of  his  lightening- 
fast  quips,  however,  he  was  on 
his  way  to  Saigon.  Sent  by  the 
smallest  newspaper  ever  to  have 
its  own  correspondent  in  Viet¬ 
nam,  Fowler  introduced  himself 
there  as  the  “Military  Affairs 
Editor  of  the  Denton  Record 
Chronicle.” 

The  somewhat  sudden  trip  to 
Vietnam  was  handled  in  typical 
Fowler  fashion.  The  veteran 
Texas  newsman  is  known  for 
his  spur-of-the-moment  deci¬ 
sions. 

One  trip  to  Vietnam  would 
probably  be  enough  for  prac¬ 
tically  anyone,  but  not  for 
Fowler.  Giving  up  his  success¬ 
ful  newsletter  about  Texas  poll- 


-Boston  ^ 

Then,  you’ll  need 

WORCESTER 

Here’s  Why! 
Boston-Worcester 

is  one  market 
sharing  finance,  .trans¬ 
portation,  warehousing 
and  distribution. 

But,  Boston  and  Worcester 


are  SEPARATE 
NEWSPAPER  MARKETS 


WORCESTER  TELEGRAM  &  GAZETTE 

.  .V  '00  SLnflj,  .  ■  !  . 


Represented  by  Cresmer. 
Woodward.  0  Mata 
and  Ormsbee.  Inc 


back  home 


Wick  Fowler 


tics,  last  February  the  humorist 
embarked  on  a  three-month  tour 
of  duty  in  Vietnam  again  to 
write  features  about  Texans  at 
war. 

At  the  end  of  his  1965  two- 
month  stint  as  a  war  correspon¬ 
dent,  Fowler  w’as  asked  if  he 
planned  a  return  trip  to  Viet¬ 
nam.  “I  told  the  Marines  at  the 
DaNang  Press  Center  that  I’d 
be  back  in  six  years,”  recalled 
Fowler.  “I  said  I  was  sure 
they’d  still  be  there  to  greet 
me.” 

The  one-time  World  War  II 
European  correspondent  (for 
the  Dallas  Morning  News) 
could  not  wait  six  years  for  a 
return  to  Vietnam.  The  reason? 

“Most  of  the  major  American 
radio  and  television  network 
personnel  in  Vietnam  are  en¬ 
tirely  too  competitive,”  Fowler 
explained.  “They  emphasize  the 
battle  scenes  too  much  and  the 
human  side  of  the  story  far  too 
little. 

“The  networks  don’t  seem  to 
be  interested  in  the  truck  driver, 
the  guy  behind  the  desk,  or  the 
soldier  who  has  never  heard  any 
shots  fired.” 

The  soldier's  view 

The  serious  side  of  Fowler 
does  not  often  emerge.  When  he 
is  serious,  his  deep  thoughts 
have  to  wade  through  his  usual 
barrage  of  jokes  and  puns  to 
reach  the  surface.  Ordinarily 
his  serious  thoughts  are  dis¬ 
guised  in  quips,  but  when  dis¬ 
cussing  matters  which  concern 
him  deeply,  he  is  very  expres¬ 
sive. 

“The  boys  in  Vietnam  want 
to  go  ahead  and  fight  and  get 


the  war  over  with,”  Fowler  said 
as  he  leaned  forward  in  his  easy 
chair.  “They  are  tired  of  talk¬ 
ing  about  what  we’re  going  to 
do  over  there. 

“Soldiers,”  he  opined,  “under¬ 
stand  the  war.  Senators  don’t.” 

Fowler  feels  that  soldiers  also 
have  a  much  better  understand¬ 
ing  of  people  and  the  reasons 
for  being  in  Vietnam  than  do 
many  reporters. 

“You  hardly  ever  read  about 
ways  in  which  GI’s  win  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  the  Vietnamese.  Some 
reporters  may  not  think  this 
part  of  the  war  is  an  interest¬ 
ing  as  battle,  but  it  is  equally, 
if  not  more,  important,”  he  said 
firmly. 

“You  never  hear  about  sol¬ 
diers  making  friends  with  chil¬ 
dren  by  giving  them  C-rations,” 
he  continued.  “Or  about  18- 
year-olds  who  ‘adopt’  small 
Vietnamese  children  and  send 
them  food  and  clothing.” 

Deep  commitment 

Fowler’s  deep  commitment  to 
reporting  human  stories  that 
have  previously  been  overlooked 
was  the  real  reason  for  his  sec¬ 
ond  trip  to  the  war.  That  deep 
personal  commitment  also  moti¬ 
vated  Fowler  to  pay  his  own 
way  to  Vietnam  this  year. 

Desiring  to  achieve  the  widest 
possible  circulation  of  his  stories 
in  Texas,  Fowler  decided  to  syn¬ 
dicate  his  one-man  news  service 
rather  than  go  to  Vietnam  for 
just  one  newspaper.  After  try¬ 
ing  to  sell  his  service  through 
letters  to  Texas  editors,  Fowler 
went  to  Vietnam  with  agree¬ 
ments  from  15  Texas  newspa- 
jiers  under  his  belt. 

Covering  the  war  for  money 
was  at  the  bottom  of  the  list 
of  Fowler’s  reasons  for  return¬ 
ing  to  Vietnam.  As  Texas  Pa¬ 
rade  reports,  when  a  small  Texas 
daily  offered  him  $15  an  article 
for  his  feature  and  picture  serv¬ 
ice,  Fowler  wrote  the  editor, 
“Based  on  your  circulation,  you 
have  no  business  paying  that 
much.  Make  it  $10.” 

Money  always  has  been  the 
least  of  Fowler’s  worries— even 
when  he  was  drawing  a  rather 
meager  salary  as  a  Texas  High¬ 
way  Patrolman.  Now  with  his 
lucrative  packaged  chili  mix 
company  and  with  his  wife’s 
numerous  business  interests,  the 
Fowlers  live  comfortably  in  a 
large  home  in  Austin,  Texas. 

Bess  Fowler,  Wick’s  elegant 
wife,  understandably  chose  to 
stay  in  that  nice  home  instead 
of  accepting  her  husband’s  offer 
to  take  her  along  to  Vietnam 
this  year. 

Once  he  sets  his  mind 

“I  just  couldn’t  convince  her 
to  be  my  war  photographer,” 
the  rotund  Fowler  chuckled.  “I 
didn’t  have  much  trouble  con¬ 


vincing  her  to  go  as  fai  as 
Honolulu,  though.” 

Convincing  Fowler  not  to 
make  the  trip  at  all  would  have 
been  the  best  trick.  Ask  ;Iess 
Fowder;  she  tried. 

“Once  he  sets  his  mine  to 
something,”  she  said,  “th<  re’s 
no  stopping  him.” 

Truer  words  were  n-ver 
spoken.  Fowler  always  seems  to 
do  exactly  what  he  pleases,  but 
without  a  trace  of  audacity. 
Many  of  his  activities  stem 
from  his  limitless  generosity. 
When  he  tires  of  sailboats  he 
has  built  (which  totaled  2.‘’>  at 
last  count) ,  he  gives  them  away. 
Friends  are  amazed  that  he  has 
packaged  chili  mix  to  sell;  he 
gives  away  packages  of  the  hot 
Mexican  dish  as  if  they  were 
candy. 

“The  real  reason  I  give  chili 
away,”  the  chili  baron  quip[)e(i, 
“is  to  get  my  friends  addicted 
to  the  chili.  It’s  extremely  habit¬ 
forming  and  people  will  go  to 
any  lengths  to  get  it.” 

Vietnam  fighting  men  went 
to  great  lengths  to  prepare 
Fowler’s  steamy  concoction.  He 
took  several  cases  of  the  mix 
to  Vietnam  and  the  soldiers 
loved  it — even  though  they 
sometimes  had  to  improvise  by 
using  water  buffalo  meat. 

Chili  Appreciation  Society 

Fowler’s  chili  was  so  popular 
that  he  was  able  to  establish 
the  DaNang  Branch  of  the  Chili 
Appreciation  Society,  Interna-  . 
tional. 

Although  Fowler  suggested 
dropping  his  “2-Alarm”  chili  on 
the  formidable  jungle  to  de¬ 
foliate  it,  another  of  his  aids  to 
winning  the  war  seems  more 
practical. 

“I  think  we  should  hire  the 
Viet  Cong  to  fight  the  war  for 
us,”  he  said  with  his  typical 
smile.  “In  the  long  run,  I  think 
it  would  be  cheaper.” 

But  Fowler  really  thinks  that 
the  solution  to  the  conflict  rest? 
largely  in  the  laps  of  citizens 
in  the  United  States. 

“Responsibility  is  the  key¬ 
word,”  he  said.  “People  have  to 
be  responsible  enough  to  look 
at  all  aspects  of  the  war.  Per¬ 
haps  then  they  can  see  that  it’s 
much  better  to  stop  the  Com-  I 
munists  in  Vietnam  than  in 
Honolulu  or  San  Francisco.”  I 

Journalists  have  an  even 
greater  responsibility  according  ’ 
to  Fowler. 

“Today  there  is  entirely  too  ' 
much  opinion  in  news  stories,” 
he  .said.  “It  should  be  sifted  out 
and  put  on  the  editorial  pages 
where  it  belongs.  Readers  basic¬ 
ally  want  news,  not  so  many 
intellectual  pieces  you  can’t 
understand  unless  you  look  up 
every  other  word.” 


(Continued  on  page  28) 
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During  the  first  six  months 
of  this  year,  we  printed 
80  different  pages  of 


Editorial 

SpectaColor 

We  also  printed  112  different  pages  of  Specta¬ 
Color  and  HiFi  advertising  — a  total  production 
of  over  165  million  impressions  at  the  rate  of 
better  than  one  new  page  a  day. 

That  includes:  26.4  million  ad  impressions  for 
department  stores,  23.1  million  for  the  grocery 
trade,  21.1  million  for  liquor,  20.8  million  for  soft 
drinks  and  1 7  million  for  furniture  and  carpeting. 

In  all,  45  different  advertisers  offered  more 
than  50  different  types  of  products  and  services 
through  Standard  Gravure  SpectaColor  and 
HiFi. 

All  of  which  could  be  pretty  meaningless  to 
you  — unless  you  happen  to  be  planning  your 
first  page;  in  which  case  our  know-how  can  be  of 
lots  of  help. 


Standard  Gravure  Corporation 

643  South  Sixth  Street,  Louisville,  Kentucky 


AN  UP-TO-THE-MINUTE  GUIDE  TO  MAJOR  NEWS  SOURCES  TO 
PROVIDE  INFORMATION,  CHECK  NEWS  AND  FEATURE  RELEASES 


FOREIGN  GOVERNMENTS 


AEROSPACE  A  DEFENSE 


NATIONAL  ASSN.  OF  INDEPENDENT  INSUR¬ 
ERS — SpoEawncn  for  Mqmsnf  of  •u*e 

Imuran  in  U.  S.  |4R0  nffiliatM  companim) 
Principal  taurca  af  inlermatien  on  all  lacah  of 
bwinau.  NAII  tfaH  anJ  mambar  cempany 
afEica*  prevUa  paraonal  Mririca  fo  nawt  madia. 
Vaafal  Lammon,  Prai.,  Roqar  Dova.  VP-PR:  30  W. 
Manroa  St.,  Ckicaga,  III.  60603.  Tal.  (312) 
263-6031. 


RCA  DEFENSE  ELECTRONIC  PRODUCTS:  For 
information  on  Communications  &  Electronics; 
Talavisiorv— military  and  spaca;  Apollo— radar, 
communications  and  alactronics;  Radars — spaca 
and  tactical;  Avionics — military  and  commar- 
cial— Contact  Nickolas  F.  Panslaro,  Manaqar, 
Public  Affairs.  RCA  DEP  Mama  Hiqliway. 
Moorastown  NJ.  080S7,  Bldg.  108-112.  Tala- 
pkona  1609)  23S  8383. 


MEXICAN  NATIONAL  TOURIST  COUNCIL— 
Information,  photos  and  rasaarck  kelp  on  al 
nonpolitical  aspects  of  Maiican  life — and  assist- 
anca  on  wotiin^  trips.  Contact  PR  Dir. 
Patar  Callian,  or  Ernest  Silverman  (aconomict), 
Carol  Zaisar  (tourism).  Daniel  Cannin9  (cul¬ 
tural)  at  677  Fiftk  Ava..  New  York —  (212) 
7SS-72I2.  Cklca90,  Zana  Robbins  at  One  East 
Wackar  Dr.— (313)  329-9292.  Lot  An9aloi. 

Bud  Lewis  at  8741  Sunset  Bkrd. — (213)  OL 
5  9242. 


HUMBLE  OIL  A  REFINING  CO.— Got  a  ques¬ 
tion  about  Humble?  Need  a  photo  of  oil  opera¬ 
tions?  Contact  Arch  Smith,  Head,  Madia  Ra- 
lations.  800  Ball.  Houston  77001.  (713)  221- 
4376  or  Blau  Baathard,  Madia  Relations,  30 
Rockafallar  Plasa,  New  York  City  10020,  (2i2) 
974-3620. 


FARM  FACTS  A  PHOTOS— Photos,  slides,  mo¬ 
tion  footaqa,  backqround  information  on  farm 
equipment  and  mechaniiad  farminq.  BAW 
prints  raadily  availabla;  others  may  taka  a  littia 
lonqar.  Dept.  382'EP,  Naw  Holland  Div.  of 
Sparry  Rand.  Naw  Holland.  Pa.  I7SS7.  (7I7.3S4. 
2121).  We're  never  too  busy  to  check  the  fila! 


HELICOPTERS 


COPY,  PHOTOS  AND  FEATURES  ON  BELL 

military  and  commercial  kalicoptars  in  usa 
throuqkout  the  world.  Bell  is  world's  largest 
producer  with  more  than  12.000  units  dalivarad 
to  all  U.S.  Military  Services  and  civil,  business 
and  industry  usars  in  the  U.S.  and  more  than 
SO  Free  World  countries.  Write  or  call;  Larry 
M.  Hayes,  public  relations  director.  Ball  Heli¬ 
copter  Co.,  P.O.  Boi  482,  Ft.  Worth,  Taias 
76101.  Phnna  817-280-243$. 


DATA  MANAGEMENT 
AND  DISPLAY  SYSTEMS 


PHARMACEUTICALS 


SQUIBB  BEECH-NUT,  INC.— Worldwide  drug 
and  food  products  manufacturer  formed  by  the 
merger  of  E.  R.  Squibb  A  Sons,  Inc.  and  Baach- 
Nut  Life  Savers  in  January,  1968.  Major  busi¬ 
ness  operations  era:  E.  R.  Squibb  A  Sons.  Inc. 
for  ethical  and  propriatary  drug  products; 
Baack-Nut  Inc.  lor  confections  and  food  prod¬ 
ucts;  and  Dobbs  Houses  for  restaurants  and 
airline  food  services.  Director  of  Public  Affairs. 
Squibb  Baack-Nut:  David  F.  Quinlan.  Public 
Relations  Manager,  E.  R.  Squibb;  Paul  L.  Wast- 
phal  460  Park  Avenue,  Naw  York,  N.Y,  10022. 
Tala|>hona;  (212)  759-8700. 


SANDERS  ASSOCIATES,  INC. — Information  on 
data  management  and  display  systems  and 
computar  peripheral  equipment — tha  fastest 
growth  segment  of  tha  economy — and  how  thay 
break  information  bottlanacks  in  more  than  20 
major  markets.  Ray  Hall,  PR  Manager,  9S  Canal 
Street.  Nashua.  N.  H.  03060.  (603)  88S  2817. 


ALLSTATE  INSURANCE  COMPANIES— In- 
formation  on  automobilo,  boatownors,  home¬ 
owners,  health,  life  ittsarance;  traffic  safety, 
driver  education,  travel.  Contact  Raymond  P. 
Ewing,  Auistant  Public  Affairs  Director,  Albtato 
PUia,  Northbrook.  IN.  Phone  (312)  29I-S086. 


NORTH  AMERICAN  ROCKWELL  CORPORA¬ 
TION  (NR)— One  of  tha  world's  largest  civil¬ 
ian  research  and  development  organisations. 
NR  is  tha  nation's  leading  indapandent  manu¬ 
facturer  of  automotive  original  equipment  and 
tha  leading  manufacturer  of  space  vehicles, 
liquid  propellant  rocket  engines,  tastila  ma¬ 
chinery  and  industrial  gears.  It  is  among  tha 
largest  companies  in  aerospace  electronics  ond 
nuclear  reactor  development  and  is  a  major 
manufacturer  of  military,  business,  private  and 
agricultural  aircraft.  Write  Dir.  of  P.R.,  Rami 
Nadeau.  General  Offices,  2300  E.  Imperial 
Hwy..  El  Sagundo.  Calif.  90245;  Tal.  (213) 
647-S96I.  New  York,  John  E.  Heaney.  (212) 
7S8-SS40;  Washington,  D.  C.,  William  E.  Van 
Dyke.  (202  )  296-6900. 


CONNECTICUT  GENERAL  INSURANCE 
CORPORATION — Background  on  latest  trends 
in  estate  planning,  mutual  funds,  variable  and 
guaranteed  income  pension  plans,  insurance 
"mass  marketing,"  individual  and  group  lifa 
and  health  insurance,  casualty  and  property  in¬ 
surance.  and  common  stock,  mortgaga  and 


RAILROADS 


UNION  PACIFIC — news,  faaturas  and  photos, 
bAw  and  color,  on  railroad,  industriel  develop- 
mant,  natural  resources  development  in  western 
U.  S.  Details  of  the  Golden  Spike  Centennial 
during  1969.  E.  C.  Schafer,  1416  Dodge  St., 
Omaha.  Nab.  68102.  Phone  (402  )  271-3258. 


CITY  OF  EDMONTON.  Industrial 
Department — news,  features,  ^ 
Color)  on  economic  and  resour^ 
travel,  sports  hunting,  fishing^* 
North.  F.  J.  Hutton,  ' 

Hall  Edmonton  I^^LlH^r' 
^403)  424-02>^  ^ 


PRODUCTS 


Editors  and  newsmen  need  to  know  who  to 
contact  for  news  of  your  industry  and  product. 
You  can  keep  them  informed  in  the  columns  of 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER’S 
DIRECTORY  OF  PRESS  CONTACTS 


FOR  EDITORS  AND  NEWSMEN  —When  a  big  story  breaks  and  you  need  background  in¬ 
formation  in  a  hurry;  when  you  want  feature  material  for  a  special  page  or  section;  when 
local  sources  of  information  can’t  provide  sufficient  facts  or  picture  copy — that’s  when  a 
quick  referral  to  PR/INDEX  can  save  you  time.  In  this  issue  PR/INDEX  listings  supply 
authoritative  sources  of  facts,  features  and  photographs  on  the  following  subjects:  Auto 
Insurance,  Farms  and  Farm  Machinery,  Driver  Education,  Helicopters,  Railroads,  Tourism 
— and  many  more.  (See  pages  32-33) 

FOR  PUBLIC  RELATIONS  EXECUTIVES-When  newsmen  need  facts  and  figures  about 
your  company  or  industry,  will  they  get  them  from  the  government,  from  a  professional 
fault-finder — or  from  you?  Your  ad  in  PR/INDEX  every  week  is  the  sure  way  to  keep  your 
press  contacts  up-to-date  and  get  your  material  into  the  hands  of  the  influential  editors 
and  newsmen  you  want  to  reach  .  .  .  it’s  more  convenient,  gets  wider  exposure  at  less 
cost  than  mimeographed  press  lists  and  releases — and  E&P  doesn’t  land  in  the  waste¬ 
basket!  Minimum  6-line  insertions  may  be  contracted  for  13  consecutive  insertions^  with 
reduced  rates  for  longer  listings  or  frequency.  See  the  rates  below. 


An  up-to-the-minute  guide  for  newsmen  to  major  news  sources 


RATES:  toM  rata,  $3.00  par  lina,  bmad  on  six-lina  minimum.  $2.90  par 
iina  for  individual  liatina  in  axcau  of  minimum,  or  muMpla  lit(- 
inya  up  to  Rva  inchas  in  a  sin^la  imua.  Minimum  contract  (6  linat 
for  13  conaacutiva  waoka),  $234.  4  linaa  for  24  waoka,  $444.40; 
4  linaa  for  52  iaauaa,  $342.  24-timo  contract  aarna  S%  diacount; 
S2-tima  contract  aarna  10%. 


For  complete  information  kit  on  PR/INDEX,  write  Editor  A  Publisher, 
850  Third  Avenue,  New  York,  N,Y,  10022,  phone  (212)  752-7050. 


Wick  Fowler 

(Continued  from  pofie  24) 


Fowler  does  not  apree  with 
the  idea  that  leaders  have 
changed  radically  in  the  last 
several  years. 

“Really  the  newspapers  have 
changed,”  he  said.  “Newspapers 
have  lost  their  guts.  Now  you 
almost  have  to  lie  associated 
with  an  undergrouml  newspaper 
to  lie  able  to  communicate.” 

Despite  the  failings  of  mod¬ 
ern  newspapers,  Fowler  firmly 
believes  that  Journalism  is  a 
great  field. 

“Newspajiei-  work  is  not  a 
jirofession,  it’s  a  way  of  life,” 
Fowler  asserted.  “It’s  great  be¬ 
cause  it  lets  you  lie  independent 
mentally  and  you  know  what’s 
going  on. 

Kerrealion  plus  duly 

“Besides,”  he  added,  ‘  It’s  also 
great  recreation.” 

But  Fowler  did  not  consider 
going  to  Vietnam  recreational. 
He  considered  it  his  duty. 

Duty  is  important  to  Fowler. 
Through  his  long,  varied  career 
ranging  from  duty  as  a  Texas 
Highway  Patrolman,  to  service 
as  an  administrative  assistant 
to  Texas  Governor  Allan  Shiv¬ 
ers,  he  has  always  placed  prin¬ 
ciple  ahead  of  per.sonal  gain. 

He  finds  apathy  disappoint¬ 
ing,  the  break-down  of  law  and 


order  apjialling,  riots  and  other 
protests  against  the  Vietnam 
war  disgusting,  and  giving  any 
sort  of  aid  to  the  enemy  infuriat¬ 
ing. 

Helping  the  eneniy 

“People  here  at  home  would 
be  more  concerned  about  the 
war  if  they  could  visualize  it 
as  being  in  the  next  county”  he 
said  firmly.  “They  have  no  con¬ 
cept  of  the  tremendous  amount 
of  propaganda  the  enemy  gets 
out  of  our  anti-war  protests. 

“Help  to  the  enemy  also  goes 
right  along  with  total  coverage 
of  the  war,”  he  continued.  “Al¬ 
though  some  Americans  com¬ 
plain  that  they  are  not  getting 
the  full  story  about  the  conflict, 
they  fail  to  .see  that  total  infor¬ 
mation  in  the  news  media  can 
help  the  enemy  tremendously. 

“Americans  seem  .so  far  re¬ 
moved  from  the  Vietnam  ques¬ 
tion.  They  seem  to  approach  it 
in  the  .same  vein  as  they  do 
other  national  problems;  they 
don’t  worry  about  it  as  long  as 
they  think  some  committee  is 
investigating  it.” 

Fowler  conducted  his  own  per¬ 
.sonal  “investigation”  —  inter¬ 
viewing  fighting  men. 

“I  never  ran  into  an  Ameri¬ 
can  .soldier  in  Vietnam  who 
didn’t  know  exactly  why  the 
United  States  is  there,”  he  said. 
‘  They  know  that  the  purpose  is 
to  stop  the  Communi.sts.  This 
country  would  be  a  lot  better 


off  if  Americans  could  try  plac¬ 
ing  themselves  in  the  positions 
of  the  soldiers.  Reporting  would 
probably  improve  if  corres¬ 
pondents  tried  it,  too.” 

Fowler  is  concerned  with  the 
correspondents’  reports  from  the 
war-ravaged  country,  but  he  al¬ 
so  worries  about  the  lack  of 
sensorship  on  stories  leaving 
Vietnam. 

“I’m  all  for  freedom  of 
speech,”  he  said,  “except  when 
that  speech  helps  the  enemy.” 

• 

Times’  stoekliolders 
change  their  hohlings 

Mrs.  Marian  Sulzberger 
Heiskell,  a  director,  has  in¬ 
creased  her  holdings  of  Class  A 
common  stock  of  the  New  York 
Times  Company  to  25,768  shares, 
according  to  a  report  filed  with 
the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission.  Mrs.  Heiskell,  who 
is  a  sister  of  the  Times’  pub¬ 
lisher,  recently  purchased  2,044 
additional  shares. 

The  SEC  report  on  Insiders’ 
stock  transactions  al.so  di.s- 
closed  that  Harding  F.  Ban¬ 
croft,  executive  vicepresident  of 
the  Times,  had  dispo.sed  of  2,500 
shares  of  Class  A  common  in 
July,  decreasing  his  holdings  to 
18,110  shares. 

Two  officers  of  Harris-Inter- 
type  Corp.  reported  purchases 
of  shares  in  that  company 
through  stock  options.  George 
S.  Dively,  chairman,  added  11,- 
000  shares  to  bring  his  holdings 
to  61,778  shares.  Richard  B. 
Tullis,  president,  acquired  20,- 
000  shares,  making  his  total 
36,250  .shares. 

Paul  Miller,  Gannett  Co. 
president,  bought  7,500  shares 
of  the  company’s  stock,  bring¬ 
ing  his  total  to  50,672. 

• 

M.A.  in  Joiirnalisni 
aiitliorizetl  at  NIU 

'  De  Kalb,  Ill. 

A  Master  of  Arts  program  in 
Journalism  at  Northern  Illinois 
University  has  been  approved  by 
the  State  Board  of  Higher  Edu¬ 
cation. 

The  program  which  will  be¬ 
come  effective  this  September, 
already  has  more  than  20  stu¬ 
dents  enrolled.  Seven  of  the  11 
instructors  in  NIU’s  journalism 
department  will  lie  (lualifled  tqi 
teach  graduate  cour.ses  and  an 
additional  three  will  be  hired 
for  the  fall  term. 

The  program  offers  speciali¬ 
zation  in  press  theory  and  re¬ 
search,  community  and  subur¬ 
ban  newspapers,  international 
journalism,  and  public  relations 
areas. 

NIU  thus  becomes  the  third  in 
Illinois  to  offer  an  M.A.  in 
journalism  The  others  are 
Southern  Illinois  University  and 
the  University  of  Illinois. 


Financial  journalism 
prizes  are  expanded 

The  annual  Hentz  Award  for 
Financial  Journalism  sponsoied 
by  H.  Hentz  &  Co.,  Wall  Stre.‘t- 
based  brokerage  firm,  has  been 
expanded  this  year  to  two  sep¬ 
arate  awards  —  one  for  busi¬ 
ness  and  financial  writing  in 
newspapers  and  wire  services, 
and  the  other  for  periodicals. 

Now  in  its  third  year,  the 
1969  Hentz  awards  will  consist 
of  two  $2,000  cash  prizes  and 
citations  —  one  for  categoi-y. 
This  will  be  presented  on  or 
about  November  15th  for  sus¬ 
tained  excellence  in  financial 
writing  dealing  directly  or  in¬ 
directly  with  the  securities  or 
commodities  markets  during  the 
previous  12-month  period. 

The  Hentz  Awards  are  ad¬ 
ministered  by  New  York  Uni¬ 
versity’s  Department  of  Jour-  | 
nalism.  A  writer  or  an  identifi-  11 
able  “group”  of  writers  must  H 
submit  at  least  three  articles 
which  have  been  published  in  a  I 
newspaper  or  periodical  during  I 
the  period  from  September  16,  || 
1968  to  September  15,  1969.  J 
Deadline  for  submitting  articles  | 
is  October  1.  | 

Entries  are  to  be  accom-  | 
panied  by  a  letter  identifying 
the  author (s),  the  publication  f 
dates  of  the  entries,  where  they  , 
appeared,  and  the  affiliation  of 
the  writer  (s).  All  material 
should  be  addressed  to  Professor 
M.  L.  Stein  at  New  York  Uni¬ 
versity,  Washington  Square, 
New  York,  N,  Y.  10003. 


Coo8a  River  mill 
executives  uamed 

R.  N.  Jacobson  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  head  of  a  new  news¬ 
print  section  within  Kimberly- 
Clark  Corporation.  i, 

Jacobson’s  appointment  as  di- 
visional  vicepresident  and  gen-  ¥ 
eral  manager,  Coosa  River  i 
Newsprint,  was  announced  by  | 
R.  J.  Appert,  a  vicepresident  of 
Kimberly-Clark.  Jacobson  will 
continue  to  be  based  at  the  com¬ 
plex  at  Coosa  Pines,  Ala.,  where 
he  formerly  was  general  man-  > 
ager-operations.  I 

Jacob.son,  a  graduate  of  I* 
Northwestern  University,  joined  j 
Kimberly-Clark  in  1940  as  an  j 
engineer. 

Appert  also  announced  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  A.  H.  Johnson  to 
be  manager  of  the  Coo.sa  River 
Newsprint  plant.  j 

The  Coosa  complex,  which  re-  I 
cently  added  a  fourth  paper-  f 
making  machine,  has  an  annual  j 
rated  capacity  of  440,000  tons.  | 
It  supplies  more  than  200  news-  I 
])apers  and  commercial  printers  I 
in  the  South  and  Southwest.  f 


Now!  Select  LINE  LENGTHS  ! 

directly  in 

PICAS 

with  the  new 
Automatic 
Line 
Length 
Option 
on  AUTOMIX 

Now  you  can  forget  about  unit  value  charts  and  dial  line  lengths 
directly  m  Picas  and  Quarter  Picas  The  new  Automatic  Line 
Length  Converter  computes  the  proper  number  of  units  for  the 
point  size  and  causes  the  binary  equivalent  of  the  line  length  to 
be  perforated  into  the  tape  Up  to  six  different  line  lengths  may 
be  programmed  for  instant  recall  on  Automix's  six  sets  of  format 
controls.  And  you  can  still  store  up  to  six  different  combina¬ 
tions  of  leading,  point  size,  typeface,  and  wordspacing  — plus 
direct  Pica  line  length  Order  it  with  your  new  Automix-710 
or  have  it  field  installed  in  your  present  Automix  Write  for 
particulars  today! 

[a1[KHI1  Automix  Keyboards,  inc. 

1 3PS6  Northrup  Wdy  Brllevue  Washington  9HCXI4  IP06I  74  7  6960 
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LAYOUT  AND  DESIGN 


The  name  is  enterprise 


o 


o 


o 


Suit  threat 
in  rate  case 


ENTERPRISE'! 


By  Howard  B.  Taylor 

Editorial  Cnnsiillant,  Copley  International  C^orp. 

The  Enterprise-Sun  &  News  is  published  three 
days  a  week  in  Simi,  Calif.  Wednesdays,  Fridays, 
Sundays. 

Simi  is  a  town  of  4,200  northwest  of  the  Los 
Angeles  metropolitan  area.  The  newspaper  has  a 
circulation  of  15,375,  and  that’s  really  covering  the 
area. 

The  Sanford  (Fla.)  Herald,  p.m.  five  days  a  week, 
has  9,620  in  a  city  of  25,916.  John  A.  Spolski,  asso¬ 
ciate  editor,  sent  the  tearsheet,  remarking,  “After 
reading  L  &  D,  The  Sanford  Herald  went  ahead 
and  cleaned  its  face.” 

If  there’s  any  significance,  it’s  that  newspapers 
large  and  small — weeklies,  semi-weeklies,  tri-week¬ 
lies,  dailies — seem  to  have  a  common  interest  in  do¬ 
ing  something  about  format. 

And  this  includes  newspapers  where  the  ad  reve¬ 
nue  is  rolling  in.  They  are  adapting  to  change. 

Lloyd  Shearer  made  note  of  change  recently  in 
Parade  Magazine,  discussing  the  demise  of  The 
Saturday  Evening  Post,  Collier’s  and  Liberty,  maga¬ 
zine  giants  in  the  30s. 

“Those  who  have  passed  away,”  he  said,  “were 
invariably  edited  and  published  by  men  who  were 
afraid  of  change,  who  preferred  to  live  in  the  past, 
who  could  not  adapt,  who  took  small  cognizance  of 
the  shift  in  American  taste,  education,  youth,  cul¬ 
ture  and  sophistication.” 

Keeping  up  isn’t  easy.  Keeping  ahead  seems  to 
demand  daring  genius. 

The  Enterprise  certainly  is  keeping  up.  Indented 
body  type,  sunken  cutoffs  and  sunken  column  rules 
give  the  page  airy  brightness.  There’s  a  pica  of  white 
between  each  column.  Heads  in  the  all-down  style 
make  the  reading  look  easy,  which  it  is. 
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All  elements  are  appropriately  separated.  This 
preserves  the  identity  of  each  element,  head,  body 
and  art  when  all  three  compose  the  package.  With 
two  exceptions,  everything  in  the  page  forms  a 
rectangle,  basically  horizontal. 

This  horizontal  effect  is  subtly  imparted  even  to 
captions,  which  are  set  without  paragraph  inden¬ 
tions.  Ample  air  exists  between  kickers  and  under¬ 
lines.  The  art  in  columns  2  and  3  is  framed  effective¬ 
ly  by  white  space. 

Pains  obviously  were  taken  to  squirt  space  between 
lines  of  heads  and  between  heads  and  leads.  Thirty- 
.six  points  of  air  does  the  cutoff  work  most  places. 
Wasted  space?  No.  * 

The  kickers  are  a  bit  small.  Twenty-four  point  is 
used  on  the  60-point  head  in  upper  left  and  on  the 
84-point  head  in  upper  right.  The  rule  of  thumb  is 
that  the  kicker  be  half  the  size  of  the  main  head. 
As  an  aside,  any  kicker  under  18  points  is  too  weak. 

If  L  &  D  were  doing  it,  we’d  at  least  experiment 
by  removing  the  Ben-Day  screen  from  the  name¬ 
plate.  And  wouldn’t  a  piece  of  art  have  been  great 
in  upper  left? 

The  Sanford  Herald’s  nameplate  is  a  color  spot 
this  time — blue.  Notice  the  Oxford  rules  beneath 
the  kickers  and  above  and  below  headings  in  the 
index.  You  don’t  see  them  often  these  days,  although 
The  Emporia  Gazette  uses  them  upside  down  (in¬ 
tentionally). 

That  index  contains  a  novel  gimmick.  It’s  headed 
“Tuesday  Headlines,”  “Wednesday  Headlines”  and 
so  on.  Anyone  wanting  to  steal  this  idea  is  hereby 
invited  to  do  so,  because  it’s  a  good  one. 

It  isn’t  known  here  whether  italic  is  available  for 
the  main  news  section.  If  so,  it  should  be  used  for 
kickers — or  the  main  heads  might  be  italic,  with 
Roman  kickers.  The  Women’s  department  has  some 
Tempo  medium  italic  but  it’s  from  the  era  when 
that  Ludlow  face  had  fancy  serifs. 
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news-peopli! 


TO  THE  WHITE  HOUSE! — The  temperature  waf  in  the  90's  when 
Clark  Mollenhoff,  reporter  for  the  Cowles  publications  and  a 
lawyer,  left  his  offices  in  the  National  Press  Building  for  the  White 
House  to  take  up  his  new  job  as  a  deputy  counsel  to  President 
Niion.  Clark  was  properly  dressed  for  the  day,  as  far  as  climate 
was  concerned,  but  probably  has  to  don  more  formal  attire  before 
he  actually  went  to  work  at  1600  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  (Photo 
for  E&P  by  Pat  Young). 


David  G.  Gelman 
to  edit  Newsday 
editorial  pagen 

Garden  City,  N.  Y. 

Bill  Moyers,  publisher  of 
Newsday,  has  announced  edi¬ 
torial  appointments,  all  effective 
September  1: 

Itavid  G.  Gelman,  formerly  of 
the  New  York  Post  and  News¬ 
week  magazine,  will  become  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  editorial  pages  of 
Newsday. 

Stanley  J.  Hinden,  now  editor 
of  the  editorial  pages,  will  join 
Newsday’s  Washington  bureau 
as  national  correspondent. 

Stanley  Asimov,  assistant 
managing  editor — assistant  to 
the  publisher. 

Joseph  P.  Albright,  chief 
Washington  correspondent  — 
chief  of  the  Washin^on  bureau. 

Anthony  E.  Insolia,  new’s  di¬ 
rector — day  managing  editor. 

Arthur  G.  Perfall,  Suffolk  edi¬ 
tor — night  managing  editor. 

Thomas  H.  Collins,  assistant 
news  editor — Suffolk  editor. 

Stanley  Green,  assistant 
Weekend  magazine  editor — day 
news  editor. 

Steve  Schatt,  a  copy  editor — 
assistant  Weekend  magazine  ed¬ 
itor. 

Phillipe  Y.  Sanbome,  editorial 
pages  copy  editor  —  day  chief 
copy  editor. 

Gelman,  42,  worked  for  19 
years  at  the  New’  York  Post, 
where  he  began  as  a  copy  boy 
on  his  17th  birthday. 

In  1962  he  joined  the  Wash¬ 
ington  staff  of  the  Peace  Corps, 
serving  first  as  an  evaluator  of 
programs  in  East  and  West 
Africa,  then  as  Director  of  the 
Division  of  Special  Projects. 

In  the  spring  of  1966,  Gelman 
moved  to  Newsweek  magazine. 


David  G.  Gelman 


Max  Frankel  to  serve 
in  security  review 

Washington 

Max  Frankel,  chief  of  the 
New  York  Times  Washington 
bureau,  has  been  appointed  a 
member  of  a  Study  Group  on 
U.S.  post-Vietnam  security 
role  in  East  Asia  formed  by 
the  Brookings  Institution.  The 
chairman  of  the  group  is  Pro¬ 
fessor  Samuel  P.  Huntington, 
professor  of  Government  at 
Harvard  University.  Senators 
John  Sherman  Cooper,  Hiram 
L.  Fong,  Edward  M.  Kennedy 
and  Gale  W.  McGee  are  mem¬ 
bers. 

The  Brookings  Institution 
announcement  said  the  group 
would  “engage  in  a  funda¬ 
mental  review”  of  the  security 
interests  and  commitments  of 
the  U.S.  in  East  Asia. 

*  *  * 

David  B.  Matthews,  former 
assistant  sports  editor  of  the 

Burlington  (Vt.)  Free  Press,  is 

now  on  the  sports  information 
staff  at  Harvard  College.  Since 
August,  1966,  he  had  been  di¬ 
rector  of  sports  information  at 
the  University  of  Vermont. 

*  «  * 

Don  Dicilio — promoted  to 
editor  of  the  Los  Vegas  (Nev.) 
Review-Journal  to  succeed 
James  Leavy,  now  in  television 
work. 


2  appointments  made 
on  UPI  executive  staff 

Pittsburgh 

Two  executive  appointments 
for  United  Press  International 
operations  in  Kentucky  and 
West  Virginia  have  been  an¬ 
nounced  by  Norman  A.  Cafarell, 
Eastern  Division  manager. 

Drew  Von  Bergen,  Louisville, 
Ky.  bureau  manager  since  June 
1968,  was  named  regional  execu¬ 
tive  for  Kentucky  and  southern 
West  Vii'ginia  succeeding  Robert 
M.  Gornall,  who  resigned. 

Robert  Weston,  Cincinnati 
bureau  manager  since  1965,  was 
appointed  to  succeed  Von 
Bergen. 

Von  Bergen,  29,  joined  UPI 
in  1963  at  its  Newark,  N.  J. 
bureau  after  working  for  the 
Atlantic  City  (N.  J.)  Press  and 
the  Scranton  (Pa.)  Tribune. 

Weston,  39,  joined  UPI  in 
1963  at  Louisville. 

*  *  « 

Marc  Humbert  has  rejoined 
the  staff  of  the  Saratoga 
Springs  (N.Y.)  as  arts  and  edu¬ 
cation  reporter  after  a  year’s 
sabbatical  leave  in  Europe. 


Third  Pennsylvanian 
edits  AP  Log  letter 

Charles  A.  Welsh,  of  fhe 
New’  York  General  Desk,  has 
l)een  appointed  editor  of  the 
.4P  Log.  He  has  been  relief 
editor  of  the  Log  for  the  last 
four  years.  He  succeeds  A.  I. 
Goldberg,  w’ho  is  retiring  after 
36  years  as  an  AP  staffer  in 
domestic  and  foreign  news  and 
photo  services. 

Welsh,  57,  is  a  native  of 
Somerset,  Pa.,  where  he  began 
carrj’ing  papers  at  age  6.  He 
was  a  reporter  on  the  Somerset  i 
Daily  Herald  (now  the  Somer¬ 
set  Daily  American)  1929-30 
and  its  sports  editor  1930-37.  i 
From  1937-40  he  was  managing 
editor.  In  1940  he  joined  the 
staff  of  the  Johnstown  Demo¬ 
crat. 

He  entered  AP  service  at 
Philadelphia  in  July  1942. 

Welsh  is  the  third  Pennsyl¬ 
vanian-born  editor  of  the  Log 
in  the  21  years  since  it  has 
been  issued  weekly  as  a  review 
of  new’s  and  photo  usage  in  AP 
member  papers.  Robert  D.  | 
Price,  Log  editor  from  1948  to  ! 
1965,  is  a  native  of  Waynes¬ 
boro,  Pa.  He  w’as  appointed 
supervising  editor  of  AP  an¬ 
nuals  in  1965.  Goldberg  was 
bom  in  Pittsburgh. 

Goldberg,  w’ho  was  65  on 
July  30,  joined  the  AP  at  Co¬ 
lumbus,  Ohio,  in  1933. 

*  *  * 

E.  Malcolm  Stannard,  edi¬ 
tor,  Willimantic  (Conn.)  Daily 
Chronicle— elected  president. 
Natural  Resources  Council  of 
Connecticut. 

«  *  « 

Dana  Spitzer — from  the  staff 
of  Trans- Action  Magazine  to  the  ■ 
St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch. 

*  *  * 

Theodore  Gest,  1969  gradu-  f 
ate  of  Columbia  University — to  | 
the  staff  of  the  St.  Louis  Post-  I 
Dispatch.  t 

•  •  *  I 

Joseph  Rodrigues,  a  copy  ? 
editor  at  the  Fall  River  (Mass.) 
Herald  News — appointed  public  ! 
information  specialist  at  the  ^ 
Seabee  Center,  Davisville,  R.  I. 

*  *  * 

Howard  L.  Ball  Jr.,  editor  ‘ 
of  Suburban  Trends  at  River-  I 
dale,  N.  J. — awarded  honorary 
life  membership  in  the  Patrol-  ! 
men’s  Benevelent  Association. 


Ray  Hoy,  formerly  of  the  ♦  *  ♦ 

Greenville  (Tex.)  Herald  Ban-  Margaret  Koy,  former  sports 
ner — now  state  editor  of  the  w’riter  for  the  Abilene  (Tex  ) 
Saratoga  Springs  (N.  Y.)  Sara-  News  Reporter,  has  joined  the 
togian.  Austin  bureau  staff  of  the 
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in  the  news 


THOSE  DEVILS — Steve  Weston,  assistant  sports  editor  for  the 
Arizona  Republic  (left),  and  Bob  Allison  (right),  sports  editor  of 
the  Phoenix  Gazette,  present  baseball  coach  Bobby  Winkles  of 
Arizona  State  University  with  gilt  sports  page  mats.  The  mats, 
which  carried  the  story  of  ASU  Devils'  third  national  collegiate 
championship  in  five  years,  were  presented  at  a  banquet  attended 
by  700  fans. 


Pdlltis  Morninr/  News.  She  is 
the  sister  of  Ernie  Koy,  New 
York  Giants  star. 

*  e  e 

Samuel  P.  Wilkinson  — 
from  the  Wall  Street  Journal’s 
advertising  sales  staff  to  Na¬ 
tion’s  Business  in  Chicago. 

*  e  e 

Lou  Reynolds,  assistant  di¬ 
rector  of  advertising  for  the 
Arizona  Republic  and  the 
Phoenix  Gazette  —  president  of 
Junior  Achievement  Inc.  of 
Metropolitan  Phoenix  for  1969- 
70. 

*  *  ♦ 

Dennls  Heaney,  former  re¬ 
tail  ad  salesman  for  the  Min¬ 
neapolis  Star  and  Tribune  —  to 
the  suburban  Sun  Newspapers 
as  director  of  softline  adver¬ 
tising. 

*  V  * 

Henry  S.  Bradsiier,  a 
former  Nieman  Fellow  and  AP 
Moscow  bureau  chief  for  four 
years  —  to  the  Washington 
(I».C.)  Star  as  State  Depart¬ 
ment  reporter. 

V  «  * 

•Ambrose  B.  Dudley,  a  former 
broadcast  news  editor  for  the 
Carolinas  and  AP  staffer  in 

Raleigh  and  Charlotte,  N.  C. — 
to  the  Providence  (R.  I.)  AP 
bureau  as  correspondent,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Joseph  Zelliner,  who 
will  head  the  AP  bureau  at 

Concord,  N.  H. 


Tom  Bable,  returning  Viet¬ 
nam  veteran  —  rejoined  the 
Tribune  as  general  assignment 
reporter.  Lee  Chilson — pro¬ 
moted  from  assistant  night  city 
editor  to  night  city  editor. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Eileen  C.  Billie,  former 

Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  summer 
intern-suburban  reporter — hon¬ 
ored  with  the  Everest  P. 
Derthick  Journalism  award  at 
Ohio  State  University  for  in- 
depth  reporting  in  broadcast 

Journalism. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Harry  M.  Williams  Jr., 
summer  intern  on  the  Norfolk 
(Va.)  .Ledger-Star  news  staff 
and  former  reporter  for  the 
Jefferson  City  (Mo.)  Neiws- 
Trihune  awarded  a  scholarship 
to  study  for  a  year  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Stockholm,  Sweden, 
by  the  Swedish  Martin  Luther 
King  Foundation. 

*  *  * 

William  G.  Gagnon,  former 
reporter,  Rocky  Mountain 
(Colo.)  News  and  radio  stations 
KIMN  and  KTLN — to  the  Long 
Beach  (Calif.)  Independent, 
Press-Telegram  city  staff. 
Charles  Hinch,  San  Diego 
(Calif.)  Union — to  the  Inde¬ 
pendent,  Press-Telegram  city 
staff,  Preston  Reese,  Inde¬ 
pendent,  Press-Telegram  copy 
boy — to  reporter. 
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Mary  Ellis  Carlton,  wo¬ 
men’s  editor  of  the  Long  Beach 
(Calif.)  Independent,  Press- 
Telegram,  has  been  promoted  to 
a  new  position,  director  of 
special  sections.  Joyce  Christ¬ 
ensen  will  move  up  to  women’s 
editor  and  Judy  Hazlett  to  as¬ 
sistant  women’s  editor.  Ellen 
Krec,  contributing  columnist, 
will  join  the  staff  as  women’s 
columnist. 

*  *  « 

Jim  Stott  has  rejoined  the 
staff  of  the  Calgary  (Alta.) 
Herald,  after  a  term  in  P  R 
work  at  the  University  of 
British  Columbia. 

V  *  « 

Hugh  A.  Mulligan,  Associ¬ 
ated  Press  special  correspondent 
—assigned  to  the  AP  London 
office,  from  which  he  will  cover 
European  assignments. 

*  *  V 

Jack  M.  Bickham,  Oklahoma 
newspaper  editor  and  profes¬ 
sional  writer,  has  been  named 
visiting  assistant  professor  of 
Journalism  at  the  University  of 
Oklahoma,  effective  September  1. 

*  *  « 

Frederick  L.  Devoe,  former 
advertising  .sales  staffer  for  the 
Columbus  (Ohio)  Dispatch  & 
Citizen  Journal  and  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  (Pa.)  News — to  classi¬ 
fied-national  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Carbondale  (Ill.) 
Southern  Illinoisan. 

*  «  * 

Ken  Francis — from  makeup 
editor  of  the  Billings  (Mont.) 
Gazette  to  news  editor  of  the 
Antioch  (Calif.)  Ledger. 

*  *  * 

RoBraT  M.  Haley  —  named 
editor  of  the  weekly  Hills¬ 
borough  (N.  H.)  Messenger, 
succe^ing  Charles  Galley, 
who  plans  an  extended  vacation 
in  Europe. 

V  *  V 

Luckh  Ludwig,  former  sports 
editor  of  the  Renton  (Wa.sh.) 
Record-Chronicle  —  to  reporter- 
photographer  with  the  Antioch 
(Calif.)  Ledger. 

*  «  « 

Mary  Pinotti  from  corre¬ 
spondent  with  the  Catholic  Voice 
and  the  Rome  (Italy)  Daily 
American  to  women’s  editor  of 
the  Antioch  (Calif.)  Ledger. 

*  *  * 

Edward  F.  Crane,  retired 
(1958)  editor  and  continuing 
contributor  to  tbe  Burlington 
(Vt.)  Free  Press — honored  with 
“Hometown  Builder  Award’’  by 
the  Burlington  Eagles  Club  for 
his  many  years  of  service  as  a 
private  citizen  and  editor. 

*  *  * 

Francis  Young,  former 


State  House  reporter  for  the 
Boston  Record  American  — 
named  director  of  communica¬ 
tions  for  the  Massachusetts  Tax¬ 
payers  Foundation. 

*  *  * 

Edgar  K.  Warre.n,  business 
manager  of  the  Niagara  Falls 
(N.  Y.)  Gazette  since  1964  — 
to  the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Times 
as  comptroller. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

De.\ter  S.  Burnham,  editor 
of  the  Journal  Inquirer,  Rock¬ 
ville,  Conn. — to  the  advisory 
board  of  the  First  Federal  Sav¬ 
ings  and  Loan  Association  of 
East  Hartford,  Conn. 

«  *  V 

James  Graeme,  editor  and 
general  manager  of  the  Press 
Journal  and  Harbor  Mail  at 
Wilmington,  Calif.  —  to  the 
weekly  Chula  Vista  (Calif.) 
Star-News  as  managing  editor. 
*  ♦  • 

Judith  Brown,  editor  of  the 
New  Britain  (Conn.)  Herald — 
named  a  director  of  New 
Britain’s  Burritt  Mutual  Sav¬ 
ings  Bank. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

David  Fair,  circulation  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Harrisburg  (Pa.) 
Patriot  and  News,  since  1928 — 
promoted  to  circulation  director. 
Robert  0.  Crawford — from  cir¬ 
culation  promotion  manager  and 
supervisor  to  circulation  man¬ 
ager.  WiLBiaiT  E.  Stremmel — 
from  country  circulation  man¬ 
ager  to  circulation  promotion 
manager. 

*  ♦  » 

Joe  M.\rshall  —  from  San 
Antonio  (Tex.)  Light  copy  desk 
to  the  San  Diego  (Calif.)  Trib- 
,une  copy  desk.  Richard  Finn — 
from  ice  hockey  writer  to  out¬ 
doors  editor,  succeeding  George 
Herrick,  who  retires  in  the 
sports  department.  Scott  Stew¬ 
art — fiom  news  desk  to  sports 
staff. 
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DIRECTORY  Of  PRESS  CONTACTS 

INSURANCE 


“PR/Index”  ia  a  new  E&P  fea¬ 
ture  published  for  the  convenience 
of  editors  and  others  in  the  news¬ 
rooms  of  the  nation. 

Recogfnizing  the  role  of  public 
relations  contacts  for  business 
and  industry  in  providing  the 
press  with  current  information 
relating  to  news  and  features,  we 
are  confident  that  regular  weekly 
publication  of  such  a  directory 
will  prove  a  convenience  to  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  press.  We  are  sure, 
as  the  listings  grow,  that  they 
will  replace  the  hodge-nodge  of 
cards  and  mimeographed  ‘con¬ 
tact”  lists  that  clutter  city  desks 
across  the  land. 

The  list,  indexed  by  subject 
matter,  is  published  as  advertis¬ 
ing  by  the  companies  and  or¬ 
ganizations  named,  on  a  13-con¬ 
secutive-week  basis,  and  Editor  & 
Publisher  appreciates  their  con¬ 
fidence  in  E&P’s  thorough  cover¬ 
age  of  newspapers  and  the  Press. 


AGRICULTURE 


FARM  FACTS  ft  PHOTOS— Photos,  slides,  mo¬ 
tion  footege,  beclcground  information  on  farm 
equipment  and  mechanized  farming.  6&W 
prints  readily  available;  others  may  take  a  little 
longer.  Dept.  382-EP,  New  Holland  Div.  of 
Sperry  Rend,  New  Holland.  Pa.  17557.  (717-354- 
2121).  We're  never  too  busy  to  check  the  file! 


DATA  MANAGEMENT 
AND  DISPLAY  SYSTEMS 


SANDERS  ASSOCIATES,  INC. — Information  on 
data  management  and  display  systems  and 
computer  peripheral  equipment — the  fastest 
growth  segment  of  the  economy — and  how  they 
break  information  bottlenecks  in  more  than  20 
major  markets.  Ray  Hall,  PR  Manager,  95  Canal 
Street.  Nashua.  N.  H.  03060.  (603)  885-2817. 


FRANCHISING 


GENERAL  BUSINESS  SERVICES,  INC.— Fran¬ 
chising  is  America's  new  glamor  industry.  GBS, 
in  45  states,  specializes  in  services  to  small 
businesses.  Franchise  facts,  leads:  Marvin  Mayn, 
GBS,  7401  Wise.  Ave.,  Washington,  D.C.  20014 
(301)  656-0123. 


HELICOPTERS 


COPY,  PHOTOS  AND  FEATURES  ON  BELL 

military  and  commercial  helicopters  in  use 
throughout  the  world.  Bell  is  world's  largest 
producer  with  more  than  12,000  units  delivered 
to  all  U.S.  Military  Services  and  civil,  business 
and  industry  users  in  the  U.S.  and  more  than 
50  Free  World  countries.  Write  or  call:  Larry 
M.  Hayes,  public  relations  director.  Bell  Heli¬ 
copter  Co.,  P.O.  Box  482,  R.  Worth,  Texas 
76101.  Phone  817-280-2425. 


ALLSTATE  INSURANCE  COMPANIES— In¬ 
formation  on  automobile,  boatowners,  home- 
owners,  heaKh,  life  insurance;  traffic  safety, 
driver  education,  travel.  Contact  Raymond  P. 
Ewing,  Assistant  Public  Affairs  Director,  Allstate 
Plaza.  Northbrook,  III.  Phono  (312)  291-5086. 


INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  NORTH  AMER¬ 
ICA — Information  on  insurance  coverages,  with 
particular  emphasis  on  innovations  in  the  areas 
of  rehabilitation,  MEND  and  the  INA  MEND 
Institute;  safety;  loss  prevention  control  and 
defensive  driving;  and  all  lines  of  property, 
liability,  life,  health  and  accident  insurance 
Contact:  Stephen  R.  Lawrence,  Director  of 
Public  Relations,  1600  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia 
Pa.,  I9I0I. 


INSURANCE  INFORMATION  INSTITU1E- 
Prompt,  authoritative  information  on  automol.-ile, 
home  and  other  forms  of  property  and  liab  lity 
insurance  through  a  network  of  twelve  oft  cas 
loceted  around  the  country.  For  a  Fact  Book 
about  insurance,  write  to  the  Institute  at  MO 
William  Street,  Now  York,  N.Y.  10038.  For 
answers  to  your  questions  about  property  and 
liability  insurance,  call  (212)  233-7650. 


NATIONAL  ASSN.  OF  INDEPENDENT  INSUR¬ 
ERS — Spokesman  for  largest  segment  of  auto 
insurers  in  U.  S.  (480  affiliated  companies) 
Principal  source  of  information  on  all  facets  of 
business.  NAII  staff  and  member  company 
offices  provide  personal  service  to  news  media. 
Vestal  Lemmon,  Pres.,  Roger  Dove,  VP-PR:  30  W. 
Monroe  St..  Chicago,  III.  60603.  Tel.  (312) 
263-6038. 


TO:  Editor  &  Publisher 
850  Third  Ave.,  New  York 

Please  insert  the  following  copy,  beginning  in  the  next  issue,  for . 

(Minimum  13  consecutive)  weekly  issues,  in  PR/INDEX,  and  invoice  at 
the  lowest  appropriate  rate,  under  category  heading: . 

COPY: 


This  hereby  authorizes  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  to  publish  copy  indicated 
in  "PR/INDEX”  at  frequency  and  rates  indicated  below. 


NAME  . COMPANY 

ADDRESS  . 


RATES;  Six-line  minimum  insertion  @  $3  per  line,  for  13  consecutive  issues,  $234. 
$2.90  per  line,  per  insertion  for  individual  listings  above  minimum  up  to  five 
inches.  $2.80  per  line,  per  insertion  for  additional  listings  of  more  than  five 
inches.  26-time  contract  earns  5%  discount  off  gross;  52-time  contract 
earns  10%  discount  gross  billing.  (6-lines,  13-times,  $234;  6-lines,  26- 
times,  $444.60;  6-iines,  52-times,  $M2.40.) 
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AN  UP-TO-THE-MINUTE  GUIDE  TO  MAJOR  NEWS  SOURCES  TO 
[PROVIDE  INFORMATION,  CHECK  NEWS  AND  FEATURE  RELEASES 


Th  E  TRAVELERS  CORPORATION— Information 
on  financial  planning,  mutual  funds,  variable 
annuities,  all  personal,  business  insurance; 
m(  rtgage,  real  estate  investing,  investment 
management,  data  processing  systems.  Paul  D. 
Scnmanska,  Manager,  Public  Information  Dept., 
One  Tower  Square,  Hartford,  Conn.,  06115. 
(203)  277-2779. 


RAILROADS 


UNION  PACIFIC — news,  features  and  photos, 
b&w  and  color,  on  railroad,  industrial  develop¬ 
ment,  natural  resources  development  in  western 
U.  S.  Details  of  the  Golden  Spike  Centennial 
during  1969.  E.  C.  Schafer,  1416  Dodge  St., 
Omaha,  Neb.  68102.  Phone  (402)  271-3258. 


TRAVEL-TOURISM 


MONTREAL'S  MAN  AND  HIS  WORLD— news, 
features,  photos  (b&w/Color)  35-nation  expo¬ 
sition  inch  USSR,  France,  Czechoslovakia.  Aus¬ 
tria,  Spain — on  site  of  Expo  67.  Wolcott,  Carl¬ 
son  &  Co.,  485  Madison  Ave.,  New  York.  N.  Y. 
10022.  Phone  (212)  755-5530. 


WESTERN  CANADA 


CITY  OF  EDMONTON,  Industrial  Development 
Department — news,  features,  photos  (b&w/ 
Color]  on  economic  and  resource  development, 
travel,  sports  hunting,  fishing  in  the  fabulous 
North.  F.  J.  Hutton,  Publicity  Officer,  City 
Hall,  Edmonton  15,  Alberta,  Canada.  Phone 
(403)  424-0211. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS  EXECUTIVES:  If  you  moil  press  contact  lists  to  news¬ 
papers,  PR/ INDEX  was  meant  just  for  you.  It's  the  solution  to  one  of 
your  major  problems — keeping  editors  and  newsmen  informed  about 
who  to  contact  in  your  organization  and  where  they  can  be  reached. 


Public  relations 
assignments 
and  accounts 

Richard  S.  Potter  has  been 
named  public  relations  manager 
hy  Eaton  Yale  &  Towne  Inc., 
Detroit. 

*  *  * 

C.  K.  Carmichael  has  been 
appointed  director  of  public  re- 
lations-New  York  for  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  American  Railroads. 

*  *  * 

Ann  D.  Michell,  former  writer 
tor  Sally  Dickson  Associates, 
has  joined  the  PR  department 
of  Irving  Trust  Company  as  as¬ 
sistant  editor  of  Irving  World, 
employee  magazine. 

*  *  « 

Gordon  Kidd  has  been  named 
assistant  director  of  public  re¬ 
lations  for  American  Smelting 
and  Refining  Company. 

*  4>  * 

James  F.  Bender,  a  former 
copy  editor  with  the  Pittsburgh, 
(Pa.)  Post-Gazette,  is  now  ac¬ 
count  supervisor  in  the  PR  di¬ 
vision  of  Lando  Inc. 

*  *  * 

Irving  Paley,  a  former  Uni¬ 
versal  Pictures  executive,  has 
been  named  a  vicepresident  in 
the  New  York  office  of  Martin 
E.  Janis  &  Company,  Chicago. 
*  *  * 

Fleischmann  Distilling  Corpo¬ 
ration,  New  York  and  James 
Buchanan  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  London, 
announced  that  they  had  ap¬ 
pointed  Carl  Byoir  &  Associates 
to  handle  public  relations  for 
“Black  &  White”  Scotch  whisky, 
*  *  * 

Gerard  F.  Stoddard  has  been 
appointed  director -corporate 
communications  for  SCM  Cor¬ 
poration,  responsible  for  corpo¬ 
rate  public  relations  and  share¬ 
holder  relations. 


Jack  Anderson,  formerly  af¬ 
filiated  with  WJET  radio-tv, 
Erie,  Pa.,  has  been  named  man¬ 
ager  of  the  public  relations  and 
promotional  department  of  Gene 
Eckerson  Advertising-Public  Re¬ 
lations. 

*  « 

Woody  Kepner  Associates, 
Inc.  of  Miami  has  been  named 
to  handle  the  public  relations 
program  for  the  island  of 
Curacao. 

•  *  • 

Patrick  Blake,  formerly  PR 
man  with  MacMillan  Bloedel 
Co.  and  CBC  at  Vancouver, 
B.C.,  and  former  newspaper¬ 
man,  has  been  named  as  pub¬ 
licity  director  for  the  San 
P'rancisco  Opera. 

*  •  * 

Montauk  Improvement  Inc., 
Montauk,  N.Y.,  has  retained 
Harshe-Rotman  &  Druck  as 
public  relations  counsel.  Mon¬ 
tauk  Improvement  is  a  real 
estate  development  firm. 

*  *  « 

Frank  E.  P'iske  Jr.  has  been 
named  to  the  newly  created  post 
of  public  relations  manager  for 
Addressograph  Multigraph  Cor¬ 
poration  at  its  world  head¬ 
quarters  in  Cleveland.  Fiske 
served  as  public  relations  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Carling  Brewing 
Company  in  Cleveland. 

*  *  « 

Three  account  executives  have 
been  appointed  by  Daniel  J. 
Edelman  Inc.  In  New  York  they 
are  William  A.  Prager  and 
Mitchell  P.  Strohl.  David  Owen 
Banks  was  named  account  ex¬ 
ecutive  in  Washington.  Prager 
was  vicepresident  of  Carl  Byoir 
&  Associates. 

Strohl  was  with  the  New 
York  firm  of  Public  Relations 
Counsel  where  he  was  an  ac¬ 
count  executive.  Banks  had  been 
assistant  director  of  Public  Af¬ 
fairs  for  the  Democratic  Na¬ 


tional  Committee. 

Anthony  J.  Duffy  has  joined 
the  Benjamin  Company  as  vice- 
president,  public  relations.  He  is 
a  former  editor  with  both  the 
New  York  J  oumal- American 
and  the  New  York  Mirror. 

• 

4  given  fellowships 
for  radio>tv  abroad 

Four  young  broadcasters 
will  work  and  study  for  a  year 
with  public  broadcasting  or¬ 
ganizations  in  other  countries 
under  fellowships  from  the 
Corporation  for  Public  Broad¬ 
casting.  Two  of  the  fellowships 
are  in  television;  two  in  radio. 

The  television  winners  are 
Raymond  G.  Dilley,  of  Burling¬ 
ton,  Vermont,  director  of 
school  services  for  Vermont  Ed¬ 
ucational  Television,  and  James 
H.  Lewis,  director  of  news  and 
public  affairs  at  WJCT-tv, 
Jacksonville,  Florida.  Dilley 
will  go  to  Japan  to  work  with  , 
Nippon  Hoso  Kyokai  at  the 
network’s  headquarters  in  To¬ 
kyo;  Lewis  will  go  to  Sweden 
to  work  with  the  Swedish  tele¬ 
vision  network  in  Stockholm, 

The  radio  winners  of  fellow¬ 
ships  abroad  are  Juris  Jansons, 
news  director  of  KUOW,  Se¬ 
attle,  and  Jack  Mitchell,  public 
affairs  director  of  WHA,  Madi¬ 
son,  Wise.  Jansons  will  w'ork 
with  the  radio  networks  of  the 
Canadian  Broadcasting  Cor¬ 
poration;  Mitchell  will  work 
with  the  British  Broadca'^ting 
Corporation. 

• 

Could  to  Kruger 

L.  J.  Schroeder,  vicepresident, 
Kruger  Pulp  and  Paper  Sales, 
New  York  City,  has  appointed 
Peter  E.  Gould  as  sales  repre¬ 
sentative  for  the  Newsprint  Di¬ 
vision.  Gould  was  formerly  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  International  Pa¬ 
per  Sales  Company. 


General  manager  post 
in  third  generation 

Cadillac,  Mich. 

Thomas  C.  Huckle  has  become 
the  third  generation  to  be  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Cadillac 
Evening  News.  He  was  named 
to  the  position,  replacing  his 
father,  Earl  T.  Huckle,  who  re¬ 
mains  as  editor. 

Thomas  Huckle’s  grandfather, 
Thomas  Oliver  Huckle,  became 
general  manager  and  editor  in 
1926  when,  with  two  partners, 
he  purchased  the  Evening  News. 
On  the  death  of  the  eldest 
Huckle  in  1964,  Earl  Huckle 
took  charge  of  the  publication. 
He  purchased  the  inter“sts  of 
his  father’s  former  partners 
so  that  the  ownership  now  rests 
in  the  Huckle  family. 

Thomas  Huckle  joined  the 
staff  of  the  Evening  News  as 
business  manager  in  1967  after 
receiving  a  Master  of  Business 
Administration  degree  from 
Michigan  State  University 
where  he  had  previously  re¬ 
ceived  an  AB  degree  in  Adver¬ 
tising. 

The  new  general  manager  is 
a  formei;  advertising  staff 
member  of  the  Las  Vegas, 
(Nev.)  Review-Journal  and  the 
Michigan  State  News  at  East 
Lansing,  Mich.  He  has  had  re¬ 
porting  and  printing  experience 
during  school  vacation  periods 
at  the  Evening  News. 

• 

Ads  for  'Mel’  Museum 

An  advertising  campaign  in 
newspapers  and  magazines  has 
been  announced  by  Hearst 
Magazines  to  celebrate  the  100th 
anniversary  of  New  York’s 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art 
and  to  promote  Connoisseur,  the 
Hearst  magazine  of  art,  food, 
antiques  and  luxuries.  Connois¬ 
seur  will  publish  a  special  No¬ 
vember  issue  devoted  to  the 
museum’s  art  collection. 
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FATHER  &  SOX  ‘SISTER  PAPERS’ 

The  Weekly  Editor 


By  Orai^  TomkiiiHon 

Two  thousand  miles  separate 
a  father  and  son  publishing 
team  working  on  the  first  edi¬ 
tions  of  their  community  news¬ 
papers  in  Brooklyn,  N.Y.  and 
San  Antonio,  Texas. 

The  son  part  of  the  team, 
I  »on  Mosher,  plans  to  launch 
his  Sunday  Courier  August  10, 
in  Brooklyn.  His  father,  Orvil 
G.  Mosher,  will  put  the  Courier 
of  San  Antonio  on  the  press 
sometime  in  September  or 
October. 

The  former  will  serve  down¬ 
town  Brooklyn,  Fort  Greene, 
and  part  of  the  Bedford-Sty- 
vesant  and  Williamsburg  sec¬ 
tions.  The  latter  will  cover  the 
city  of  San  Antonio. 

The  newspaper  career  of  the 
younger  Mosher  got  its  start 
in  the  office  of  the  Elgin 
(Texas)  News,  which  was 
owmed  and  operated  by  the  elder 
Mosher. 

The  Couriers,  says  Don  Mo¬ 
sher,  are  offshoots  of  the  Elgin 
paper  which  was  sold  by  his 
father  several  years  ago. 

The  younger  Mosher  left  his 
father  behind  in  Texas  nine 
years  ago  to  set  up  a  com¬ 
mercial  printing  plant  in 
Brooklyn. 

He  has  been  out  of  newspa- 
l»ering  for  that  long,  printing 
only  trade  publications,  includ¬ 
ing  Doll  World  and  Mail  Order 
Deacon. 

The  Sunday  Courier  will  ]ye 
offset  printed  and  controlled- 
circulation  to  start,  but  hopes 
are  high,  says  Mosher,  that  the 
paper  will  go  paid  within  .six 
months. 

The  printing  of  the  Sunday 


AUSTRALIA'S 

Expanding  Wealth 
Offers  Opportunities 

Investigate  the  developments 
that  are  taking  place  —  in¬ 
creased  population,  industrial 
development,  high  standard  of 
living,  and  the  mounting  suc¬ 
cesses  of  over  800  U.  S.  com¬ 
panies  that  are  operating  and 
have  $500,000,000  invested  in 
Australia. 

To  k(tp  in  touch  with  markttini. 
admtisini.  publishini  and  graphic 
arti  in  Australia  read 

NEWSPAPER  NEWS 

fublUhtd 

Aawual  Subaarlplioa  t*  U.SJt.  $A8.00 
Pajrmeata  arait  be  made  by 
baakdraft  ia  Anatraliaa  cunenor 
Csnitr  Butt  It  Cliidcll  Sts..  Surry  Hills 
Sydney,  Australia 


Courier  will  Ire  done  Friday 
evenings  at  the  Hall  Press  in 
Brewster,  N.Y.,  about  35  miles 
from  Brooklyn. 

At  the  outset  the  two  Couri¬ 
ers  will  share  some  of  the 
standardized  pages  which  are 
to  l>e  pasted  up  and  shot  in 
San  .4ntonio  then  flowm  to  New 
York.  This  system  wdll  be 
eliminated  eventually,  Don  Mo¬ 
sher  says. 

The  news  pages  of  the  two 
papers,  of  course,  will  be  dif¬ 
ferent,  each  carrying  the  news 
of  their  own  locale. 

Like  its  New  York  sister  pa¬ 
per,  the  San  Antonio  paper  will 
Ire  job-printed  outside  of  the 
city. 

Plans  nut  firm 

Plans  for  the  San  Antonio 
paper  are  less  firm  than  those 
for  its  sister  paper.  Publication 
date  has  not  been  set  and  fre¬ 
quency  of  publication  has  not 
Ireen  determined,  although  Don 
Mosher  speculated  that  the  pa¬ 
per  may  be  semi-weekly. 

The  first  edition  of  the  Sun¬ 
day  Courier  will  be,  editor  Mo¬ 
sher  said,  12  tab  size  pages, 
with  a  16  page  tv  magazine 
insert. 

Newsstand  price  of  the  Sun¬ 
day  Courier  will  be  an  old- 
fashioned  5<‘.  The  initial  press 
run  will  be  5,000. 

By  way  of  promotion,  the 
Courier  circulate  flyers  in  the 
Brooklyn  area  for  residents  to 
fill  out  and  return  for  free  edi¬ 
tions.  Returns  from  the  cam¬ 
paign  gave  the  Courier  560 
names  in  the  first  10  days  after 
circulation. 

Plans  for  the  future,  the 
younger  Mosher  says,  include  a 
Sunday  comic  section  with  a 
color  wraparound,  and  a  Sun¬ 
day  magazine. 


THE  SUN  RISES 

The  first  newspaper  in  45 
years  to  be  published  in  Colo¬ 
rado’s  Roaring  Fork  Valley, 
went  to  press  June  4.  It  is 
named  the  Sopria  Sun. 

The  editor  is  Victor  Emelio, 
a  former  professional  auto 
driver. 

He  said  the  Sun  is  his  first 
crack  at  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness,  except  for  his  job  as  a 
carrier  boy. 

Working  with  him  on  the  Sun 
is  his  wife,  Sandi,  who  holds 
the  title  of  assistant  editor. 


That’s  the  entire  staff. 

Mrs.  Emelio  formerly  worked 
for  an  advertising  agency  in 
California  where  they  lived 
after  leaving  their  home  town, 
Chicago. 

Located  in  Basalt,  the  Sun  is 
published  by  Mountain  States 
Publications,  which  publishes 
the  Aspen  Times,  the  Rifle 
Telegram,  and  the  Aspen  Flyer. 

The  first  issue  of  the  tab  size, 
controlled-circulation  Sun  ran  12 
pages  with  four  classified  ads, 
two  of  which  were  put  in  by  the 
Emelios  (for  free  kittens  and 
wanted:  back  issues  of  Amazing 
Science  Fiction  magazine). 

By  issue  four,  the  number  of 
pages  had  dropped  to  eight,  but 
the  classified  ads  numbered  14, 
only  one  of  which  belonged  to 
the  Emelios  (selling  a  half-ton 
pickup  truck). 

The  Sun  has  been  using  a 
different  single  color  back¬ 
ground  for  its  masthead  each 
week.  The  paper  is  printed  by 
offset. 

♦  *  * 

TEXAS  WEEKLIES  SDI.D 

The  Carrollton  (Texas) 
Chronicle  and  the  Farmers 
Branch  (Texas)  Times  were 
sold  July  1  to  Ted  Rickenbacher 
Jr.  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nick  J. 
Sindik. 

The  Sindiks  are  retiring 
from  business  after  owning  and 
running  the  Chronicle  for  23 
years  and  the  Times  since  its 
fir.st  publication  in  1956. 

In  addition  to  the  Carrollton 
and  Farmers  Branch  areas  the 
two  papers  serve  the  communi¬ 
ties  of  Addison  and  Coppell. 

Rickenbacher  is  head  of  a 
corporation  called  Times-Chron- 
icle  Newspapers  Inc.  which  will 
publish  the  two  papers. 

Rickenbacher’s  father  and 
grandfather  were  newspaper 
publishers. 

Rickenbacher  Jr.  plans  to 
convert'  the  two  papers  to  off¬ 
set,  but  wdll  retain  all  operations 
in  the  Carrollton  plant  cur¬ 
rently  used  to  print  both  of 
the  papers. 

The  newspaper  brokerage 
firm  of  Krehbiel-Bolitho,  Em¬ 
poria,  Kansas,  handled  the  sale 
of  the  two  papers. 

• 

New  Bic  eanipaigii 

“We’ll  try  anything  to  get 
you  to  try  Bic’’ — is  part  of  the 
copy  of  a  new  ad  campaign  by 
the  Waterman-Bic  Corporation 
running  in  major-market  news¬ 
papers  and  magazines.  The 
drive  is  aimed  at  the  business 
community,  specifically  at  pur¬ 
chasing  agents  of  office  supplies. 

Newspapers  included  are: 
Wall  Street  Journal;  New  York 
Times;  Chicago  Tribune;  Los 
Angeles  Times;  Detroit  News 
and  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 


Newsprint  usage 
up  almost  5% 

U.  S.  newsprint  consumpt  on 
in  June  was  798,662  tons,  an  in¬ 
crease  of  4.9%  over  June  19(58, 
the  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  reporfed. 
Total  U.  S.  newsprint  consump¬ 
tion  for  June  1968  was  761,601 
tons.  There  were  five  Sundays 
in  June  1969  and  1968. 

The  average  stocks  of  news¬ 
print  for  all  daily  newspaptTS 
reporting  to  the  ANPA  at  the 
end  of  June  were  26  days’  sup¬ 
ply  on  hand  and  6  days’  supjiiy 
in  transit — the  same  as  reported 
in  1968. 

Production  of  newsprint  in 
North  America  during  June 
amounted  to  992,358  tons — the 
largest  outturn  in  any  like 
month  to  date — and  was  5% 
above  that  in  June,  1968.  Ship¬ 
ments  during  the  month  total^ 
996,355  tons  and  were  3.9% 
greater  than  June,  1968  volume, 
according  to  the  Newsprint  Di¬ 
vision,  American  Paper  Insti¬ 
tute. 


Newsroom  promotions 
on  Gannett  newspaper 

Elmira,  N.  Y. 

Managing  Editor  Burt  Blazar 
has  announced  several  promo¬ 
tions  on  the  staff  of  the  Elmira 
Star-dazette  and  Sunday  Tele¬ 
gram  in  the  Gannett  Group. 

Gordon  P,  Allen,  33,  has  been 
named  to  a  newly  created  post 
of  assistant  managing  editor. 

Kenneth  J.  Moore,  31,  has 
been  promoted  from  city  editor 
of  the  Star-Gazette  to  editor  of 
the  Sunday  Telegram,  succeed¬ 
ing  Allen. 

Scott  T.  Donaldson,  33,  night 
city  editor  of  the  Star-Gazette, 
was  named  to  succeed  Moore. 

James  L.  Lowman,  32,  assist¬ 
ant  city  editor,  was  named  night 
city  editor, 

Mrs.  Mary  Lou  Nelcoski, 
woman’s  page  editor,  was  named 
a.ssistant  city  editor. 

Miss  Rory  Amitrano,  wo¬ 
man’s  page  reporter,  was  named 
head  of  the  woman’s  depart¬ 
ment. 


r  7d  ciSplin  by 

i-Bic  Corporation  San  Francisco 

ijor-market  news-  Newly  elected  officers  of  San 

magazines.  The  Francisco  chapter,  American 
d  at  the  business  Association  of  Newspaper  Rep- 
jecifically  at  pur-  resentatives,  are :  President  - 
s  of  office  supplies.  States  Tompkins  (CWO&O); 
rs  included  are:  vice-president  —  Gary  Lewis 
mmal;  New  York  (Ward-Griffith) ;  secretary— 
go  Tribune;  Los  Larry  Oliveri  (SFW) ;  and 
’.s;  Detroit  News  treasurer  —  Peter  Johnson 
'  Plain  Dealer.  (Ward-Griffith). 
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Asalt-n^ 


nromTexaco. 


■  ■  ■  ■  ■ 


As  every  oilman  knows,  oil  producing  very  often  brings  up 
great  amounts  of  salt  water  along  with  the  oil.  Unless  this  water  is 
disposed  of  very  carefully,  it  can  be  a  pollution  menace. 

Sometimes  it  can  be  pumped  back  into  producing  fields  where 
its  pressure  forces  up  more  oil.  But  when  this  is  not  practicable,  here’s 
what  Texaco  does: 

We  pump  the  salt  water  down  a  depleted  well  that  has  pipe  pro¬ 
tection  from  the  surface  to  the  disposal  formations.  In  this  manner, 
salt  water  is  safely  disposed  of  into  deep  underground  formations  far 
below  the  fresh-water  sands  to  assure  that  they  will  not  be  contami¬ 
nated,  If  a  depleted  well  is  not  available,  new  disposal  wells  are  drilled. 
Getting  rid  of  salt  water  properly  is  just  one  example  of  how 
Texaco  producing  operations  — in  22  states  — carry  out  their  commit¬ 
ment  to  the  Company’s  objective  of  conserving  the  air  and  water  re¬ 
sources  of  any  community  where  Texaco  is  a  cor¬ 
porate  citizen. 

When  it  comes  to  preserving  the  natural  en- 
vironment,  we  never  let  well  enough  alone, 


Texaco  offers 
challenging  careers 
to  qualified 
coUege  graduates. 

Write  to 

Recruiting  Coordinate', 
Texaco  Inc.,  Box  S2ii^ 
Houston,  Texas  77052. 

Ah  Equal 

Opl'tirtii  inly  E  III  player. 
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Dirk  Sroda  finds  joy  in  suburbs 


is  ere-  “In  1967  Eddie  Adams  to  the  big  city  any  more  to  do  week.  He  lived  then  in  a  fur- 

ng  uti-  (a  fellow  AP  photographer)  and  exciting  (photography)  work,  ished  room  not  far  from  the 

“What  I  were  pinned-down  by  snipers  There  are  so  many  small  town  newspaper, 

with  a  during  the  Detroit  riots  and  papers  that  are  turning  out  He  later  attended  the  Brooks 

5  to  do  bullets  flew  over  our  heads,”  dramatic  and  exciting  picture  Institute  of  Photography  at 
has  no  says  Dick  Sroda,  now  The  pages  that  he  can  work  in  his  Santa  Clara,  California  and  re- 
Paper’s  chief  photographer.  “I  own  home  town  and  satisfy  his  turned  to  the  midwest  where  he 
shkosh.  decided  then  I  didn’t  want  to  own  ambition.”  And  this  is  pre-  became  a  $76-per-week  photog- 
trained  live  this  way  any  more.  Every  cisely  what  Sroda  is  doing  in  rapher  on  the  staff  of  the  Moline 
le  show  time  I  had  a  weekend  to  myself  his  adopted  town,  which  is  an  (Ill.)  Dispatch  from  1958  to 
sh,  the  the  phone  would  ring  and  the  hour  and  a  half’s  drive  from  1960.  After  acquiring  experience 
Minsky  office  would  call  me  out  of  town,  Milwaukee.  and  a  wife  he  moved  on  to 

?d  old  there  were  riots  popping  all  over  Sroda’s  ambition  wasn’t  al-  the  Madison,  Wisconsin  State 
is  gone  the  place.  It  got  so  bad  that  my  ways  to  be  a  photographer.  The  Journal,  where  he  “earned  con- 
)  while  wife  was  afraid  to  answer  the  .son  of  an  Amherst  Junction,  siderably  more  than  $75  a  week,” 
phone.”  Wise,  (population — 112)  turkey  worked  a  “modified  night  shift,” 

on  the  farmer,  he  wanted  to  enter  the  and  saw  three  of  his  four 

»  is  the  Lllimale  of  big  lime  sports  world  as  a  boy  but  a  bout  children  come  into  the  world, 

t  grow-  Sroda,  father  of  four  children  with  rheumatic  fever  changed  “I  wanted  to  do  a  newsier 

merica:  (from  two  to  eight)  was  “not  his  plans.  “I  worked  with  my  type  thing,”  says  the  novv- 

hs.  The  particularly  brave  in  riot  situa-  dad  on  the  turkey  farm,”  he  settled  photographer,  “so  I  went 
1  mast-  tions,”  (they  “seemed  to  follow  remembers,  “and  made  enough  to  work  for  the  AP,  working  out 
October  a  pattern,”  he  says),  and  “al-  money  to  buy  myself  a  4x5  of  their  Indianapolis  bureau 
ter  had  though  the  money  wasn’t  bad”  Speedgraphic.”  And  with  the  from  1966  to  1967.  While  there 

,726.  A  (in  the  low  five  figures),  he  “had  vintage  camera  he  found  his  vo-  I  covered  Tennessee  and  Ken- 

:ulation  to  work  for  it.”  “I  didn’t  want  cation.  tucky  too  and  ran  the  entire 

to  live  this  way  any  more,”  he  I  j  photo  operation  for  three  In¬ 
paper’s  says  candidly.  “If  this  is  the  ul-  dianapolis  500  Races.”  He  also 

be  that  timate  of  the  big  time,”  he  While  attending  Wisconsin  covered  the  Masters  Golf  Tour- 

good  thought  at  the  time,  “then  per-  University  he  worked  on  the  nament,  the  Bobby  Kennedy  and 

ch  The  haps  I  don’t  belong  in  the  busi-  photo  staff  of  the  Stevens  Point  Eugene  McCarthy  campaign 

s  share  ness.”  Beside  the  danger  in-  (Wise.)  Daily  Journal  for  $1  sweeps  through  the  midwest,  the 

of  The  volved  Sroda  “felt  lost  in  such  per  hour.  He  occasionally  sold  Speck  murders  and  the  first 

is  de-  a  large  operation.”  pictures  to  the  Milwaukee  Chicago  riots  at  Waukegan,  II- 

a  four  After  thinking  seriously  about  Journal  and  the  Waupeaca  linois.  During  his  AP  stint  he 

once  a  “finding  a  place  where  I  could  County  (Wise.)  Post  for  $1.50  "’as  sent  to  Buffalo,  New  York, 
er  AP  do  what  I  wanted  to  do,”  he  each.  Sroda  sold  “from  two  to  to  fill  in  for  Chick  Harrity  (now 
grown  quit  AP  and  came  to  The  Paper  six  pictures  per  week.”  He  later  a  White  House  photographer) 
s  while  in  June,  1968.  What  he  found  worked  for  the  Milwaukee  who  had  his  ribs  broken  during 
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Children  horn  Chicago'*  inner  city  %penl  a  part  of  the  lummer  living  with  Oihkoih  familie*.  Dick  Sroda'* 
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3  groups  of  weeklies 
form  ‘public’  company 


Cleveland 

A  new  multi-million  dollar 
national  communications  com¬ 
pany,  headquartered  here,  has 
been  formed  here  with  the  merg¬ 
ing  of  three  newspaper  publish¬ 
ing  companies. 

Combined  into  one  company  to 
be  called  Com  Corp  (Communi¬ 
cations  Corporation)  were  the 
Metro  Newspapers  Inc.,  Berea 
Publishing  Ck»mpany  and  Sun 
Newspapers. 

1  )avid  Skylar  has  been  named 
president  and  chief  executive  of¬ 
ficer  of  the  corporation.  He  has 
resigned  as  executive  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  a  director  of  the  Gris- 
wold-Eshleman  Company,  an  ad¬ 
vertising  agency.  He  will  serve 
on  the  board  of  Com  Corp  as 
well  as  becoming  one  of  the  com¬ 
pany’s  principal  owners. 

Principals  in  the  new  com¬ 
pany  are  Bernard  “Bud”  Rand, 
attorney  and  investor  and 
former  president  and  principal 
owner  of  the  Cleveland  Arena, 
and  Howard  M.  Metzenbaum, 
Cleveland  businessman  and  civic 
leader. 

Rand  wdll  serve  as  board 
chairman  and  Metzenbaum  will 
be  chairman  of  the  executive 
committee. 

Named  editor-in-chief  was 
Harry  Volk,  who  with  Milton 
L.  Friedlander  founded  the 
weekly  Sun  papers.  Friedlander 
will  continue  as  business  man¬ 
ager. 

Rand,  who  has  been  involved 
in  the  development  and  produc¬ 
tion  of  these  newspapers,  said 
a  public  offering  of  the  common 
stock  of  the  corporation  to  pro¬ 
vide  capital  for  continued  ex¬ 
pansion  and  operations  is 
planned 

James  Toedtman,  Cleveland 
business  executive,  will  serve 
as  vicepresident  of  Com  Corp 
and  will  continue  to  direct  the 
activities  of  the  Berea  News 
and  other  publishing  activities 
in  that  area  of  the  county. 

John  B.  Lunsford  will  con¬ 
tinue  as  editor  of  Metro  News¬ 
papers. 

Charles  J.  Repede  will  con¬ 
tinue  as  editor  of  the  Berea 
News  group  and  Roy  C.  Moyers 
as  editor  of  the  Chagrin  Valley 
Herald  group. 

Other  operating  officers  of 
Com  Corp  will  be  Zane  Fox, 
executive  vicepresident  of  Metro 
Papers,  and  Jerry  Caswell,  as¬ 
sistant  to  the  president  of  the 
Sun  Papers. 

“We  expect  our  Cleveland  op¬ 
eration  to  be  the  prototype  of 


our  expansion  into  other  major 
markets  in  the  country,”  Skylar 
said.  “Com  Corp  will  also  be  in¬ 
volved  in  other  communications 
media,  both  in  Cleveland  and 
elsewhere.  We  expect  this  com¬ 
pany  to  be  a  total  communica¬ 
tions  company  and  will  soon 
open  negotiations  with  other 
media  to  accomplish  this  fact.” 

The  combined  circulation  of 
the  20  newspapers  published 
weekly  by  Com  Corp  reaches 
300,000  homes  in  the  Cleveland 
suburbs. 

Three  groups 

The  papers  published  by  Com 
Corp  are  as  follows: 

Metro  Publishing  publishes 
the  Parma  Post  Times,  West- 
side  Xeu'S,  the  West  Parker,  the 
Southland  Supplement,  and 
South  Life. 

Sun  Papers  publishes  the  Sun 
Press,  Sun  Messenger,  Lake- 
wood  Sun-Post,  the  Sun-Herald, 
the  Sun-Courier  and  The  Village 
Sun. 

Berea  Publishing  Company 
publishes  the  Betea  News, 
Brookpark  News,  Olmsted  News, 
Middleburg  News,  Strongsville 
News  and  Southwest  News. 
Berea  Publishing  also  publishes 
the  Chagrin  Valley  Herald,  the 
Solon  Herald,  and  the  Chagrin 
Valley  Shopper. 

The  Heights  Sun-Press  orig¬ 
inally  the  Cleveland  Heights 
Dispatch,  was  founded  in  1903. 
Harry  Volk  and  Milton  Fried¬ 
lander  put  out  the  first  issue 
of  the  Shaker  Sun  in  April, 
1946.  As  it  grew  in  prestige  and 
size,  it  bought  out  the  Shaker 
Guide,  a  shopping  news.  Next 
purchase  was  the  Heights  Press, 
which  also  served  Shaker.  It  was 
merged  with  the  Shaker  Sun  to 
form  the  Sun-Press. 

The  next  acquisition  was  the 
South-Euclid  Messenger  in  1958. 
It  was  merged  with  the  Hillcrest 
Sun-Press  to  form  the  Sun- 
Messenger. 

It  was  in  May,  1965  that  the 
Shaker  Heights  Sun  Co.  made  a 
move  to  the  west  suburbs.  It 
bought  half-interest  in  the 
Lakewood  Post  to  form  the  Sun- 
Post.  The  Lakewood  Post  Inc., 
the  operating  corporation,  pur¬ 
chased  the  Southwest  Herald 
and  the  Northwest  Herald  to 
form  the  Sun-Herald.  Now  the 
Sun-Post  and  the  Sun-Herald 
serve  contiguous  areas  of  west 
suburbia. 

A  similar  pattern  was  fol¬ 
lowed  in  the  belt  of  the  southern 
suburbs  lying  between  Cleve¬ 


land  and  Akron.  The  bi-weekly 
Brecksville  Courier  was  pur¬ 
chased  in  November,  1967,  to 
become  the  Sun-Courier. 

In  February,  1968,  the  bi¬ 
weekly  Village  Gazette  serving 
the  southern  half  of  the  suburbs 
lying  between  Cleveland  and 
Akron  became  the  Village  Sun. 

Formed  in  merger 

Metro  Newspapers  Inc.  was 
formed  November  16,  1965,  with 
the  merger  of  the  Parma  Post 
and  West  Side  Newspapers,  Inc., 
which  included  the  West  Side 
News,  the  Lakewood  Ledger,  the 
West  Parker  and  the  Parma 
Times. 

The  Parma  Post  was  founded 
in  1947  by  Walter  Johns  and 
Chester  Wozney  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  local  advertisers  in 
the  fast-growing  Parma  area. 
Johns,  who  is  sports  editor  of 
Central  Press  Service,  and 
Wozney,  a  Central  Press  pho¬ 
tographer,  started  with  a  cir¬ 
culation  of  4,500.  It  grew  to  over 
50,000  when  it  was  purchased  in 
the  fall  of  1965  by  Metzenbaum 
and  Rand. 

The  West  Side  News  parent 
paper  of  the  West  Side  chain 
controlled  by  Joseph  H.  Glasser 
and  Joseph  G.  Glas.ser,  started 
publication  on  October  13,  1921, 
delivering  66,000  copies  to  West 
Side  homes. 

The  Lakewood  Ledger  and  the 
West  Parker  were  launched  on 
November  26,  1959,  and  the 
Parma  Times  began  publication 
on  July  18,  1963. 

South  Life  was  organized  in 
1965  as  a  new  publication  when 
the  existing  newspaper  cover¬ 
ing  Independence,  Brecksville, 


Broadview  Heights  and  S(  /en 
Hills  went  out  of  business  In 
the  fall  of  1965 ;  Metzenb:  um 
and  Rand  acquired  half-intei  est. 

The  Berea  News  has  1  een 
continuously  published  s  nee 
1924.  Berea  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany  acquired  the  newswei  kly 
in  1958  with  James  C.  To  *dt- 
man  as  president.  Toedtman,  a 
Berea  resident,  initiated  the 
move  to  offset  printing  and  en¬ 
larged  the  scope  of  the  paper,  so 
that  each  of  the  southwest  sub¬ 
urban  communities  now  has  its 
own  newsweekly.  Strongsville 
News,  Olmsted  News,  Brook 
Park  News,  Middleburg  News 
were  added  as  special  editions  of 
the  Thursday  paper.  A  sixth 
publication.  Southwest  News, 
serves  parts  of  Lorain  and 
Medina  counties. 

The  company  acquired  another 
suburban  newspaper,  the  Cha¬ 
grin  Valley  Herald,  in  January, 
1968,  and  now  operates  this 
weekly  group  as  a  separate  di¬ 
vision,  with  an  additional 
Solon  Herald  and  Chagrin 
Valley  Shopper  covering  these 
southeastern  suburban  commu¬ 
nities. 


Weekly’s  editor 

Kathryn  D.  Springer  has 
been  named  editor  of  the  Shel¬ 
ter  Island  (N.  Y.)  Reporter, 
10-year-old  weekly  established 
by  a  former  New  York  Sun  ad 
man,  Walter  R.  Schumann,  who 
remains  as  publisher.  He  had 
formerly  held  both  posts.  Mrs. 
Springer  is  the  daughter  of 
Town  Justice  H.  Otis  Dicker- 
son;  her  husband  is  a  teacher. 


Boucher  joins  Fairchild 
as  general  sales  manager 


George  A.  (Bert)  Boucher 
has  been  named  general  sales 
manager  for  the  Graphic  Equip¬ 
ment  division  of  Fairchild 
Camera  and  Instrument  Cor¬ 
poration.  The  announcement 
was  made  by  the  division  gen¬ 
eral  manager,  Richard  J.  Robin¬ 
son. 

Boucher  will  be  responsible  for 
sales  and  service  of  the  di- 
rision’s  complete  line  of  type¬ 
setting  and  electronic  engrav¬ 
ing  equipment  throughout  the 
country  from  the  division  head¬ 
quarters  in  Plainview,  New 
York. 

Before  joining  Fairchild, 
Boucher  was  director  of  market¬ 
ing  for  Automatech  Graphics 
Corporation,  a  computerized  — 
CRT  typesetter,  in  New  York 
City.  Prior  to  that,  he  was  with 
Mergenthaler  Linotype  (Com¬ 
pany  in  several  capacities,  most 


George  (Bert)  Boucher 

recently  as  graphic  systems 
sales  manager. 

Fairchild  Graphic  Equipment 
designs  and  manufactures  sys¬ 
tems  for  typesetting. 
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Apollo  papers 

(f  ontinued  from  page  13) 


quickly,  in  addition  to  1,500 
extra  copies. 

The  Free  Press  said  other 
Vermont  newspapers  did  a 
“land  office”  business  in  selling 


Escapee  wants 
his  local  news 


terms  of  the  agreement.  Scherr 
filed  a  counter-suit  claiming 
Coult  failed  to  deliver  a  $5000 
check  on  July  16,  and  declared 
the  sale  null  and  void. 


Jule.  Verne,  the  tv  show  “Star 
Trek  s”  starship  Enterprise,  and 
Dick  Tracy.  Lunar-related  ad¬ 
vert  sing  was  included  from 
Fail 'hild  Camera  &  Instrument, 
Lilco.  ARM  A  division  of 
AMI!  AC,  Reeves  Instrument, 
IBM  Lundy  Electronics,  and 
Grui  iman  Corporation. 

Head  switch 

When  night  editor.  Rod  Odell, 
of  the  Passaic-Clifton  (N.J.) 
Herald-News  made  up  the  front 
page  for  the  Monday,  July  21 
edition,  he  used  the  headline 
“ZOWIE!”  between  helmeted 
portraits  of  astronauts  Arm¬ 
strong  and  Aldrin,  set  in  180- 
point  gothic.  Managing  editor 
Ted  Hall,  however,  decided  to 
switch  the  head  to  “EUREKA!" 
Front  page  treatment  included 
tv-s<  reen  photos  of  the  first 
moonstep,  with  all  copy  off  the 
Associated  Press  wire.  Page 
two  carried  a  story  on  “local” 
hero.  Buzz  Aldrin,  by  staff 
writer  Howard  Klausner. 

Circulation  director  Merritt 
lerley  stated  that  despite  the 
closing  of  stores  and  10  local 
industries  accounting  for  about 
700  papers,  the  Herald-News 
was  able  to  show  an  increase  of 
500  over  the  normal  daily  cir¬ 
culation,  with  all  main  stands 
soM  out,  due  to  the  purchase  of 
souvenir  copies. 

Good  timing  was  indicated 
when  the  president  of  the  Lake 
Hiawatha,  Parsippany  Library 
Association  called  Herald-News 
p.r.  director  Fred  Stehle,  re¬ 
questing  a  micro  film  of  the 
moon  landing  coverage  to  be 
placed  in  the  cornerstone  of  the 
their  newly-constructed  library 
to  be  dedicated  soon. 

On-air  promotions 


extra  papers. 

The  front  page  of  the  Indian¬ 
apolis  News  on  July  24  was 
topped  with  a  headline,  framed 
in  blue,  that  read:  THE 
QUEST  —  IMPOSSIBLE 
DREAM — the  IM  being  x’d  out 
on  a  moon  background. 

The  Chicago  Tribune  used 
color  to  depict  the  surface  of 
the  moon  in  first  and  final  edi¬ 
tions,  calling  the  last  edition 
“Moon  Final.”  The  circulation 
department  reported  selling 
100,000  extra  copies  on  “Moon- 
day,”  Monday,  July  21. 

The  Record  of  Hackensack, 
the  Sunday  Record  Call  and  the 
Morning  Call  of  Paterson,  N.J. 
on  July  16,  the  day  of  the 
.Apollo  launch,  announced  that 
as  a  reader  service  they  would 
accept  questions  by  telephone 
and  research  the  answers  from 
NASA  and  elsewhere. 

The  feature,  somewhat  styled 
along  action  line-type  columns, 
was  called  “Apollo  Line”  in  the 
Record  and  the  Sunday  Record 
Call  and  “Call  Apollo”  in  the 
Morning  Call. 

The  idea  was  suggested  by 
the  Record’s  news  editor,  Peter 
Hearne  and  Sunday  editor  Jerry 
Bellune  coordinated  the  project. 

Science-medicine  writer  Don¬ 
ald  Tepper  prepared  a  half- 
dozen  questions  and  answers  he 
thought  readers  would  want  to 
know.  It  wasn’t  necessary. 

Within  hours  of  the  announce¬ 
ment  in  both  daily  papers,  calls 
started  pouring  in  on  one  of  the 
special  numbers  used  for  the 
regular  action  line  column.  Call 
for  Action.  The  volume  jumped 
to  150  calls  a  day  and  a  .second 
number  and  tape  machine  had 
to  be  set  up  to  keep  the  .Apollo 
calls  from  tieing  up  all  the 
Call  For  Action  lines. 


A  news-hungry  escapee  of  the 
Traverse  City  (Mich.)  State 
Hospital  for  the  criminally  in- 
.sane  has  written  his  hometown 
newspaper,  the  Ludington 
(Mich.)  Daily  News,  requesting 
that  his  subscription  be  sent  to 
his  new  address,  General  Deliv¬ 
ery,  Windsor,  Ontario. 

The  subscriber.  Forest 
Lathers,  37,  was  confined  to  the 
state  hospital  after  the  murder 
of  his  wife  in  1967.  The  Daily 
News  has  been  sending  his 
newspapers  to  the  hospital  since 
his  confinement,  but  said  that 
the  subscription  will  not  be  sent 
to  the  new  address. 

.A  newspaper  spokesman  ex¬ 
plained  that  w’hile  the  letter  re¬ 
questing  the  change  was  post¬ 
marked  Windsor,  it  has  not  been 
determined  if  Lathers  is  actu¬ 
ally  there.  Perhaps  the  paper 
is  waiting  for  a  return  to  the 
old  address. 

• 

Cuban  July  date 
top»  moon  landing 

Berkeley,  Calif. 

Rival  underground  papers  put 
their  moon  landing  stories  on  in¬ 
side  pages  here,  although  a 
“The  Moon  Eats  You”  headline 
did  appear  on  the  cover  of  the 
Berkeley  Barb. 

The  Berkeley  Tribe,  headlined 
“published  by  the  staff  of  the 
former  Barb,”  used  a  colorful 
numerical  design  on  its  cover. 
This  acclaimed  26  de  Julio,  anni¬ 
versary  date  of  Cuba’s  1958 
overthrow  of  Batista. 

Ownership  of  the  Barb  is  now 
in  the  courts.  Allan  Coult,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  California  anthro¬ 
pology  professor  described  as  a 
proponent  of  psychedelic  drugs, 
charged  Max  Scherr  with 
breach  of  contract.  He  said  the 
Barb  founder  agreed  to  a  sale 


Cameraman  wounded 
in  street  gun  fight 

Detroit 

Five  persons,  including  How¬ 
ard  Shirkey,  a  Detroit  News 
photographer,  were  shot  and 
wounded  July  24  when  federal 
marshals  opened  fire  on  several 
escaping  prisoners  on  a  down¬ 
town  street.  Two  of  the  wounded 
were  prisoners  and  the  others 
were  passersby. 

The  56-year-old  photographer 
was  on  his  way  to  work  when 
he  heard  two  or  three  shots.  “I 
thought  it  was  just  a  car  back¬ 
firing,”  he  said,  “then  I  felt  a 
pain  in  my  left  leg.  I  believe  I 
sort  of  stumbled.  Apparently 
somebody  called  the  police.  A 
scout  car  picked  me  up,  and  I 
was  on  my  way  to  the  hospital. 
I  don’t  know  who  shot  me.  I 
didn’t  see  anyone.  On  the  ride 
to  the  hospital  the  police  said 
something  about  an  escape  but 
that’s  all  I  know.” 

“Normally,”  said  Shirkey,  “I 
drive  to  work  but  today  (July 
24th )  I  let  my  wife  take  the  car, 
and  I  took  the  bus.” 

• 

New  York  News  sells 
Apollo  1 1  flag  decals 

Right  after  the  astronauts 
made  their  landing  on  the  moon, 
the  New  York  Daily  News 
launched  a  public  service  offer 
of  red,  white  and  blue  First-on- 
the  Moon  flag  decals  suitable 
for  display  in  honor  of  Apollo 
ll’s  valiant  men.  Reader  re¬ 
sponse  was  quick  and  fantastic. 

On  a  single  day  counter  sales 
soared  to  40,000,  as  mail  orders 
•also  began  arriving  in  bulging 
sacks.  The  combined  mail- 
counter  total  for  the  first  five 
days:  More  than  200,000  decals 


A  saturation  promotion  pro¬ 
gram  of  20-second  television 
spots  and  one-minute  radio 
spots  preceded  the  publication 
of  the  Detroit  News'  24-page 
section,  “Man  on  the  Moon,” 
distributed  with  the  Tuesday, 
July  15  editions. 

Pay-off  was  a  one-day  sales 
increase  of  41,000  copies  of  the 
Tuesday  edition  including  the 
roto  supplement. 

A  ten-page  lunar  supplement 
published  July  21  to  mark  “Man 
Walks  on  Moon”  was  wrapped 
on  the  outside  of  the  Sun  sec¬ 
tions  at  Vancouver,  B.C. 

The  Burlington  (Vt.)  Free 
Press  reported  it  had  a  larger 
than  usual  press  run  July  21 
with  accounts  of  man’s  first 
walk  on  the  moon,  and  the 
newspapers  were  ^ught  up 


Three  reporters  were  busy  an¬ 
swering  questions  with  N.AS.A 
press  kits  and  calls  to  Houston. 
Two  clerks  were  tied  up  tran¬ 
scribing  the  tapes.  Both  dailies 
and  the  Sunday  paper  were  de¬ 
voting  four  to  eight  columns  of 
space  inside.  The  questions  were 
signed  with  the  caller’s  initials 
and  home  town. 

“More  than  half  of  the  calls 
were  from  children,”  said  Ron¬ 
ald  Page,  community  affairs 
editor  who  checked  the  ques¬ 
tions,  weeded  out,  duplicated 
and  processed  the  answers. 

In  the  eight  and  a  half  days 
of  the  Apollo  11  flight,  .Apollo 
Line  and  Call  Apollo  logged 
more  than  900  calls.  The  suc¬ 
cessful  two-year-old  Call  For 
Action  feature,  by  compari.son, 
averages  260  a  week. 


price  of  $200,000  and  violated  .sold. 
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Fol  laws  no  substitute 
for  aggressive  reporting 

By  RolM'rt  Hollin^Hwurth 
Managing  Editor,  Dallas  Tinirs  llrrald 


As  a  result  of  relentless  ef¬ 
forts  by  press  associations, 
Sigma  Delta  Chi  and  individual 
newspapers,  open  records  and 
open  meetings  statutes  are  the 
rule  rather  than  the  exception 
across  the  nation.  Most  of  the 
open  meeting  laws  have  been 
enacted  within  the  last  two 
decades.  0|)en  records  laws  are 
generally  of  older  vintage. 

A  survey  of  editors  reveals, 
however,  that  having  a  law  is 
one  thing;  having  an  effective 
law  is  quite  another.  Virtually 
all  are  laced  with  crippling 
loop-holes  and  while  helpful  as 
reference  points  or  ammunition 
against  officialdom,  they  serve 
as  poor  substitutes  for  aggres¬ 
sive  reporting  by  a  vigilant 
pre.ss. 

Generally,  a  survey  by  the 
APME  Freedom  of  Information 
Committee  reveals  that  most  edi¬ 
tors  are  reasonably  happy  with 
open  records  laws.  Their  trou¬ 
bles  stem  not  from  the  ade¬ 
quacy  or  inadequacy  of  the  laws 
but  rather  fiom  sloppy  record 
keeping  or  stubborn  officials. 

Oijen  meeting  .statutes  pose  a 
different  problem  and  a  vast 
majority  of  editors  point  to  gap¬ 
ing  loopholes  they  say  minimize 
the  value  of  the  laws.  Worse, 
experience  in  many  states  has 
.shown  that  open  meeting  laws, 
even  the  model  ones,  are  used 
more  often  as  legal  justification 
to  close  meetings  than  as  legal 
weapons  to  require  open  ses¬ 
sions. 

The  nub  of  the  problem  lies 
in  the  wording  of  the  laws.  Loose 
definitions  of  public  Ijodies  af¬ 
fected  by  the  .statutes,  almost 
universal  provisions  for  execu- 
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(This  is  a  summary  report 
by  a  subcommittee  of  the  APME 
Freedom  of  Information  Com¬ 
mittee  that  conducted  a  national 
.survey  of  open  meeting  laws 
and  open  records  laws.  In  this 
project  Bob  Hollingsworth  was 
assisted  by  Charles  Carver  of 
the  Ogden  Standard-Examiner. 
The  chairman  of  the  main  com¬ 
mittee  is  William  Ware  of  the 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer.) 


tive  .sessions,  exemption  of  spe¬ 
cific  groups,  lack  of  penalty 
clauses  and  lack  of  any  require¬ 
ment  for  advance  notice  of  meet¬ 
ings  are  the  most  common  faults, 

.Some  groups  exempt 

Leading  the  list  of  groups 
usually  exempt  from  require¬ 
ments  for  open  meetings  are 
.state  legi.slatures  and  their  com¬ 
mittees,  the  very’  groups  which 
enact  the  laws  in  the  first  place. 

Having  exempted  themselves 
from  any  legal  requirement  to 
conduct  business  in  public,  Leg¬ 
islatures  are  not  notably  eager 
to  prohibit  other  public  bodies 
from  going  behind  closed  doors. 

Absence  of  penalty  clauses 
.seriously  cripple  most  open 
meeting  statutes  and  even  where 
they  are  pre.sent,  usually  the 
only  remedy  is  criminal  prosecu¬ 
tion.  The  result:  A  glaring  lack 
of  court  action  to  force  com¬ 
pliance.  Rarely  is  there  any 
provision  for  invalidating  ac¬ 
tions  taken  in  violation  of  open 
meeting  laws. 

The  most  common  flaw  in 
open  meeting  statutes  is  the  uni¬ 
versal  provision  allowing  execu¬ 
tive  sessions  under  certain  con- 
dition.s.  As  a  practical  matter, 
editors  report  that  almost  any¬ 
body  can  (and  does)  deliberate 
and  make  decisions  in  secret, 
then  meet  publicly  only  to  ratify 
their  actions. 

Provisions  providing  for  ex¬ 
ecutive  sessions  are  so  wide¬ 
spread  that  most  editors  con¬ 
cede  that  any  group  which  wants 
to  meet  in  public  can  do  so  with¬ 
out  fear  of  penalty.  In  many 
states,  open  meeting  laws  have 
actually  been  used  as  legal  jus¬ 
tification  for  closing  doors 
rather  than  opening  them. 

The  .same  experience  has  been 
found  in  open  records  statutes. 

Better  than  no  laws 

Despite  the  lengthy  list  of 


flaws  found  in  most  laws  re¬ 
quiring  open  meetings  and  pro¬ 
viding  for  access  to  public  rec¬ 
ords,  most  editors  feel  that 
loophole-ridden  laws  are  better 
than  none  at  all.  They  point  out 
that  most  battles  can  be  won 
merely  by  pointing  out  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  a  law,  no  matter  how 
emasculated  that  law  may  be. 

There  is,  however,  unanimous 
agreement  that  no  law  will  be 
an  adequate  substitute  for  ag¬ 
gressive  and  skillful  reporting. 
No  law’,  no  regulation,  no  court 
ruling  or  any  other  legal  crutch 
is  considered  a  panacea.  The 
answer,  editors  say,  should  be 
obvious:  Aggressive  reporting 
by  competent  men  backed  by 
tough-minded  editor.s. 

In  the  last  analysis,  it  is  up 
to  an  alert  press — with  or  with¬ 
out  the  benefit  of  open  meeting 
and  open  records  statutes — to 
keep  officialdom  in  line  and  to 
protect  the  i)ublic’s  right  to 
know. 

• 

Doiirey  plans  plant 
mile  from  The  Strip 

Las  Vmas,  Nev. 

An  expansion  program  is 
being  planned  at  the  Review- 
Journal,  a  Donrey  Media  Group 
paper  here. 

Fred  W.  Smith,  executive 
vicepresident  of  Donrey,  said 
the  Review-.Journal  will  con¬ 
struct  a  new’  plant  and  switch 
to  offset  production  on  an  8- 
unit  Goss  Metro-Offset  press. 

Smith  said  the  new  plant  will 
be  located  on  15  acres  of  land 
about  one  mile  fx’om  the  present 
site  near  the  famous  Strip.  The 
proposed  100,000  square  foot 
building  w’ill  triple  the  floor 
space  pre.sently  available  and 
W’ill  be  built  with  still  further 
expansion  in  mind. 

When  the  program  is  com¬ 
pleted,  the  Review-Journal  (54,- 
000  circulation)  will  be  entirely 
a  cold  type  operation.  Currently 
the  advertisements  are  protluced 
by  that  method. 

• 

Group  appoints  rep 

Mathew’s,  Shannon  &  Cullen, 
Inc.,  has  been  appointed  na¬ 
tional  advertising  representa¬ 
tive  for  the  following  Ingersoll 
Group  papers:  Elizabeth  (N.J.) 
Journal;  Trenton  (N.J.)  Tren- 
tonian;  Fall  Rii'er  (Mass.)  Her¬ 
ald-News;  Chester  (Pa.)  DeUi- 
ware  County  Times;  Pottstown, 
(Pa.)  Mercury;  and  Shenan¬ 
doah  (Pa.)  Herald-News. 


14  newsmen  attend 
Venezuela  seminar 

Milwau  ;ee 

Fourteen  U.  S.  newsmen  ind 
three  educators  have  just  c  )m- 
pleted  an  evaluation  of  a  t.vo- 
week  fact-finding  seminar  in 
Venezuela.  Their  reaction  to  the 
program  was  uniformly  fa\or- 
able. 

The  seminar  took  place  in 
late  April  and  early  May  under 
the  joint  auspices  of  the  North 
American  Association  of  Vene¬ 
zuela  and  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  —  Milwaukee.  Five 
days  were  spent  in  Caracas  to 
allow  the  visitors  to  attend  ses¬ 
sions  on  the  history,  economy, 
education  and  politics  of  the 
country.  During  the  remainder 
of  the  time  the  group  saw  the 
oil  fields  and  iron  mines,  govern¬ 
ment  steel  and  petrochemical 
plants,  a  developing  industrial 
complex  in  the  (juayana  region 
and  tourist  attractions. 

The  new'smen  who  attended 
the  seminar,  ninth  in  a  series 
begun  in  1960  by  the  North 
American  Association,  were  se¬ 
lected  by  a  committee  headed  by 
Arville  Schaleben,  associate  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Milwaukee  Journal. 

William  Allan  —  Pittsburgh 
Press. 

Irving  Reiman — Rirmingham 
News. 

Charles  L.  Bennett — Okla¬ 
homan  and  Times 

James  Bormann  —  Station 
WCCO,  Minneapolis. 

Harry  Burnham — St.  Paid 
Dispatch 

Verne  Hoffman  —  Racine 
Journal-  Ti  m  es 

Robert  Kearns  —  Reuters 
Business  Service. 

Robert  Parker — Farm  Quart¬ 
erly. 

Gabe  C.  Parks  —  Omaha 
World-Herald 

Joseph  Poindexter — Dun's  Re¬ 
view. 

Harold  K.  Milks — Arizona 
Republic. 

Charles  O.  Kilpatrick — San 
Antonio  Express. 

Harry  E.  Fuller  Jr. — Salt 
Lake  City  Tribune. 

Franklin  Wallick  —  UAW 
Washington  Report. 

Seudoff  for  prof 

Cakbondale,  Ill. 

A  surprise  farewell  dinner 
July  19  attended  by  more  than 
200  students,  alumni,  faculty 
and  friends  honored  Donald  G, 
Hileman,  for  the  past  14  years 
a  member  of  the  advertising 
faculty  in  Southern  Illinois  Uni¬ 
versity’s  department  of  journal¬ 
ism.  Hileman  will  leave  after 
the  summer  term  to  become 
chairman  of  the  department  of 
advertising  at  the  University  of 
Tennessee  in  Knoxville. 
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PI  OMO'I’ION 

Admen  play  actor 
in  used  car  ad  skit 

By  George  Wilt 


A  demonstration  that  show 
business  is  an  important  part 
of  the  advertising  business,  too, 
came  at  a  recent  Camden  (N.J.) 
Courier-Post  ad  seminar. 

Instead  of  the  usual  nuts-and- 
bolts  talks  on  marketing  plans, 
schedule  planning  and  copy- 
writing,  the  Camden  admen 
turned  out  a  little  dramatiza¬ 
tion.  The  one-scene  skit  was 
presented,  following  breakfast, 
for  a  group  of  automotive  and 
used  car  dealers. 

A  cast  of  six  actors  (actually 
a  cast  of  six  salesmen,  which 
is  the  same  thing)  portrayed 
the  big  boss,  his  ad  manager, 
two  car  salesmen,  a  prospective 
buyer,  and  a  Courier-Post  sales¬ 
man.  The  latter,  it  may  be 
pointed  out,  didn’t  have  to  act. 

The  title,  and  theme,  of  the 
production:  “How  to  avoid  ‘Hit 
&  Miss’  advertising,”  subtitled: 
(a  guideline  to  help  you  get 
better  results  from  your  adver¬ 
tising  dollars). 

Herman  Trasmondi,  who 
playeci  the  big  boss,  plus  sale.s- 
ren  Larry  Weaver,  David  Far- 
ren,  Frank  Poyatt,  Tom  Wil¬ 
son  and  Jim  Sheppard,  ad-libbed 
considerably  on  the  original 
script,  according  to  promotion 
manager  Virginia  Wilton. 

Advertising  coordinator 
George  McCutcheon  served  as 
director  for  the  production. 

Points  in  dialogue 

The  theme  of  the  show  was 
that  “playing  it  by  ear”  isn’t 
the  best  way  to  run  an  adver¬ 
tising  program.  The  dialogue 
put  the  following  points  across 
to  the  automotive  audience: 

1.  All  good  advertising  is  part 
of  a  plan. 

2.  All  good  advertising  has 
consistency, 

3.  Advertising  without  plan¬ 
ning  cannot  be  consistent. 

4.  Advertising  without  con¬ 
sistency  wastes  money. 

The  skit  pointed  out  the  qual¬ 
ities  of  a  good  advertising  idea, 
the  development  of  an  effective 
theme  that  can  be  carried 
through  a  number  of  ads,  with 
copy  geared  to  the  advertiser’s 
own  specific  market. 

The  presentation  suggested  a 
format  of  daily  or  weekly  ads, 
telling  prospects  “what  you  feel 
is  the  significant  dealer  dif¬ 
ference.” 
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Each  person  attending  the 
seminar  received  a  presentation 
sununarizing  the  points  made  in 
the  skit’s  presentation.  Many 
dealers  mentioned  that,  for  the 
first  time,  they  were  aware  that 
they  weren’t  giving  enough 
time  to  the  planning  and  place¬ 
ment  of  their  new’spaper  adver¬ 
tising. 

Three  of  the  Courier-Post’s 
largest  automotive  advertisers 
I'equested  plans  for  a  month¬ 
long  advertising  campaign  con¬ 
cept. 

Next  w'eek,  “East  Lynne.” 

«  ♦  ♦ 

SHOW  AND  TELL— A  32- 
page  booklet,  printed  on  its  own 
presses,  teils  the  story  of  the 
North  Platte  (Neb.)  Telegraph. 
The  promotion  booklet  describes 
the  newspaper’^  offset  produc¬ 
tion  techniques,  color  printing, 
and  news  gathering  and  distri¬ 
bution  methods.  The  Telegraph 
is  an  88-year  old  company  lo¬ 
cated  in  the  hometown  of  Buf¬ 
falo  Bill.  Write  to  Joe  R.  Sea- 
crest,  managing  editor  for  a 

copy  of  “This  is  the  North 
Platte "  Telegraph.” 

«  ♦  * 

FLEXFORM— The  Rock  Is¬ 
land  Argus  and  Moline  (Ill.) 
Dispatch  have  produced  an 
eight-page,  black  and  white  pro¬ 
motion  on  “FlexForm  advertis¬ 
ing.  The  section  shows  five 
imaginative  examples  of  the 
“new,  creative  way  to  use  news¬ 
paper  advertising.” 

«  *  * 

TENNIS — The  Detroit  News 

Novice  Tennis  Tournament  be¬ 
gan  its  36th  year  on  July  14, 
with  competition  in  cities 
throughout  metro  Detroit.  The 
tourney  is  designed  for  those 
players  just  learning  to  play, 
and  who  are  uncertain  of  their 
abilities.  Center  tournaments 
are  conducted  in  cities  within 
a  60  mile  radius  of  Detroit, 
with  winners  advancing  to  dis¬ 
trict  competition  in  one  of  four 
cities;  Detroit,  East  Detroit, 
Hazel  Park  and  River  Rouge. 
Championship  rounds  are  played 
August  9  and  10  at  Detroit’s 
Farwell  Field.  The  tournament 
is  open  to  players  who  have  not 
reached  the  quarterfinals  of  any 
championship  tournament  with 
more  than  16  players,  or  the 
semifinals  of  a  tourney  with  16 
players  or  less.  Trophies  are 
awarded  by  the  New’s,  and  will 
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be  presented  at  the  center,  di.s- 
trict  and  final  tournaments. 

*  *  « 

AUGUSTA  PROGRESS  — 
“Augusta  on  the  Move”  is  the 
headline  on  a  brochure  promot¬ 
ing  the  Augusta  (Ga.)  Chron¬ 
icle  and  Herald's  in-depth  study 
of  progress  in  industry,  educa¬ 
tion,  government  and  retailing 
in  the  Augusta  Metropolitan 
Area,  to  be  published  August 
3. 

*  *  ♦ 

DIE-CUT — A  circular  die- 
cut  reproduction  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Missouri’s  Honor 
Award  for  Distinguished  Serv¬ 
ice  in  Journalism”  is  the  cover 
of  a  promotion  brochure  from 
the  Detroit  Free  Press  The 
black-and-gold  folder  includes 
the  text  of  the  citation  to  the 
Free  Press,  plus  a  few  words 
about  some  of  the  other  ac¬ 
colades  to  the  newspaper  in 
1968  and  1969. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

BLUE  CHIP — A  Cincinnati 
Enquirer  folder,  “Blue  Chip”, 
points  out  that  more  than  25 
percent  of  all  the  households  in 
the  Cincinnati  market  own 
share  of  stock  or  bonds,  and 
shows  a  breakdown  of  stock 
ownership  by  househohl  income 
groups.  Tie-in  copy  points  out 
that  the  Enquirer  is  Cincinnati’s 
blue  chip  advertising  medium, 
carrying  77.2  percent  of  the 
city’s  broker  advertising. 

*  *  * 

KALAMAZOO— The  Kalama¬ 
zoo  (Mich.)  Cazette  has  pub¬ 
lished  a  16-page  booklet  of  mar¬ 
ket  information.  Generously  il¬ 
lustrated,  the  brochure  shows 
pictures  of  transportation,  edu¬ 
cation,  community  health,  man¬ 
ufacturing,  industrial,  and  other 
market  factors.  It  lists  the  prin¬ 
cipal  products  of  major  firms 
located  in  the  area,  and  charts 
.show  growth  factors.  Three 
pages  of  the  booklet  are  used 
to  tell  the  newspaper’s  story, 
with  circulation  and  advertis¬ 
ing  information,  and  a  summary 
on  marketing  cooperation  activ¬ 
ities. 


ALCOHOLIC  BEVERAGES 
— The  New  York  Times  has  re¬ 
leased  a  booklet  showing  Al¬ 
coholic  Beverage  Advertising  in 
New  York  Newspapers,  for 
1968.  The  18-page  booklet  shows 
advertising  breakdown  by 
brands  for  beer,  imported  and 
domestic  wines,  spirit  blends, 
Scotch  and  Irish,  straights  and 
bonded,  brandy  and  cognac,  rum, 
gin,  vodka,  cordials  and  liqueurs, 
vermouths,  Canadian  whiskies, 
and  miscellaneous  products. 
Copies  are  available  from  the 
Times  promotion  department. 

♦  ♦  t 

DISPLAYS  —  The  Camden 
(N.J.)  Courier-Post,  through  a 
cooperative  arrangement,  has 
window  displays  located  in  sev¬ 
eral  area  shopping  centers.  Pro¬ 
motion  manager  Ginny  Wilton 
has  arranged  displays  of  the 
newspapers  awards  for  adver¬ 
tising  and  promotion  in  the 
Moorestown  Mall  and  the 
Cherry  Hill  Mall.  Featured  in 
the  displays  were  color  ads  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Courier-Post  by 
advertisers  located  in  the  cen¬ 
ters  which  had  won  reproduc¬ 
tion  awards  in  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  and  New  Jersey  Press 
.Association  competitions. 

• 

Fire  causes  change 
to  nioriiiii^  schedule 

Benton,  Ill. 

The  West  Frankfort  Daily 
American,  victim  of  a  $100,000 
fire  the  night  of  July  3,  has  been 
changed  to  a  morning  publica¬ 
tion  so  that  the  paper  can  con¬ 
tinue  being  printed  at  the 
Renton  Evening  News  plant. 

Although  the  flames  were 
confined  to  the  rear  of  the  build¬ 
ing,  which  had  been  remodeled 
only  six  months  ago,  the  new 
offset  press  was  heavily  dam¬ 
aged  by  water.  Fire  officials 
said  the  fire  apparently  started 
in  an  attic  area  where  news¬ 
print  was  stored. 

Plans  are  being  made  for  a 
new  buildmg. 
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number  of  publishers.  The  Mil¬ 
waukee  papers  concentrate 
heavily  on  inner-city  schools, 
and  the  Philadelphia  papers 
have  gone  into  partnership 
with  their  city  school  system’s 
new  Parkway  Project,  a  “school 
without  walls’’  that  uses  two 
dozen  public  and  private  insti¬ 
tutions  (most  of  which  are  lo¬ 
cated  along  the  Benjamin 
Franklin  Parkway)  as  “school¬ 
rooms’’  for  high  school  students. 

As  King  Durkee  points  out, 
“There  really  isn’t  a  ‘The’  pro¬ 
gram  .  .  .  there  is  almost  an  in¬ 
finite  variety  of  acceptability  of 
this  program.’’ 

Before  turning  to  the  schools’ 
reasons  for  adopting  the  pro¬ 
gram,  here  is  a  profile  of  ANPA 
member  newspapers  that  have 
Newspaper  in  the  Classroom 
Programs,  as  shown  in  a  1967 
survey : 

Approximately  one-third  of 
ANPA’s  membership  has  local 
programs  —  350  newspapers. 

62  percent  of  papers  in  the 
100-250,000  circulation  category 
and  65  percent  of  those  over 
250,000  are  participating. 

Among  smaller  newspapers, 
the  percentages  drop  to  36  per¬ 
cent  of  those  in  the  15-50,000 
circulation  range  and  44  per¬ 
cent  of  those  with  50-100,000 
circulation.  Also,  there  are 
weekly  papers  with  programs. 

The  largeHt  programs 

Greatest  interest  has  been  in 
the  North  Central  states.  But 
papers  in  the  Southwest  and 
Northeast,  particularly  the 
Oklahoma,  Texas  and  New 
Jersey  papers,  have  been  de¬ 
veloping  the  largest  programs. 
The  program  goes  across  Pacific 
waters  to  Hawaii. 

The  reasons  for  having  a 
Newspaper  in  the  Classroom 
Program  are  as  varied  as  the 
papers  who  adopt  one,  the 
teachers  who  use  it  and  the 
students  themselves.  One  of  the 
strongest  reasons  teachers  have 
for  using  it  is  that  it  is  local. 
For  example,  the  driver’s  educa¬ 
tion  teacher  in  an  Oklahoma 
high  school  uses  a  daily  news¬ 
paper  to  teach  safe-driving  and 
highway  information  by  having 
her  students  study  the  reports 
of  traffic  accidents  and  stories 
about  street  and  highway  prob¬ 
lems  and  improvements. 

At  the  same  school,  the  busi¬ 
ness  education  teacher  uses 
newspapers  to  have  fresh  dic¬ 
tating  and  typing  subject  ma¬ 
terial. 

Social  studies  teachers  in  my 
area  commonly  use  the  news¬ 
paper  to  have  their  students 
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study  city  and  state  problems. 
Other  teachers  use  the  same 
newspaper  for  music  and  drama 
reviews,  cooking  and  home 
planning,  the  stock  market  re¬ 
ports  for  math,  and  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  use  for  English 
and  reading  skills  —  from  skim¬ 
ming  techniques  to  critical 
thinking.  Also,  the  school  system 
in  Peoria  has  added  a  ninth 
grade  newspaper  unit  that 
focuses  on  the  newspaper  as  an 
institution  and  compares  vari¬ 
ous  papers  as  well  as  introduces 
students  to  the  way  the  local 
paper  is  produced  and  how  to 
read  it. 


Helping  Julinny 

Motivating  and  reaching 
students  is  a  major  reason  for 
many  teachers’  use  of  the  news¬ 
paper.  Mrs.  Virginia  Riggs  of 
an  Odessa,  Tex.,  high  school, 
lists  these  reasons  for  her  use 
of  the  paper: 

“It’s  available,  inexpensive, 
contemporary,  relative,  valid, 
interesting  and  adult.  It  en¬ 
compasses  both  the  art  and  the 
science  of  the  English  language. 
And  most  important  of  all, 
Johnny  will  read  it.” 

Mrs.  Riggs  points  out  that  her 
students  are  from  low-income 
homes,  often  with  no  printed 
materials.  They  are  non-readers 
and  low  achievers,  but  not  be¬ 
cause  they  are  stupid  or  dumb. 
She  spends  the  first  few  weeks 
of  her  class  introducing  the 
papei,  explaining  what  is  in  it 
and  what  value  it  will  have  to 
the  student,  and  she  allows  for 
free  reading  time.  As  she  tells 
it,  “a  miracle  seems  to  happen.” 
Nobody  bothers  the  students  who 
have  found  something  they 
want  to  read,  and  before  long, 
others  are  starting  to  read  to 
find  out  why  the  newspaper- 
readers  are  so  absorbed. 

“Even  a  newspaper  won’t 
teach  itself,”  Mrs.  Riggs  says. 
“You  have  to  help  something 
happen.  Remember  this  news¬ 
paper  is  alien  to  Johnny’s  touch. 
The  textbook  was  a  known,  if 
despised  and  frustrating,  ani¬ 
mal.  The  first  few  weeks  have 
to  be  spent  in  getting  to  know 
the  paper  and  overcoming 
Johnny’s  hostility  and  suspicion 
that  this  is  just  another  crack¬ 
pot  scheme  to  make  him  learn 
something  that  he  really  doesn’t 
want  to  know  .  .  .  Only  time  and 
familiarity  are  going  to  make 
that  newspaper  his  friend.” 

On  two-way  street 

Mrs.  Hope  Shackelford,  a 
junior  high  teacher  in  Wichita, 
Kans.,  and  a  winner  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Education  Association 
and  Parade  magazine’s  1964 
Pacemaker  award,  uses  the  daily 
newspaper  both  to  motivate 


students  and  to  keep  up  with 
them: 

“Boys  who  wouldn’t  know  a 
verb  if  they  met  one  in  a  dark 
alley  can  pick  out  the  verbs  on 
the  sports  page  that  mean  de¬ 
feat,”  she  says. 

At  teachers’  workshops,  she 
tells  teachers:  “If  you’re  still 
using  the  same  methods  and 
techniques  you  were  using  10 
years  ago,  you’re  cheating  the 
boys  and  girls.” 

She  involves  her  students  in 
challenging  projects  based  on 
what’s  happening  now.  Besides 
daily  newspaper  work,  she  se¬ 
lects  a  target  date  each  year 
and  has  students  send  away  for 
papers  on  that  date.  It  might 
be  an  election  date  or  a  space 
shot  date,  but  she  makes  sure 
it  is  “now”  news. 

One  of  the  teachers  in  the 
Peoria  area,  Mrs.  Eileen 
Rogers,  wants  her  students  to 
be  smart  consumers.  They  study 
the  newspaper  to  improve  read¬ 
ing,  writing  and  speaking  skills, 
but  also  to  find  out  what  things 
cost  and  where  to  find  them. 
They  plan  menus,  go  Christmas 
shopping,  buy  a  car.  They  learn 
to  use  the  library  by  looking  up 
information  about  people  in  the 
news. 


Relevant  to  life 

Miss  Edna  Downing  of  Min¬ 
neapolis  also  gives  a  number  of 
teachers’  workshops  and  is  in¬ 
volved  in  her  state’s  newspaper- 
education  program.  She  empha¬ 
sizes  the  development  of  reading 
skills  and  critical  thinking 
through  newspaper  use,  the 
study  of  the  effect  of  mass 
media  and  value  judgments. 

“There  is  so  much  in  a  paper 
that  is  relevant  to  today  and 
appealing  to  children’s  minds 
that  its  use  in  the  classroom  can 
begin  when  they  are  very  young 
and  be  continued  through  the 
years  ^hen  their  leisure  inter¬ 
ests  turn  naturally  to  the  front 
page,  the  editorials  and  the  local 
news,”  she  says. 

Another  reason  for  newspaper 
use  by  schools  is  new  teaching 
methods.  Team-teaching  educa¬ 
tors,  for  example,  have  found 
the  newspaper  to  be  an  excellent 
text  for  combined  efforts  in  a 
single  teaching  area  or  for 
inter-related  subjects. 

Last  fall,  I  visited  a  team  at 
work  in  Mossville  School  near 
Peoria,  on  an  election  project 
involving  English  and  social 
studies.  The  seventh  and  eighth 
grade  students  were  preparing 
booklets  on  candidates  and 
issues,  using  both  newspapers 
and  magazines.  They  got  into 
everything  from  candidate-issue 
discussions  to  a  mock  election. 
This  spring,  they  had  moved 
into  more  world  analysis  and  vo¬ 
cabulary  and  were  discussing 


newspaper  policy  on  good  .md 
bad  news  about  young  pe'  pie, 
(They  were  surprised  to  dis¬ 
cover  that  there  really  was  more 
good  news.) 

Teachers  enthuMasiic 

I  have  found  that  teachers 
who  understand  how  to  use  the 
newspaper  well  are  enthusiastic 
about  it  and  become  even  more 
creative  in  their  teaching.  ’I'hey 
are  able  to  work  on  an  in¬ 
dividual  basis  with  students  and 
to  guide  them  in  independent  re¬ 
search  and  to  get  them  involved 
in  understanding  local,  national 
and  international  events,  while 
learning  basic  skills. 

Even  the  very  young  respond.  ' 
I  have  seen  fifth  graders  at  one 
school  in  my  area  use  the  daily 
paper  to  follow  a  freedom  march 
to  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  dis¬ 
cuss  the  mathematics  of  it  ( How 
much  bread  and  hamburger 
would  cost  to  feed  100,000 
people?  How  many  miles  would 
people  from  different  areas 
travel?)  as  well  as  the  social 
implications.  I  have  seen  fourth 
graders  involved  in  a  study  of 
cities,  discuss  the  newspai)er’8 
role  in  the  community  and  put 
together  their  own  “city”  news¬ 
paper — a  simplified  effort  to 
be  sure,  but  they  had  the  main 
idea  of  covering  the  important 
news. 

But  most  significant  in  moti¬ 
vation,  I  have  seen  students  de¬ 
lighted  with  themselves  at  their 
work  in  using  an  adult  medium 
and  eager  to  learn.  The  news-  , 
paper’s  daily  freshness  in  the  | 
hands  of  teachers  and  students 
who  are  using  it  for  work  and  i 
study  is  truly  an  exciting  edu¬ 
cation  tool. 

This  is  not  to  deny,  however, 
that  there  are  some  teachers 
who  use  newspapers  as  a  crutch, 
to  fill  up  a  bad  teaching  hour, 
to  let  students  play  with  them 
rather  than  use  them  for  study. 

There  are  questionable  motives 
as  well  as  fine  ones  in  this  pro¬ 
gram,  but  basically  the  answer 
to  the  question,  “Who’s  Involved 
and  Why?”,  is:  newspapers, 
teachers  and  students — in  grow¬ 
ing  numbers  across  the  country 
— because  the  partnership  is 
working  out  well. 

*  *  * 

Next  week:  To  pay  or  not  to 
pay?  To  charge  or  not  to 
charge?  This  dilemma  accounts 
in  part  for  the  program’s  slow 
growth  in  10  years.  » 

• 

Name  problem 

Vancouver,  B.  C.| 

Larry  Rose  and  Larry  Rose 
are  having  problems.  Larry  No. 

1  left  the  Canadian  Press  at 
Vancouver  to  enter  the  P  R 
field.  Larry  No.  2  has  joined 
the  Canadian  Press  as  a  re¬ 
porter. 
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Former  clown  draws  hillbilly 
Nixon  in  weekly  panel  cartoon 
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By  Don  Maley 

^  iien  Paul  Sharpe  was  only 
eight -years-old  he  was  enough  of 
an  old  pro  at  cartooning  to  win 
a  dollar  and  a  theater  ticket 
for  drawing  the  picture  of  a 
buffalo.  “I  started  drawing  be¬ 
fore  I  was  five-years-old,”  he 
says,  “and  I  always  had  a  pencil 
in  my  hand.” 

He  won  his  prize  in  1921  and 
he’s  still  clutching  a  pencil.  He’s 
using  it  these  days  to  draw  car¬ 
toons  of  a  hillbilly-type  Richard 
M.  Nixon.  He  calls  the  R.  M.  N. 
character  “Elijah.” 

“I  was  working  up  a  carica¬ 
ture  of  Lyndon  Johnson  when 
he  quit,”  explains  Sharpe,  “so  I 
optimistically  switched  to  Rich¬ 
ard  Nixon.”  He  says  the  hill¬ 
billy  caricature  is  involved 
neither  in  politics  nor  in  social 
problems.  “It  isn’t  intended  to 
be  ridiculous  nor  offensive,”  he 
says.  In  essence  “Elijah”  is  a 
“reliable,  serious  fellow  of  high 
character,  devoted  to  his  work, 
and  is  efficient  in  details.  He  has 
a  fine,  thorough,  brilliant  mind 
and  his  ambition  is  to  appear  in 
more  weekly  offset  newspapers.” 

Sharpe  sent  some  sample 
panels  to  the  White  House  re¬ 
cently  and  received  a  letter  from 
Herbert  G.  Klein,  President 
Nixon’s  Director  of  Communica¬ 
tions.  “Looking  at  some  of  the 
sage  comments  from  ‘Elijah’s’ 
dog,”  wrote  Klein,  “perhaps  we 
ought  to  get  him  acquainted 
with  the  President’s  three  dogs.” 
(Tim,  “Elijah’s”  dog,  is  a  com¬ 
pulsive  ponderer  and  his 
thoughts  appear  in  balloons 
over  his  head.) 

Free  sampler 

To  date  Sharpe  has  sent 
samples  of  his  “Elijah”  panel 
to  over  100  weekly  newspapers, 
who  may  use  four  of  them  free 
of  charge.  Should  the  weeklies 
decide  to  make  Sharpe’s  panels 
a  regular  weekly  feature  they 
may  do  so  at  a  cost  of  50  cents 
per  week.  Sharpe  mails  a 
monthly  batch  of  cartoons  on 
the  20th  of  each  month  and  oc¬ 
casionally  offers  free  bonus  car¬ 
toons  to  subscribing  weeklies. 
He  says  his  material  is  current 
and  that  he’s  “always  looking 
for  new  ideas.”  “You  almost 
have  to  be  a  witch  today  to  see 
what’s  ahead  or  what’s  going  to 
make  news,”  he  says.  “Elijah” 
is  “appalachian  in  appeal  and  is 
not  localized  to  any  specific 
area,”  says  Sharpe. 

The  55-year-old  cartoonist 


Paul  M.  Sharpe 


who  created  “Elijah”  is  a  dead- 
ringer  for  the  late  jazz  king 
Paul  Whiteman.  He  lives  in  his 
boyhood  home  of  Anderson, 
Indiana,  where  he  draws  car¬ 
toons  for  the  Delco-Remy  house 
organ.  The  Clan,  and  contributes 
cartoons  regularly  to  magazines. 

In  his  youthful  salad  days 
Sharpe  went  to  Holloywood 
twice  seeking  a  cartoonist’s  spot 
with  an  animating  studio  but 
he  “just  didn’t  make  the  grade”. 
“The  depression  was  in  full 
swing  when  I  got  out  of  school 
in  1931,”  he  explains,  “and  I  had 
no  money  nor  a  promise  of  any 
kind  of  work.  I  drove  to  Cali¬ 
fornia  in  a  1928  Pontiac  in 
September  that  year  and  was 
home  two  months  later.  Things 
were  so  bad  I  even  tried  to  en¬ 
list  in  the  Navy — but  they  didn’t 
want  me  either.”  (He  was  fin¬ 
ally  accepted  by  the  Navy  11 
years  later  where  he  served  for 
three  years  as  a  cook.) 

“I  later  went  to  Chicago  with 
a  few  dollars  in  my  pocket,”  he 
adds,  “and  started  night  school 
studying  cartooning  with  Billy 
DeBeck,  who  was  drawing 
‘Barney  Google.’  Being  broke  I 
slept  in  flop  houses  and  washed 
dishes  in  greasy  spoons  to  stay 
alive.  What  little  money  I  made 
helped  to  keep  the  wolf  away 
from  my  door — but  it  just 


wasn’t  enough  to  pay  all  of  my 
expenses,  so  I  went  back  home 
after  three  months.  The  flop 
houses  were  beginning  to  get 
to  me.” 

The  following  spring  Sharpe 
joined  the  Hagenback- Wallace 
Circus  where  he  worked  in  the 
cook  tent  by  day  and  pranced 
about  the  big  tent  as  a  clown 
apprentice  by  night.  When  the 
season  ended  in  November  he 
went  to  work  for  Delco-Remy. 
In  1934  the  peripatetic  Sharpe 
returned  to  California,  got  a  job 
cooking  days  and  returned  to 
art  school  nights. 

Returns  hoiiic 

“The  first  time  I  tried  to  break 
into  the  cartooning  field  in  Cali¬ 
fornia,”  he  says,  “I  was  turned 
down  by  the  Walt  Disney 
Studios  for  lack  of  experience. 
On  the  second  try  a  man  just 
ahead  of  me  was  hired  by  Wal¬ 
ter  Lanz.”  So  it  was  back  to 
the  circus  and  in  the  spring  of 
’35  Sharpe  went  on  the  road 
with  the  traveling  Cole  Brothers 
Circus.  “When  the  show  got 
clo.se  to  Indiana  I  left  the  circus, 
grabbed  a  handful  of  boxcar  and 
went  home  to  Anderson,”  he 
says.  And  he’s  been  there  ever 
since,  with  time  out  for  a  three 
year  hitch  with  the  Navy  during 
World  War  11. 

“After  the  war  I  was  drawing 
again  for  The  Clan,  and  for 
the  Anderson  Herald.  They  ran 
my  weekly  ‘Between  Us’  car¬ 
toon  and  I  ultimately  had  it 
running  in  18  weeklies  until 
operating  costs  put  me  out  of 
business.” 

When  asked  what  his  crea¬ 
tion  would  add  to  weekly  news¬ 
papers  Sharpe  commented 
sharply:  “Look  what  Elijah  did 
in  Biblical  times.  We  think  our 
‘Elijah’  will  do  the  same  thing 
for  weeklies.” 

• 

Kelly  Mansfield  joins 
PR  firm  in  Washington 

Kelly  Mansfield,  Washington 
bureau  correspondent  for  Busi¬ 
ness  Week  magazine,  has  joined 
the  public  relations  division  of 
Henry  J.  Kaufman  &  Associates, 
public  relations  and  advertising 
organization. 

Mansfield,  30,  a  native  of  At¬ 
lanta,  has  covered  science,  tech¬ 
nology,  education,  environmental 
problems,  and  politics  on  Capi¬ 
tol  Hill  over  the  past  three  years. 
During  1968,  he  had  primary  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  the  coverage  of 
the  Wallace  campaign. 
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Look  raises 
pay  level,  to 
$275  in  1971 

The  top  minimum  for  writers 
and  photographers  at  Look 
magazine  goes  to  $27o,  up  $45, 
by  June  1971,  in  a  New  York 
Newspaper  Guild  contract. 

Employes  with  at  least  20 
years’  service  will  have  a  fifth 
week’s  paid  vacation. 

Time-and-a-half  pay  is  pro¬ 
vided  for  employes  working 
more  than  five  days  a  week  and 
for  all  other  work  exceeding 
37*2  hours.  The  severance-pay 
ceiling  is  increased  from  $10,000 
to  $12,000  in  three  annual  .steps. 

A  $3.3  increase  over  three 
years  will  send  the  reporter  top 
minimum  to  $240  at  the  St. 
Louis  Globe-Democrat. 

The  top  for  classified  ad 
.salesmen  is  increased  $32,  to 
$207.75,  that  for  classified  tele¬ 
phone  salesgirls  is  increased 
$24,  to  $154. 

A  seventh  holiday,  on  the  em¬ 
ploye’s  birthday,  is  added,  and 
the  service  requirement  for  a 
fourth  week’s  vacation  is  re¬ 
duced  from  10  years  to  eight. 

Car-use  allowances  are  in¬ 
creased  53  cents  a  day,  to  $2.83. 

Other  new  rontraels 

The  reporter  top  minimum  is 
increased  $32  over  two  years 
and  other  minimums  are  raised 
as  much  as  $66.75  in  a  new  con¬ 
tract  between  the  Buffalo  Guild 
and  the  Tonwwanda  News  at 
North  Tonawanda,  N.  Y. 

The  minimum  for  city  editor 
is  rai.sed  $49,  to  $236.50,  and 
that  for  society  editor,  reclassi¬ 
fied  as  family-page  editor,  is 
increased  $66.75,  to  $193.75. 
Society  reporters  are  upgraded 
to  the  reporter  level  in  the  third 
year,  with  an  increa.se  of  $42.75. 

The  reporter  top  is  raised  to 
$188.75  next  May 

A  Guild-shop  exemption  for 
employes  on  the  payroll  before 
May  22,  1951  was  eliminated. 
A  new  clause  protects  Guild 
jurisdiction  in  the  event  new 
methods  are  introduced. 

The  Coos  Bay  Guild  has 
signed  a  two-year  contract  with 
increases  ranging  to  $28.90  at 
the  Coos  Bay  (Ore.)  World. 

The  top  minimum  for  re¬ 
porters  and  display  salesmen  is 
increased  $20,  to  $158.  The 
largest  increase  of  $28.90  goes  to 
the  sports  editor,  who  is  raised 
from  a  flat  minimum  of  $140  to 
a  graduated  schedule  with  a 
top  of  $168.90. 

A  full  Guild  shop  replaces  a 
seven-out-of-10  clause. 

Two-year  increases  of  $26.50 


Overseas  Press  Cliil* 
given  respite  on  rent 


at  the  top  reporter  level  have 
been  negotiated  by  the  Guild  at 
the  Harrislmrg  (Pa.)  Patriot 
and  News.  Other  increases  run 
as  high  as  $35.50  in  the  case  of 
top  editors,  whose  minimum  is 
raised  to  $207.  The  reporter  top 
is  increa.sed  to  $185  next 
January  1. 

The  top  for  librarians  is  in¬ 
creased  $16.50,  to  $116. 

Holiday  work,  formerly  com¬ 
pensated  for  on  the  basis  of  six 
hours’  pay  for  five  hours’  work, 
will  be  paid  for  at  the  rate  of 
time  and  a  half  for  less  than 
5  1/3  hours  and  double  time 
thereafter. 

• 


Rewrite,  copydesk 
get  $60  raise 
at  Chicago  Today 

Chicago 

Chicago  .American  Publishing 
Company,  publishers  of  Chicago 
Today,  and  the  Chicago  Editor¬ 
ial  .\ssociation-.4FL,  have 
signed  a  three-year  contract 
covering  editorial  employes  and 
calling  for  stepup  increases 
totaling  $60  for  rewritemen  and 
copy  readers. 

Reporters  will  receive  $58 
over  the  life  of  the  contract 
with  stepups  of  $21,  $16,  and 
$21.  The  $60  stepups  are  $21, 
$16,  and  $23. 

The  top  experience  category 
will  Ik*  six  years  until  June, 
1971,  then  will  go  to  five  years. 
Former  top  minimums  were 
$215,  which  means  $275  we-'kly 
in  1971.  Increases  in  company- 
paid  hospitalization,  a  cost  of 
liv’ing  escalator  clause,  and  four 
weeks  vacations  after  five  years 
are  included  in  the  contract. 

Sub-editors  will  receive  desk 
differentials  of  $20  per  week. 
New  top  editors,  city  editor, 
assistant  managing  editor,  fi¬ 
nancial  editor,  etc.,  will  not  be 
covered  by  the  contract.  How¬ 
ever,  present  employes  in  those 
positions  are. 

• 

First  use  of  color 
on  moonwalk  day 

Gallipolis,  Ohio 

The  Gallipolis  Tribune  and 
the  Pomeroy-Middleport  Daily 
Sentinel  used  their  first  full 
offset  color  the  day  the  astro¬ 
nauts  landed  on  the  moon. 

Both  papers  used  blue  head¬ 
lines  “On  the  Moon”  and  four- 
color  reproductions  of  pictures 
of  the  spacemen  and  the  lunar 
module  plus  a  main  story  jump¬ 
ing  inside.  Other  parts  of  the 
paper  were  printed  with  blue 
ink  on  white. 


The  threatened  show’down  be¬ 
tween  the  Overseas  Press  Club 
of  America  and  its  affluent  off¬ 
spring,  the  Correspondents 
Fund,  has  again  been  postponed 
— this  time  for  31  days. 

The  Fund,  which  holds  title 
to  the  headquarters  building  on 
West  40th  Street,  has  agreed 
to  a  31  day  extension  of  its  evic¬ 
tion  order  of  last  June,  which 
gave  the  Club  until  July  21  to 
pay  up  back  rent  or  get  out. 

“What  is  now'  involved  is  not 
specifically  a  question  of  evic¬ 
tion,”  said  Janies  Sheldon,  sec- 
retarj'-treasurer  of  the  Club. 
“It  is  a  question  of  continuity 
of  the  99-year  lease  the  Club 
holds  on  the  building.  If  the 
lease  is  to  be  terminated,  it  be¬ 
comes  a  question  of  whether  or 
not  to  sell  the  building.  And 
if  w'e  do  sell,  it  becomes  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  how  much  of  the  profit 
w'ill  go  to  the  Club.” 

The  Fund,  created  by  the 
Club,  holds  title  to  the  building. 
But  the  money  used  to  buy  it 
and  a  previous  building  on  39th 
Street,  off  Park  Avenue,  was 
donated  by  Club  members.  A 
chief  condition,  according  to 
contention  of  Club  officials,  was 
that  the  money  be  used  to  pro¬ 
vide  the  Club  with  a  home. 

The  trouble  between  the  Club 
and  its  offspring  began,  fanned 
by  dissidents  among  the  mem¬ 
bership,  after  a  sizable  deficit 
was  discovered  last  fall  in  the 
Club’s  accounts.  A  former  ex¬ 
ecutive  director  has  been  in¬ 
dicted  by  a  grand  jury  on  a 
charge  of  second  degree  grand 
larceny,  and  awaits  trial.  Be¬ 
cause  of  missing  records,  the 
full  extent  of  the  loss  has  not 
been  ascertained,  and  differences 
over  the  matter  were  fanned 
into  an  uproar  at  the  Club’s 
annual  meeting  last  April  28. 

The  dispute  betw-een  officials 
of  the  Club  and  the  Fund  then 
developed  over  rent  the  Club 
had  not  paid  since  last  fall,  and 
led  to  the  eviction  notice  that 
was  to  hav'e  Ijeen  effective  July 
21. 

Pro^pe^•^s  are  “sunny” 

Hal  Lehrman,  president  of 
the  Club,  stated  in  the  current 
(July  26)  Club  Bulletin  that 
“settlement  prospects  look  sun¬ 
nier  with  every  passing  day.” 

He  added  that  “The  Fund 
started  wnth  an  all-or-nothing 
.stance — Pay  Up  Or  Get  Out — 
based  on  its  claim  of  a  solemn 
fiduciary  trust  (and  consequent¬ 
ly  ignoring  the  fact  that  the 
Club  has  been  gravely  hurt  by 


financial  ‘disappearances’) 

“Our  position  was,  and  is:  the 
Club  created  the  Fund  and 
raised  the  money  for  acqui.  ition 
of  a  club  headquarters  and  a 
World  Press  Center;  Club  in¬ 
ability  to  pay  back  rent  and 
taxes  in  one  big  lump  does  not 
wash  out  the  Fund’s  commit¬ 
ment  to  that  headquarters  and 
World  Press  Center.” 

After  receiving  the  eviction 
notice,  Lehrman  related,  “The 
Club  could  not  stand  defense¬ 
less  against  such  a  hazard. 
Therefore  on  June  17  the  Board 
of  Governors  voted  to  engage 
outside  counsel.  It  also  author¬ 
ized  court  counter-action  to  pro¬ 
tect  its  rights  in  law  and  eiiuity 
in  advance  of  the  threatened 
lease  cancellation.  .  .  . 

“The  Fund,  which  previously 
declined  a  Club  offer  to  nego¬ 
tiate  and  write  an  agreement 
on  division  of  sale  proceeds,  has 
now'  offered  a  draft  agreement 
of  its  own.  It  is  based  on  equal 
division  of  the  proceeds  after 
the  Fund  ‘recovers’  its  building 
‘investment’  of  some  $800,000 
and  goes  out  of  the  ‘real  estate 
business.’  ” 

Objections  to  proposal 

Lehrman  found  “two  big 
things  wrong  with  this  pro¬ 
posal,”  and  cited  three: 

“1.  No  matter  how  big  the 
ultimate  pie,  the  piece  of  it 
allocated  to  the  Club  by  the 
Fund’s  arithmetic  will  not  pro¬ 
vide  a  new  headquarters  or  the 
w'herewithal  to  maintain  it. 

“2.  The  $800,000  which  the 
Fund  is  fixing  to  take  off  the 
top  is  not  an  institutional  nest- 
egg  for  the  Fund;  it  is  money 
intended  for  a  World  Press 
Center. 

“3.  So  we  say,  either  the  Fund 
takes  what  is  needed  for  its 
sole  other  agreed  purpose — a 
correspondents’  fund — or  it 
stays  in  ‘the  real  estate  busi¬ 
ness’  and  provides  the  Club  with 
another  World  Press  Center.” 

Sheldon,  in  a  financial  state¬ 
ment  said  that  operating  fig¬ 
ures  for  last  May,  when  economy 
measures  went  into  effect 
showed  that  the  Club  was  be¬ 
ginning  to  break  even  on  costs 
after  running  monthly  losses  of 
about  $4,500.  With  revenues  of 
about  $38,000  during  the  year 
from  special  events  and  the 
Club’s  Annual  Awards  Dinner, 
the  monthly  loss  could  be  wiped 
out,  Sheldon  stated.  Net  total 
accounts  payable,  including  Fed¬ 
eral  taxes,  have  been  reduced 
by  31  per  cent,  he  added. 
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David  W.  Howe 
diis;  president  of 
A]' PA  1947-49 

Burlington,  Vt. 

D:  vid  W.  Howe,  77,  former 
publ  sher  of  the  Burlington 
Free  Press,  died  July  24. 

Howe  was  born  in  Burlington, 
son  of  the  late  Willard  B.  Howe, 
who  also  was  publisher  of  the 
Fre<'  Press.  He  joined  the  Free 
Presi?  as  assistant  manager  in 
1921  after  working  for  the 
Syracuse  (N.  Y.)  Post-Standard 
and  succeeded  his  father  as 
publisher  in  1929.  In  1961, 
Howe  became  associate  pub¬ 
lisher  with  the  sale  of  the  con¬ 
trolling  interest  in  the  news¬ 
paper.  When  he  retired  from 
active  management  a  few  years 
ago  he  remained  as  a  consultant. 

He  was  president  of  the 
.4merican  New’spaper  Publish¬ 
ers  Association  from  1947  to 
1949. 

Besides  his  newspaper  career, 
he  had  a  number  of  other  busi¬ 
ness  interests.  He  was  presi¬ 
dent  of  Vermont  Broadcasting 
Co.,  director  of  the  Federal 
Mutual  Insurance  Co.,  and  a 
member  of  the  Eastern  Advisory 
Board  of  the  Lumbermen’s 
Casualty  Co.  He  was  a  trustee 
of  the  Burlington  Savings  Bank 
and  a  former  director  of  the 
Howard  National  Bank  and 
Trust  Co. 

He  was  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  Greater  Burlington  In¬ 
dustrial  Corp.,  a  development 
organization. 

Howe  earned  an  A.  B.  degree 
from  the  University  of  Vermont 
and  held  honorary  doctorates 
from  UVM  and  Middlebury 
College.  During  World  War  I, 
he  was  a  lieutenant  and  fighter 
pilot  in  the  U.  S.  Army  air 
service.  He  was  a  member  of 
Phi  Beta  Kappa,  and  Sigma 
Phi  fraternity. 

He  is  survived  by  his  widow, 
the  former  Marjorie  Roberts; 
three  daughters,  Mrs.  J.  War¬ 
ren  McClure,  wife  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  publisher  of  the  Free  Press, 
Mrs.  Hans  Lieb  and  Mrs. 
Gregory  Turkman;  three  sis¬ 
ters,  three  brothers,  and  six 
grandchildren. 

•  *  * 

William  M.  Stkarns,  57,  for¬ 
mer  newspaperman  for  Foster's 
Dailjf  Democrat,  Dover,  N.H., 
publicist,  radio  sportscaster  and 
director  of  university  relations 
for  the  University  of  New 
Hampshire;  July  23. 

*  *  4> 

Ralph  G.  Hemknway,  84,  re¬ 
tired,  publisher  and  editor  of 
the  Minneapolis  (Kans.)  Mes- 
tenger  from  1923  until  1968; 
July  18, 


Leonard  C.  Joyce,  49,  copy 
editor,  reporter  for  the  New 
Britain  (Conn.)  Herald;  July 
21. 

*  «  * 

Seymour  Zee,  61,  former  pho¬ 
tographer  for  over  30  years 
with  the  New  York  Journal 
American,  the  Daily  News,  the 
Brooklyn  Eagle  and  the  World 
Journal  Tribune;  July  22. 

*  *  * 

William  Bradley,  78,  former 
night  editor  of  the  St.  Louis 
(Mo.)  Globe-Democrat  and  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  old  St.  Louis 
(Mo.)  Times;  July  17. 

*  *  « 

Wray  E.  Fleming,  73,  a  for¬ 
mer  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Michigan  City  (Ind.)  Evening 
Dispatch,  founder  of  the  Hoosier 
State  Press  Association,  and 
Indianapolis  attorney;  July  10. 
*  *  * 

Bill  Ericson,  2d  lieutenant. 
United  States  Army,  and  son 
of  Dick  Erickson,  publicity  and 
promotion  director  for  the  Na¬ 
tional  Cartoonists’  Society — 
killed  in  action  in  Vietnam; 
July  19. 

*  *  * 

Mary  Harrington  Hall,  45, 
former  managing  editor  of 
Psychology  Today  magazine  and 
editorial  consultant  for  San 
Diego  Magazine;  formerly  a  re¬ 
porter  for  the  New  York  Post 
and  for  United  Press  Interna¬ 
tional;  July  27. 

*  *  i» 

Polly  Noye.s  Mikkelsen,  59, 
travel  editor,  San  Francisco 
Chronicle-  from  1949  to  1965; 
July  23.  She  began  her  career  as 
aviation  editor  of  the  Dallas 
Times-Herald. 

«  *  * 

Lawrence  J.  Field,  64,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  weekly  Bristol 
(N.  H.)  Enterprise  for  the  past 
seven  years;  July  25. 

*  *  * 

Dr.  Sterling  H.  Tracy,  71, 

dean  of  liberal  arts  at  Belknap 

College  in  New  Hampshire  and 
one-time  editorial  writer  for  the 
Memphis  (Tenn.)  Commercial 
Appeal;  July  25.  He  wrote  many 
of  President  Franklin  D.  Roose¬ 
velt’s  “Fireside  Chats.’’ 

*  «  * 

Charles  .4.  Fell,  80,  retired 
(1959)  editor-in-chief  of  the 
Birmingham  (.41a.)  News  and  a 
leader  in  Alabama  journalism 
for  40  years;  July  23. 

«  *  * 

Thomas  C.  Oakley,  59,  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Quincy 
(111.)  Herald-Whig,  a  40-year 
veteran  of  the  communications 
industry;  July  27. 

*  *  * 

Thomas  L.  Johnson,  64,  who 
retired  last  June  after  more 
than  40  years  a  photographer 
and  night  photo  assignment  edi¬ 
tor  for  the  Chicago  Tribune; 
July  7. 
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Why  two  were  punished: 
tarnished  S.  Africa’s  image 


Vancouver,  B.C. 

Two  South  African  newspa¬ 
permen  recently  found  guilty  of 
violating  press  laws  of  that 
country  were  prosecuted  because 
a  series  of  articles  on  prison 
conditions  tarnished  the  South 
Africa  image,  Barend  Johannes 
van  der  Walt,  South  African 
ambassador  to  Canada,  said 
here  recently. 

He  said  the  reporter  and  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Rand  Daily  Mail  had 
failed  to  take  reasonable  steps 
to  verify  information  used  in 
the  series.  Van  der  Walt  de¬ 
clared  that  the  worst  thing 
about  the  Mail  story  was  its 
circulation  around  the  world. 

“It  wasn’t  a  very  serious  con¬ 
travention  of  the  law,  but  what 
concerned  us  was  that  it  had 
such  a  bad  effect  on  South 
Africa’s  international  image,” 
he  said.  “People  criticize  us  for 
our  policies  on  non-white  but 
they  seem  to  single  out  our 
prisons  for  special  criticism.” 

He  said  this  situation  had 
caused  a  prison  act  to  be  passed 
a  year  ago  requiring  a  news¬ 
paper  to  take  reasonable  steps 
to  verify  statements  in  stories 
about  prisons. 


The  Rand  Daily  Mail  series 
claimed  conditions  as  a  whole 
were  not  good  and  said  discrim¬ 
ination  against  non-whites  per¬ 
meated  the  whole  prison  sys¬ 
tem. 

The  Author  of  the  series, 
Benjamin  Pogrund,  received  a 
suspended  sentence  of  three 
months  in  prison.  Laurence 
Gandar,  the  editor,  was  ordered 
to  pay  a  fine  of  $250  or  serve 
three  months  in  prison.  He  paid 
the  fine. 

Van  der  Walt  said  a  Red 
Cross  team  as  well  as  jurists 
from  all  over  the  world  had 
visited  South  African  prisons 
and  found  conditions  acceptable. 
• 

Mrs.  Cumeron  dies 

San  Francisco 

Helen  de  Young  Cameron,  86, 
daughter  of  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle’s  founder  and  widow 
of  George  T,  Cameron,  publisher 
from  1925  to  1955,  died  July  22. 
Her  survivors  include  a  sister, 
Mrs.  Nion  Tucker;  two  nephews, 
Charles  de  Young  Thieriot,  edi¬ 
tor  and  publisher  of  the  Chron¬ 
icle,  and  Michael  de  Young 
Tobin,  and  four  nieces. 


classified  section 

Benefit  from  our  Vast  Newspaper  Audience 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Appraisers— 4, on  sultanis 

APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE.  TAX, 
{  partnership,  loan  and  insurance  pur- 
I  poses.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure.  M.  R. 
Krehbiel.  Box  88.  Norton,  Kans.  67654. 

I  Business  Opportunities 

START  OFFSET  PAPER  or  shopper 
with  our  equipment  on  rent-lease  basis 
if  you  have  know-how  and  modest 
capital.  NAPSCO.  Berlin,  Wise.,  and 
18  W.  22nd  St.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10010. 


Newspaper  Brokers 

CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties 
,  W.  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventura.  Calif.  92001 

BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY 
Conducts  professional,  confidential  ne- 
Kotiations  for  sale  and  purchase  of 
hiKhest  quality  daily  and  weekly  news¬ 
papers  in  the  country.  Before  you  con¬ 
sider  sale  or  purchase  of  a  property, 
you  should  call  (AC  813)  446-0871  day¬ 
time;  (AC  813)  733-8053  niKhts;  or 
write  Box  3364,  Clearwater  Beach. 
Florida  33515.  No  obliaation.  of  course.  ' 

I  The  DIAL  Aitency.  1503  Nazareth.  Kal- 
'  amnzoo.  Mich.  49001.  Ph;  349-7422. 

‘  "America's  No.  1  Newspaper  Broker." 

'  NEGOTIATORS  for  transfer  of  news-  | 
'  paper  proi>erties  —  sale  or  purchase,  i 
Dixie  Newspapers.  P.O.  Box  490.  Gads- 
I  den.  Ala.  35902.  Ph:  (AC  206)  546-3357.  i 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Newspaper  Brokers 

•  SYD  S.  GOULD  ASSOCIATES 
“the  broker  with  instant  buyers” 
SALES.  SERVICES.  MANAGEMENT 
134  S.  Panama  St.,  P.O.  Box  7267 
Montgomery.  Ala.  (205)  262-2411. 

ITS  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT 
that  buys  the  newspaper — it’s  the  per¬ 
sonality  and  abHity  of  the  buyer.  This 
is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact 
sellinir. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
Box  189.  Mount  Pleasant.  Mich.  48858. 

VERNON  V.  PAINE 
Daily  papers — Nation-wide  service 
305  Taylor,  Claremont,  Calif.  91712 

MEL  HODELL 

Hazen  Co.,  191  N.  Euclid  Ave., 
Upland.  Calif.  91786  7l4-98'.>-1595 

HARRIS  ELLSWORTH.  Licenswl  Bkr., 
Servinit  the  Pacific  Northwest 
Box  51)9,  RoseburK,  OreKon  97470 

CONFIDENTIAL  NEGOTIATIONS 
for  purchase  and  sale  of 
Daily  NEWSPAPERS  Weekly 
in  Uistern  states 
W.  B.  GRIMES  &  CO. 
National  Press  Biiildinit 
Washington.  !).('.  20004 
(AC  202)  NAtional  8-1133 


Arizona  and  Western  Newspapers 
DEAN  SELLERS  &  JOHN  HOGUE 
1415  E.  University  Dr..  Mesa., 
Ariz.  s.^vol  (AC  602)  964-1090 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


yewcspaper  Brokers 


M ATIOM\A/inF  THREE  WEEKLIES  in  Zone  2.  Ex- 

INrv  I  IV_^IN  VV  lUC  cellent  growth  possible  under  aggres- 

Newspaper  Broker  Service  '  f',''®,  mjmagement.  Operates  in  the 

.  uAc?j  black.  One  paper  cover*  section  of 
A.  Snyder,  growing  subur- 

ban  areas.  Printed  offset  by  contract. 
92806.  (.14)  ...3.’?-1361  day  or  night.  Editor  Si  Publisher. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Metcspapers  For  Sale 


Setcspapers  For  Sale 

WEEKLY  BUYS  —  Texas:  gross 
$260M,  t4IM  down.  Louisiana:  gross 
$190M,  $61M  down;  gross  $50M, 

$12. SM  down:  gross  $$0M,  S6.6M  down. 
Write:  Newspaper  Ser.  Co.,  215  Oirtis, 
Jennings.  La.  Ph:  (318)  824-0475. 

EASTERN  CANADIAN  DAILY,  es¬ 
tablished;  40,000  circulation;  record 
of  progress;  recent  renovations;  new 
buildings  and  equipment.  One  owner¬ 
ship  for  60  years.  Total  gross  sales 
$215,000  plus.  Einancial  analysis  and 
appraisals  available.  Box  1181,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

WISCONSIN  NEWSPAPER:  $12-$14,- 
000  gross;  progressive  community  near 
Twin  Cities.  $94,000  gross;  unopimsed 
county-seet  weekly;  5M  subscriptions ; 
solid  brick  building.  Attractively 
priced.  LIBBY  AGENCY,  2716  Nicol¬ 
let  Ave.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. — 55408. 


DAILY  NEWSPAPER  IN  CANADA— 
2,700  circulation  and  growing ;  gross 
over  $105,000;  in  own  modern  offset  ' 
plant.  Only  principals  with  resources  ' 
to  make  cash  deal  need  apply.  Price :  i 
$110,000.  Box  1227,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SUCCESSFUL  WEEKLIES  j 

Canada  .  $325,000  \ 

Georgia  .  70,000  I 

New  York  .  100,000 

Maine  .  145,000 

UUh  .  67. .500 

Montana  .  80,000  i 

Iowa  .  65,000  &  80,000 

Nebraska  .  70,000  St  125,000  i 

Illinois  .  100,000  &  125,000  I 

State  cash  first  letter;  29%  | 

cash  down  buys  any  of  these 
Others — tell  us  what,  where,  site 
MARION  R.  KREHBIEL 
Box  88  Norton,  Kans. — 67654 

SUBURBAN  WEEKLY  quality  group 
— Hudson  Valley — grossing  near  $140,- 
000  ;  contract  printing;  $200,000 — 29% 
down.  Box  1282,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
Order  Blank 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Newspapers  For  Sale 


LONG  ISLAND  WEEKLY— Official 
only  newspaper,  18,000  community ; 
second-class  permit:  I'A  years  old;  1,- 
300  subscribers.  $15,000.  Expansion 
possibilities  unlimited.  Box  1271,  Ed¬ 
itor  &  Publisher. 

AMBITIOUS?  Young,  some  money,  ex¬ 
perience,  nerve  and  daring?  Want  your 
own  newspaper,  opportunity  to  grow 
20-year  weekly  into  semi  and  daily  in 
due  time?  Fine  climate — good  field — 
crop  is  ripe  now!  Write  Box  1266,  Ed¬ 
itor  &  Publisher. 

ABC  SEMI-WEEKLY  NEWSPAPER, 
highly-respected,  well-established  (over 
65  years)  and  profitable  18,500-plus, 
exclusive  in  burgeoning  and  viable 
suburban  community  in  Zone  5.  Ex¬ 
ceptionally  high  circulation  penetra¬ 
tion  in  excess  of  95%.  Plant  more 
than  adequate  for  area's  continued  sub¬ 
stantial  growth  and  among  the  mos» 
modern,  including  full  color,  with 
facilities  capable  of  easy  transition  to 
daily. 

Newspaper  ably  staffed  In  every  de¬ 
partment.  Ideal  for  expansion-minded 
individual  or  group.  Owner  for  many 
years  will  deal  only  with  experienced 
and  financially  qualified  principals. 
Price  in  seven  figures — cash  or  equiva¬ 
lent.  Box  1288.  ^itor  &  Publisher, 

AVAILABLE 
Newspapers,  Magazines,  Broadcast  and 
Printing  Facilities.  Write: 

J.  N.  WELLS  COMPANY 
.543  W.  Roosevelt  Rd.,  Wheaton,  Ill. 


OFFSET  WEEKLY— 5,000  circulation, 
in  county-seat  of  rapidly-growing  sub¬ 
urban  county.  Write  Box  34,  Maryland- 
Delaware-D.C.  Press  Assn.,  9  W.  Chase 
St.,  Baltimore,  Md. — 21201. 


Address- 


-Zip  Code 


Classification. 


Newspapers  Wanted  I 


WRITE’R-PUBLLSHER  wants  active  in¬ 
terest  in  small-town  publication.  Major 
advertising  agency  executive,  with 
strong  writing-publishing  background, 
would  like  to  relocate  in  progressive 
community  as  owner  or  partner  of 
sound  proi>erty.  A  widower,  he  is  look¬ 
ing  for  the  kind  of  town  that  will 
provide  a  good  environment  for  two 
sons  in  early  teens.  Box  1311,  Editor 
&  Publisher, 


Publications  For  Sale  I 


.STEP  RIGHT  UP  I  50%  (or  more)  in¬ 
terest,  establishe<l  monthly  tabloid  in 
hottest  resort  area  in  West.  Gross  up 
110%  in  1968.  Could  go  weekly.  Com¬ 
petition  light.  Choice  mountain  area — 
top  potential.  Minimum  $10,000  cash 
re<iuired.  Reply  Box  1222,  Editor  & 
Publisherj 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 


FIVE  (XILUMNS  a  week.  Repros,  too. 
Sample  Free.  SNAPPY  FILLERS  610 
Wataga  Dr.,  Louisville,  Ky.  40206 


Photocom  posit  ion 

USE  YOUR  FRIDEN  Justowriter  Re. 
corder  to  prepare  unjustified  tape.  4hip 
tape  to  us.  We'll  justify  and  photo, 
compose  in  a  wide  selection  of  sizes  and 
type  styles.  Your  sharp  photop:iper 
print  will  be  returned  ready  for  paste¬ 
up.  Write  for  details.  Micro-O.mu- 
nications,  312  S.  Third  St.,  Minnea¬ 
polis,  Minn. — 55415. 


Press  Engineers 

Newspaper  Press  Installations 
MOVING— REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
Expert  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON,  INC. 
55-59  Fourth  Street 
Brooklyn.  N.Y.  11231 
(AC  212)  JAckson  2-6105 


MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIE-S 

Composing  Room 

- FOR  SALE 

Immediate  delivery 

Located: 

THE  KANSAS  CIH  STAR 

Two  (2)  Linotype  Comets, 
equipped  identically,  Ser,  No. 
2022  and  Ser.  No.  2020,  with 
two  magazines,  four  pocket  mold 
disk,  four  alternating  molds, 
electric  pot,  dual  temperature 
controls.  Star  Hydraulic  Quad- 
ders  (tape  controlled),  Shaffstall 
mat  detector,  mold  cooling  blow¬ 
er,  Star  autosetter,  complete 
with  line  back-up  unit,  metal 
feeder,  V-belt  drive,  mat  glide 
system,  above  average  mechani¬ 
cal  condition.  You  must  see  to 
appreciate. 

If  interested  call: 

AC  816-221-9060 


□  Assign  a  box  number  snd  mall  my  replies  dally 

To  Run:  -  Weeks  -  Till  Forbidden 

Mail  to: 

EDITOR  a  PUBLISHER  •  S90  Thiro  Avenue  •  Near  York.  New  Vsrk  IM22 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 

Features  Available 

"OFF  AND  ON'*— World's  finest  i 
amusement  column.  Guaranteed  to  ' 
drive  your  readers  crazy  with  laughter. 
Write  Box  1228,  Editor  &  Publisher.  : 

EDITORS  OF  OFFSET  WEEKLIES 
put  "ELIJAH" — only  cartoon  panel  of 
its  kind  on  your  editorial  page:  4- 
week's  free.  Write:  Sharpe  Cartoon 
Syndicate,  2313  E.  7th  St.,  Anderson, 
Ind. — 46012. 


"NEWSBEAT’  ideas  for  active,  enter¬ 
prising  newsrooms.  Over  500  use  it  I 
Twice  monthly.  $2.25-a-month.  News- 
features  Associates,  1312  Beverly,  St. 
Louis,  Mo. — 63122.  I 

"FOOLS.  DEVILS  and  MADMEN"— 
Provocative  personal  daily  column.  For 
sample  releases,  write  Box  1263,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


LIVELY.  MIDDLE-OF-THE-ROAD  ed¬ 
itorial  cartoons  now  in  24  weeklies  in 
14  states.  $I.50-a-week.  Samples  on  re¬ 
quest.  Louis  Jenkins,  North  Baton 
Rouge  Journal.  2056  Chippewa  St., 
Baton  Rouge,  I^. — 70805. 


ALL  MODELS 

Linotypes — Intertypes — Ludlows 
PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENTA’nVES 
136  Church  Street.  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10007 

JUSTOWRITERS — Large  selection  of 
excellent  trade-ins  for  rent-lease,  or 
for  sale;  easy  terms,  NAPSCO,  Berlin, 
Wise.,  and  18  W.  22.,  N.Y.C.— 10010. 


JUSTOWRITERS.  rebuilt  by  Friden 
trained  personnel.  Large  selection  of 
type  styles.  Flexowriters — Input  units 
for  computers.  FHN  Business  Products, 
1500  Kings  Highway,  Cherry  Hill.  N.J. 
—08034.  (AG  609)  428-3223. 

(1)  VARITYPER,  hardly  used;  no 
fonts;  model  610,  S#  480-^300.  Write 
or  call:  Graphic  Arts  Rubber  Co.,  Inc., 
109  W.  21st  St.,  Indianapolis,  Ind.— 
46202. 


INTERTYPE  FOTOSETTER 

Ser.  No.  310 

Equipped  with  14  lens  camera,  will 
accommodate  sizes  up  to  and  in¬ 
cluding  72  pt.,  Quadder,  full  com¬ 
plement  of  mats,  in  excellent  con¬ 
dition. 

For  further  information  contact: 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER 
MACHINERY  CORP. 

1720  Cherry  St. 

Kansas  City,  Missouri  64108 
AC  816-221-9060 
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Compoting  Room 


FOTO  ETTER  .  INTERTYPE  #482-8/ 
(l2SI9’.'i‘'S.  6  maKazines,  6  pt. — 72  pt. 
Price  $10,000.  In  fine  condition.  C^n 
be  )« .1  at  Banning  &  Beaumont,  Cali¬ 
fornia  Record-Gazette.  Contact  P.  P. 
Buckr’r,  131  Mercer  St.,  Seattle,  Wn. 
-9gUi9.  h:  (206)  284-0946. 

I'OTOSEnTER — Can  be  seen  at  Palatka 
Daily  News,  Palatka,  Fla.  Write:  J.  M. 
Welch  P.O.  Box  1119,  DeLand,  Fla. — 
J2720. 

TTS  .VLLOTTF.R  consisting  of:  Trans¬ 
mitter  Distributors  with  Rub  out  de¬ 
leter,  reperforator  and  table.  Make 
offer.  Box  1167,  Blditor  &  Publisher, 


TYPE  CASTING 


1  Moilel  31  Linotype  S#.'')8617— $3000 
1  Model  8  Linotype  S#43687— $1200 
1  Ho<lel  14  Linotpye  S#4g537— $1500 
1  Model  14  Linotype  S#25833— $1100 
1  Model  14  Linotype  S#34138— $1200 

VANDBRCOOK  Proofing  Press 


Model  325  S#6875  Full  Page-$1500 

We  are  not  dealers;  this  equipment 
ii  sun>lu8  to  our  re<iuirement8.  It  can 
be  seen  in  use  by  appointment. 

Subject  to  prior  sale 
and  "as  is  where  is." 

Contact:  Arthur  Sneath 

POST  PRINTING  CO. 

1442-66  Brush  Street 
Detroit,  Michigan  48226 
Telephone  962-3703  area  code  331 


CLASSIFIED 

Advertising  Rates 

"SITUATIONS  WANTID" 
fPoyeble  wifb  erderl 

4  «ielii  Sl.OO  per  line,  per  Isiue 

S'weekt  . .  .  Sl.lO  per  line,  per  Issue 

2'weets .  $1.20  per  line,  per  Issue 

I'weeb  .  $1.30  per  line. 

Count  Are  average  words  per  line 
3  lines  minimum 
(No  abbrerialions) 

Add  50c  lor  bos  service 
Air- mall  service  on  bos  numbers  also 
avaHakle  at  $1.00  extra. 


Hesitant  about  answering 
a  blind  ‘help  wanted’  adT 
Respondents  desiring  to  avoid  send¬ 
ing  a  resumi  to  specific  newspaper! 
er  enanizations  can  still  da  so  by 
placlno  same  in  an  envelope  ad¬ 
dressed  to  "ClasslAed  Department” 
along  with  a  note  listhii  the  caai- 
panies  you  do  not  wish  your  appli¬ 
cation  to  ruch.  We  will  screen  the 
natter  for  you. 


Composing  Room 


Material  For  Sale 


COMET,  top-notch  condition,  Fairchild  SAVE  MONEY  on  Headliner  paper  and 
operating  unit.  Shaffstall  mat  do-  litho  films.  Order  from  Nat'l.  Puhlish- 
tector,  mat  glide  system,  etc.  Main-  era'  Supply  (NAPSCO),  Berlin,  Wise., 
tained  with  TLC.  Contact:  S.  Mac-  and  18  W.  22  St..  N.Y..  N.Y.  10010. 
Laughlin,  Union  Leader,  35  Amherst 
St.,  Manchester,  N.  H. — 03101.  I 

HALFTONES  MUDDY?  No  detail?  Let  ]  Miscellaneous  Machinery 

jm. Duralumin  Base  clean  them  up.  - - — ■ — - — 

Ask  Jack  Moore,  R/l,  Medina,  Ohio.  I  COMPLETE  PLANT,  hot  type:  going 

I  LUDLOW  TYPOGRAPH.  excellent  f°necaiting‘'machine8“*3”^th*‘°'ITs'  3 
condition.  Late  .  model  #11.554.  14  !  « "“Vereo  equ^^^^  i 

'  ■  Fairchild,  etc.  Excellent  condition!  ' 

met-  $3,800  cash.  Available  immediately.  Daily  Times,  i 

INTERTYPE  G.  #21676,  4  molds.  Lakewoo<l,  N.  J.  (201)  363-0230.  ! 

quadder,  saw.  mixer,  five  90  channel _ 

mags.,  4  splits,  8  fonts,  mats  six  to  _ _ _ _ 

thirty.  Cash,  terms — $5,300.  REBUILT  MORRISON  3A 

o™.n.  T,i.k»  — $350:  factory  rebuilt  Morrison 

^n'  Rov  ^qn  Rnr?»v  Stripper-$150 ;  two  used  Ham- 

P.O.  Box  190,  Burley.  Idaho— 83318.  Electric  pajfe  storaRe  cabinets — 

_ (AC  208)  678-2Z01. _  j50q  Midwest  Publishers  Supply 

TTS  Operating  Units.  Mat  Detectors.  Tn'1.80623  6888 

Perforators.  BRPE  Reperforators,.  Tel-  (312)  LA  1-6888. 

etypist  Service,  1265  Broadway.  New 

York.  N.Y.  10001.  - - — ; - 7- - 

- Perforator  Tape 

FOR  A  LIFE-TIME  OF  QUALITY  re-  - - - - 

production  use  jm.D^alumin  Base.  Ask  jjOW  STATIC-FREE  perf  tapes  at  our 
J^k  Moore,  R/l,  Medina,  Ohio— 44256.  ..me  prices — iowest  In  USA.  All  colors. 

JUSTAPE.  S#2038  (purchased  Sept.  26. 

1966).  Two-magazine  mixing  module  (9  Call  or  write 

pt.  #240:  5*4  pt.  #100)  :  spare  ^rta  PORTAGE  (216)  PO  2-3566 

kit:  two  bi-<rii«tional  refers;  word  25  E.  Exchange  St..  Akron,  Ohio  44308 
cancel:  cap  feature  of  keyboard  short¬ 
hand. 

Norman  Rosenberg.  Production  Dir.,  — 7' 

REGISTER  AND  TRIBUNE  CO.,  Presses  &  Machinery 

Des  Moines,  Iowa — .50304  - - — - - — - 

_ (AC  515)  284-8085 _  POUR  (4)  UNIT  GOSS  HSLC  #1506— 

FULL-TIME  AD  MASTER.  No.  200-A.  22%  cut  olT— OO'  wide  rolls.  Double 

Reasonable.  Perfect  running  condition;  colder  Roll  stands  at  each  end  Hand 
fully  equipped  with  two  disc.  Contact:  tension— 2  separate  drivers  and  controls 
Carl  Rasmussen.  Adveo-System,  239  -Cutler-Hammer,  Cline--with  100  HP 
Service  Road,  W.,  Hartford,  Conn.—  —AC  Motors  for  each  drive— Ramsey 

chain  drive  on  ink  drums — Has  had 


Presses  &  Machinery 


4-UNIT  FAIRCHILD  Color  King  built 
in  1965,  replaced  by  faster  e<iuipment. 
This  4-Unit  Color  King  has  done  some 
fantastic  color  work.  Send  for  sam¬ 
ples.  Now  available  at  $42,000  "as  is 
— where  is.” 

Universal  Ptg.  Equipment  Co.,  Inc. 

Lyndhurst,  N.  J.  —  07071 
(201)  438-3744 


FACTORY  REBUILT  MORRISON  3A 
saw — $350  :  factory  rebuilt  Morrison  I 
Slug  Stripper — $150 :  two  used  Ham-  ! 
ilton  Electric  page  storage  cabinets —  ! 
$500  ea.  Midwest  Publisliers  Supply 
Co.,  4500  W.  Cermak  Rd.,  Chicago, 
III.— 60623.  (312)  LA  1-6888. 


Perforator  Tape 

NOW  STATIC-FREE  perf  tapes  at  our 
same  prices — iowest  In  USA.  All  colors. 
Pop  Quality. 

Call  or  write 

PORTAGE  (216)  PO  2-3566 
25  E.  Exchange  St.,  Akron,  Ohio  44308 


I  Presses  &  Machinery 

FOUR  (4)  UNIT  GOSS  HSLC  #1506- 
22%  cut  off — 60"  wide  rolls.  Double 
Folder — Roll  stands  at  each  end — Hand 
tension — 2  separate  drivers  and  controls 
— Cutler-Hammer,  Cline — with  100  HP 
— AC  Motors  for  each  drive — Ramsey 
chain  drive  on  ink  drums — Has  had 
perfect  care.  For  further  information, 
please  contact  Thomas  L.  Adams,  Lex¬ 
ington  Herald-Leader  Co.,  Lexington. 
Kentucky  40507. 


SCOTT  PRESSES  (1948) 

6  or  7  units;  21^  inches;  Color  Cylin¬ 
ders:  Heavy  Duty  3/2  Folders;  C-H 
Conveyors:  Reels  &  Pasters;  Trackage 
&  Turnables. 

Located;  N.Y.  Post 
Available:  Now  I 
Priced;  Most  attractively 
BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
I  60  E.  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17,  N.Y.  OX  7-4590 


PHOTON,  MODEL  513 

Display  master  machine.^  tape 
driven,  will  accommodate  sizes  up 
to  and  including  72  pt.,  complete 
with  all  lenses  and  Amici  prism, 
multiple  flash  circuitry,  universal 
magazines,  tool  kit,  spare  parts, 
an  excellent  selection  of  news¬ 
paper  type  faces.  Inspect  while 
still  in  operation. 

For  further  information  contact:  I  I  GOSS  UNIVERSAL  PRESS,  6  units. 


INLAND  NEWSPAPER 
MACHINERY  CORP. 
1720  Cherry  St. 
Kansas  City,  Missouri  64108 
AC  816-221-9060 


"ALL  OTHfR  CLASSIFICATIONS" 

4-wecbs .  $1.50  per  line,  per  Istus 

3'Wtchs .  $1.60  per  line,  per  Itsut 

l-wecbt . $1.70  per  lint,  per  Issue 

l-«vKk  .  $1.80  per  lint. 

DISPLAY - CLASSIFIED 

Tbs  use  St  borders,  boldfact  type,  tuts 
sr  other  decorations,  changes  your  classl- 
led  ad  to  display.  The  rate  for  dlsplay- 
tlassiled  Is  $3.15  per  agate  lino— $44.10 
per  celunin  Inch  ninlaiuoi  space. 

WEEKLY  CLOSING  TIME 
Tuosdov.  4i30  PM 

Bos  nunibort.  which  art  oMlIed  each  day 
M  they  ait  rttebrod,  art  mlM  lor  1-yoar. 

Editor  &  Publisher 

liO  ThM  A««..  N.  Y«  N.  V.  10021 
(AC  2121  Plata  2-70S0 


PHOTOCOMP  AND 
i  OFFSET  EXJUIPMENT 

High  quality  proofs  at  low  cost,  3M 
2000-D  camera  and  3M  Model  333 
Printer.  Both  pieces  less  than  18 
months  old,  and  in  excellent  condi¬ 
tion.  Will  sell  together  or  separately. 
3H  Model  440  automatic  plate  proces¬ 
sor — $2,500.  Contact  W.  J.  Hofer,  The 
Sacramento  Union,  Sacramento,  Calif. 
—96812.  (916)  442-7811. 


Mailroom  Equipment 

SHERIDAN  HEAVY-DUTY  TYER— 
32"  model  30  ties  per  minute,  maximum 
size  22"  X  18"  or  21*  x  19"— S#22064  : 
good  condition.  Price  $976.  (jail  or 
write:  Ronald  P.  Linden,  Assistant 
Production  Mgr.,  Dow  Jones  &  Co., 
11501  Columbia  Pike,  Silver  Springs, 
Md.— 20910.  Ph:  (301)  622-2900. 

5-STATION  DEXTER  (M-G-D) 
INSERTING  MACHINE 
Compiete  with  AC  motors 
(only  6  years  use) 

In  excellent  condition 
BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
60  E.  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17.N.Y.  OX  7-4590 

SHERIDAN  .STUFFING  MACHINE 
6  Head — ^24  Pockets 
See  in  operation.  Available  Now  I 
Contact  Purchasing  Dept., 

Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  Times 


2  color  humps,  installed  1957.  Wood 
Pony,  2  mat  formers,  plate  router.  All 
perfect.  Available  July  1,  1969.  Will  sell 
as  whole,  or  break  up.  Tri-Cities  News- 
paiters,  Inc.,  2l0  W.  Tennessee  St., 
Florence.  Ala. — 36630. 

GOSS  OFFSET  Suburban  Folder.  No. 
S-1106,  4  years  old.  24  page  Broad  j 
Sheet  or  48  page  Tabloid  capacity.  | 
Half  fold  or  quarter  fold,  2300  p.p.h. 
$7,600.00. 

Inter  City  Press,  Inc.,  46585  Grand 
River  Ave.,  Novi,  Mich. — 48050.  Ph: 
1-313-349-6990. 

FOR  SALE:  HOE  PRESS.  64  pages. 
Available  Nov.,  Dec.  this  year.  Actual¬ 
ly  run  only  12  years.  In  excellent  con¬ 
dition.  Perfect  for  new  Letterflex 
plates.  New  controls.  Can  be  seen  in 
operation.  Write:  George  W.  Bauer, 
Herald-Tribune,  Sarasota,  Fla. — 33678. 

24-PAGE 

DUPLEX  TUBULAR  PRESS 
Runs  like  a  top  but  we’ll  sell  for  a 
song.  First  offer  to  beat  the  junkman 
takes  it.  Color  equipped;  relate  stereo 
gear ;  24  steel  chases.  Does  excellent 
work  and  may  be  seen  in  alteration 
daily.  Arlin  Albrecht,  Daily  Republican 
Eagle,  Red  Wing,  Minn. — 55066.  Ph: 
(612)  388-3536. 

HOE  COLORMATIC  (1968) 

Four  units — one  color  cyl. — tensionplate 
lockup — heavy  duty  3/2  folder — AC  unit 
type  drive — reels  and  fully  automatic 
pasters — rated  70,000  hour.  Available 
in  one  year  at  considerable  savings. 
Stereo  to  match 
BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
I  60  E.  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17,  N.Y,  OX  7-4690 


Stereotype  Equipment 

STA-HI  MASTER  FORMERS 
New  Style 

TEFLON  SCREENS— 22%"— AC 
BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
60  E.  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17,  N.Y.  OX  7-4690 

WOOD  DUAL  PLATE  ROUTER 
23A" — Dual  Spindles — AC  Motors 
Self-contained  Air  Supply 
BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
60  E.  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17,  N.Y.  OX  7-4590 

WOOD  PONY  AUTOPLATES 
21M,  —  22%  —  23A 
BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
60  E.  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17,  N.Y.  OX  7-4590 


Wanted  To  Buy 

2- UNIT  GOSS  COMMUNITY  or  any 
offset  with  at  least  this  capacity.  Box 
1139,  Bklitor  &  Publisher. 

MODEL  F-4  INTERTYPES  with  saws 
and  quadders.  State  mo<lel  number: 
quote  price.  Box  1229,  Editor  &  Pub- 
iisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


Director  of 
Publications 

for  public,  two-year  college. 
Will  direct  news  bureau,  edit 
magayines  and  brochures, 
surpervise  student  publica¬ 
tions. 

M.A.  essential  plus  experi¬ 
ence  in  journalism  and  edu¬ 
cation.  Salary  $12,500,  Res¬ 
ume  and  samples  to: 

Dr.  James  F.  Hall,  Pres., 
DUTCHESS 

COMMUNITY  COLLEGE 

PoughVeepsie,  N.Y. 
12601 


Administrative 

GENERAL  MANAGER  for  weekly. 
Open  shop  newspaper  in  Southwest. 
Must  be  strong  in  advertising  with 
some  knowledge  of  finance  and  editor¬ 
ial.  Opportunity  for  advancement.  Send 
complete  resumi  and  reefrences  to  Box 
1246,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

AGGRESSIVE  GM  for  three  weeklies 
grossing  over  $200,000  per  year.  Zone  2. 
Complete  control  and  responsibility.  Po¬ 
tential  participation  in  ownership. 
Furnish  detail^  resumi  and  salary 
desired.  Box  1209,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

GREAT  OPPORTUNITY  with  award¬ 
winning  group  western  weeklies.  Ad¬ 
vertising  and  news ;  people  with  abii- 
ity  and  desire  to  become  Publishers. 
Blue  Mountain  Eagle,  Inc.,  Rte.  4, 
Box  217,  Albany.  Oreg.— 97321. 


editor  Sc  publisher  for  August  2,  19<S9 
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Career  Opportunities 

THE  BEST  JOB  OPENINGS  IN  THE  NEWSPAPER  AND  RELATED  FIELDS 


Adminintratire 

HBRE’S  AN  OPPORTUNITY  to  come 
to  Alaeka  where  there's  lots  of  excite¬ 
ment.  The  Anchorase  Times  needs  s 
controller  who  can  take  full  char« 
of  det>artment  with  IBM  1130  book-  i 
keeping.  Please  submit  full  resume  of 
experience  with  references  and  present 
eaminKS.  Bob  Atwood,  Box  40.  Anchor¬ 
age,  Alaska — 99501. 

GENERAL  MANAGER 
$20,000  plus  benefits  annually  to  man 
with  caiiability  and  exi>erience  to  man- 
afre  central  offset  printing  plant  and 
several  weeklies.  Excellent  opportunity 
to  increase  income  in  time.  Must  be 
well  grounded  in  cold-ty|>e  offset  proc¬ 
ess.  Send  resume  to  Box  1320,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

COMPTROLLER  needed  for  Metropoli¬ 
tan  West  Coast  newspaper.  Degree  re¬ 
quired.  Background  should  include  ac¬ 
counting,  budgeting  and  forecasting  , 
and  knowledge  of  computer  applies-  i 
tions.  Please  send  resume  and  salary  I 
requirements  to  Box  1315,  Editor  &  i 
Publisher. 

Production 

ENGINEER 

AXPA  Research  Institute 
Staff  Positum  Sew  y’ork  Office 
Prefer  colleRe^educatefl  person  capable 
of  evaluatintr  newspaiier  production 
department  •'osts,  equipment,  methods, 
etc.  Must  have  ability  to  write  effec¬ 
tively.  Moderate  travel  re<|uired. 

The  position  offers  interesting;  and 
diversified  work  and  excellent  cai*eer 
opportunity  for  qualifieil  person. 

IPrite  to : 

Peter  P.  Romano.  Dir.  Pnaluction  Dept. 

ANPA-RI 

750  3rd  Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y. — 10017 
Furnish  full  pijrticulars  of  education, 
experience  and  salary  reguirements.  AH 
replies  7eill  be  held  in  strict  confidence. 


('.irrulation 


CIRCULATION  MANAGEMENT 

Promotions  have  created  circulation  op¬ 
portunities  for  two  e.\perience<l  men 
who  are  looking  for  a  professional 
association  with  The  Chicago  Tribune. 

You  should  have  sales  interest  and 
ability.  You  must  lie  able  to  deal  ef¬ 
fectively  in  all  areas  of  circulation. 
You  should  have  5  to  10  years*  experi¬ 
ence  in  circulation  as  district  or  ter¬ 
ritorial  supervisor.  Perhaps  you  are 
No.  1  (maybe  the  only  one)  on  a  small 
newspaper.  Prefer  college  graduate, 
but  combination  of  ex{>erience  and 
education  o.k. 

As  a  leader  in  our  industry.  The  Tri¬ 
bune's  growth  will  create  many  op¬ 
portunities  for  personal  and  profession¬ 
al  development.  If  you  are  interested, 
please  send  a  complete  resume  with 
salary  requirements,  in  strict  con¬ 
fidence.  to:  H.  E.  Hay.  Chicago.  Tri¬ 
bune.  Room  634.  435  N.  Michigan  Ave., 
Chicago.  111,-60611. 

ASSISTANT  CM  for  a.m.-p.m.  and 
Sunday  newspai^er.  We  nee<l  an  ex- 
l>erienre<l  circulator  in  home  delivery 
who  has  the  know-how  of  challenging 
present  problems  and  initiative  to  push 
for  eximnsion  plans  in  an  area  with 
great  potential.  Applicant  must  Ite  ag¬ 
gressive  and  hard  working.  Send  re¬ 
sume  and  salary  requirements  in  strict 
confidence  to  Box  1291.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for  10- 
1 5M  Zone  2  a.m.  Marketing  and  sales  | 
ability  as  well  as  cost-consciousness 
more  important  than  extensive  exjieri- 
ence.  Complete  authority  and  resiwnsi- 
bility  for  circulation  development,  op¬ 
erations  and  distribution.  Bonuses  I 
based  upon  circulation  growth  and  cost  i 
performance;  must  be  capable  of  hu<l-  { 
geting  both  and  meeting  goals.  Send  i 
resume  to  Box  1155,  E^litor  &  Pul>- 
lisher.  I 


Cirrulatum 

CITY  MANAGER  for  25.00(»  circulation 
in  Zone  7.  Exceptional  opportunity  for 
District  Manager  to  move  and  grow  up 
with  one  of  the  fastest  growing  chains 
in  America.  Senfl  resume  and  salary 
re<iuired  to  Box  130H.  E<litor  &  Publish¬ 
er. 


EXPERIENCED  AGGRESSIVE  CM 
for  4,300.  five-day  evening  daily.  Zone 
i  R.  Isolated  mountain  area — perfect  for 
oiitdoorsman.  S^nd  experience  and  sal¬ 
ary  re<iuirement  to  Box  1298,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


CAannified  Advprliiting 

'PHONE  ROOM  SUPERVISOR 
Excellent  opportunity  for  experience<I 
aHsifttant  8ui>erviKor  on  metropolitan 
daily,  or  suiieirisor  of  medium  daily 
to  take  charge  of  our  growing  'phone 
room  oi«ration.  All-new  physical  equit>- 
ment  plus  exi>erience<l  staff  of  20 
makes  this  an  excellent  management 
opportunity  with  good  salary,  over¬ 
ride  and  many  other  company-paid  ben¬ 
efits.  Call  collect  NOW  Ray  J.  Greene, 
Classified  Advertising  Manager,  The 
News  American.  Baltimore.  Md.  21203 
(.301)  7ri2-l2!2. 


Displar  Advertising  \ 

ADVER'nSING  SALESMAN  to  take  ; 
full  responsibility  for  department.  | 
Standard  size  metropolitan  Boston  off¬ 
set  weekly,  established  1901.  average  24  ! 
pages.  Write  full  particulars  to:  Frank 
E.  Schueler,  Sr.,  Pres.,  Melrose  Free  \ 
Press,  40  W.  Foster  St..  Melrose,  Mass.  ! 
—02176 


I  ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  with 
I  newspaper  display  experience.  We  need 
a  man,  a  self-starter  with  a  good 
capable  potential  and  ability  to  move 
up.  Let's  discuss  your  future.  Send 
resume  to  Mr.  Signer,  913  S.  Florida 
Ave.,  Lakeland,  Fla. — 33803  or  'phone 
(813)  686-8888  today. 


AWARD-WINNING  WEEKLY  in  Mid¬ 
west  is  seeking  a  young,  experience<l 
advertising  manager-salesman  to  work 
on  weekly  as  well  as  recreation  mag¬ 
azine.  Outstanding  opportunity,  top 
pay  and  benefits.  We're  in  the  heart 
of  Northern  Michigan's  vacationland — 
year-around  recreational  activity.  Will 
consider  only  experienced,  creative 
sales  person.  Call  collect  James  Grisso, 
Herald  Times.  Gaylor,  Mich. — 49735. 

(AC  .'•.17)  732-5141. 


CAREF.'R-MINDEn  man  nee<le<l  to  hea<l 
5-|»rson  retail  advertising  department.  ' 
Position  is  open  to  the  innovator  who 
will  consider  this  a  stepping-stone  to 
advancement  within  a  growing  group 
of  newspai«rs.  Contact  D.  J.  Clifford, 
Oneonta  Star.  Oneonta.  N.  Y. — 13820. 

(AC  607)  4.32-1000. 


DISPLAY  AD  SALESMAN  for  grow-  j 
ing  Connecticut  daily,  now  going  photo-  . 
comp  and  offset  in  new  plant.  Proven  ' 
record  of  iwrformance.  Future  potential 
excellent.  Send  your  resume  and  income 
requirements  to  Richard  Myers,  Ad¬ 
vertising  Dir..  The  News-Times,  Dan¬ 
bury,  Conn. — 06810. 


BOOM! 

Five  new  shf.pping  centers  coming  to 
this  already  thriving  market.  We  nee<l  i 
a  man  who  ran  handle  estahlishe<l  ac- 
rtaints  and  help  with  all  the  new  biisi-  { 
ness.  We'll  start  him  at  $8000  plus  in-  j 
centive  with  no  limit  on  his  earnings.  I 
NOW  write  Box  1310,  E<litor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


SALE.SMAN  for  estal>li8he<l  list  of  ac-  | 
counts  on  15M  offset  daily.  Must  he 
strong  on  laytait  and  copy.  Alsive-  ^ 
average  salary:  steady  pfwition;  com-  ' 
plete  hospitalization;  profit-sharing:  i 
other  company  Iwnefits.  Call  or  write:  | 
Clark  Nelson,  Times-Joumal,  Vine-  i 
land.  N.  J.  08.360.  (609)  691-5000.  i 


Display  Advertising 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER,  experi¬ 
enced,  for  Catholic  weekly  covering 
four  counties  in  Western  Pa.  Good 
contract  with  fringes.  Send  resume  to: 
Catholic  Accent.  P.O.  Box  830,  Greens- 
burg.  Pa. — 15601, 

ADVERTISING  MANAGERS  (2) 

We  are  an  aggressive  group  of  week¬ 
lies  in  Illinois.  We  need  two  men, 
preferably  with  suburban  experience,  | 
to  supervise  and  train  a  sales  staff  in 
a  competitive  area.  If  you're  ready  to 
move  into  one  of  these  spots,  sell  us 
in  your  first  letter.  Send  complete  de¬ 
tails  including  salary  desired  to  Box 
1328,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


Perhaps  you  are  now  a  RETAIL  AD 
MANAGER  with  no  opportunity  to  go 
any  further.  Or  you  might  be  the  top 
man  in  a  retail  department  ready  to 
move  into  management.  You  might 
even  he  a  classified  manager  who  feels 
rearly  to  make  the  move  to  retail  man¬ 
ager. 

If  you  are  any  of  these  we  would  like 
to  talk  with  you  about  the  op|)ortunity 
we  have  ns  the  top  man  for  our  dis¬ 
play  staff  of  five.  OpiK>rtunity  for  ad¬ 
vancement  abounds  in  multi-paper 
group.  For  a  confiilential  interview, 
write  us  right  away  with  all  fletails, 
including  salary  requirements,  avail¬ 
ability  date.  Box  1313,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Editorial 


COPYREADER  —  Professional  copy- 
reader  for  major  morning  daily 
located  in  Zone  2.  Circulation  over 
500,000.  Minimum  of  two  years’  ex¬ 
perience.  Send  resum4  outlining  edu¬ 
cation,  background  and  work  experi¬ 
ence,  in  confidence,  to  Box  1221,  Ed¬ 
itor  &  Publisher. 

CAPABLE  REH’ORTER  for  general 
news  coverage  on  award-winning  news-  \ 
paper  of  nearly  5,600  circulation  in 
progressive  Northeastern  Indiana  ctiy 
of  8,500  population.  Very  top  pay,  ; 
hospital  and  surgical  plan  paid  while  ! 
sick ;  liberal  Lincoln  National  Life  In¬ 
surance  group  life  insurance  and  pen-  ' 
sion  plan — both  fully  company-paid,  i 
Ideal  working  conditions  in  modern  ' 
equipped  and  air-conditioned  planL  Two  I 
weeks  paid  vacation.  We  pay  moving  I 
expenses.  Ideal,  modern  gas-heated  3-  | 
bedroom,  well-located  home  in  nice  ‘ 
neighborhood  ready  for  you  to  move  I 
into:  modest  rent.  Details  strictly  con-  | 
fidential  Evening  News-Banner  Corp.,  I 
Bluffton,  Indiana— 46714.  Ph;  James 
Barbieri  (AC  219)  824-0322. 

SOUTH  FLORIDA  PM  DAILY  ex¬ 
panding,  ,nee<ls  reporters,  desk  man  and 
women's  writer.  Wire  knowledge  or 
experience  require<l  for  desk  spot.  Give 
full  details  on  background,  salary  re¬ 
quired.  references,  in  first  letter  to 
^x  1195,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

TO  FURTHER  INCREASE 
OUR  IXXIAL  COVERAGE— 
tVe  need;  Two  experienced  reporters: 
one  should  he  experienced  in  county 
government  beat  and  court  reporting. 
Also  needed:  experienced  women's  ed¬ 
itor.  Contact  Rill  Maddox.  Texarkana 
Gazette  &  Daily  News,  P.O.  Box  621, 
Texarkana.  Tex. — 75501. 

REPORTER  WANTED  for  interpretive  I 
urban  affairs  and  government  writing 
for  Midwest  capital  city  daily — p.m., 
46.000 :  Sunday  60.000.  Experiencefl 
Midwesterner  preferred.  J-School  grad¬ 
uate  desired  ;  strong  English  major 
with  experience  considered  for  position 
in  150,000  population  university  city. 
High  salary  dependent  upon  ability. 
Apply  through:  Bill  Kreifel,  City  Ed¬ 
itor,  The  Lincoln  Journal,  Box  688, 
Lincoln,  Nebr. — 68501. 

SELF-PARTING  REPORTER  with 
initiative  and  aggressiveness  to  staff 
I-man  (or  woman)  bureau,  principally 
covering  government  news  in  large  bed¬ 
room  suburbs  of  Milwaukee.  One  year's 
daily  news  side  experience  is  minimum. 
Pay  is  good.  No  sacred  cows.  21,000 
daily  newspaper.  Send  resumi  and  best 
clips  (we'll  return  them)  to  John 
Hillmer,  Waukesha  Freeman.  200  Park 
PI.,  Waukesha,  Wise.— 63186. 


Editorial 


SOUTH  FLORIDA 

Growing  a.m.  daily  in  dynamic  .arsa 
needs  reporters  and  copy  editors  who 
can  demonstrate  their  ability  to  ad¬ 
vance.  Resumd  and  salary  requiren.ents 
to  Box  1254,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ASSISTANT  EDITOR  for  monthly 
business  magazine.  Responsible  for  ad¬ 
vertising  production,  news  writing, 
some  features.  Background  in  business 
journalism  preferred.  Rapid  advance¬ 
ment  to  managing  editor  for  right 
person.  Box  1252,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCE  ISN'T  EVERYTHING, 
but  we  would  like  to  have  it  in  our 
City  Editor.  If  you’re  interested  in 
directing  our  professional  staff  of  6. 
tell  us  about  your  experience  or  sell 
us  on  your  ability  as  a  young  man  who 
can  do  the  job  for  a  12,000  daily  in 
a  growing  area  of  Kentucky.  The  ex¬ 
cellent  starting  salary  is  negotiable 
and  we  pay  retirement  and  major 
medical  insurance.  Send  resume  and 
references  to  Box  1232,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


FLORIDA  DAILY  —  7,000  circulation 
—  needs  immediately  experienced  shirt¬ 
sleeve  managing  editor  competent  in 
editorial  writing  and  make-up  to  super, 
vise  staff  of  six.  Call  Morgan  Welch, 
Publisher,  DeLand  Sun  News  (904) 
734-3661,  or  write  Box  1119,  DeLand, 
Fla.— 32720. 


MANAGING  EDITOR  for  Pennsylvania 
p.m.  daily,  under  20,000  circulation,  in 
one  of  the  state’s  finest  communities. 
Good  <wportunity  for  aggrressive,  ex¬ 
perienced,  young  newsman.  Write  fully 
to  Box  1230,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SOUTHWESTERN  OREGON 
COMMUNITY  COLLEGE 
on  the  Oregon  Coast 
has  an  opening  for: 

COORDINATOR  OF 
COMMUNITY  SERVICES 
Person  in  this  position  will  be  re¬ 
sponsible  for  informing  the  com¬ 
munity  of  activities  at  the  college 
through  the  news  media.  Will  have 
editorial  responsibilities  for  college 
publications,  such  as  catalogs,  bro¬ 
chures.  Will  have  responsibility  for 
informing  the  community  of  special 
public  events. 

QUALIFICATIONS: 

(1)  Must  have  ability  to  write  news 
releases;  (2)  Must  have  ability  to 
design,  lay  out,  and  coordinate  writ¬ 
ing  of  college  publications;  (3)  Must 
have  ability  to  meet  the  public;  (4) 
Must  have  ability  to  take  photo¬ 
graphs:  (6)  College  degree  or  pro- 
I  fessional  experience  in  journalism 
desirable  but  not  mandatory. 

SALARY: 

$8,000  to  $9,000  annually 
CONTACT: 

John  Rulifson,  Dean  Of  Instruction 
SOUTHWK.STERN  OREGON 
COMMUNTY  COLLEGE 
Coos  Bay,  Oregon — 97420 


PICTURE  LIBRARIAN,  male  or  fe¬ 
male,  well  educated  for  international 
firm  lower  Fifth  Avenue,  N.Y.C.  Pleas- 
;  ant  working  conditions  -  leading  still 
j  picture  producer.  Box  1292,  Hklitor  4 
Publisher. 


WIRE  EDITOR  small  Ohio  daily,  circ¬ 
ulation  11,500.  Elxceptionally  nice  col¬ 
lege  community.  Good  starting  salary 
and  opportunity  for  advancement. 
Write:  Publisher,  Advertiser-Tribune. 
Tiffin,  Ohio. — 14883. 


GENERAL  REPORTER  for  growinf 
afternoon  daily  in  Cumberland  Valley. 
Ample  opportunity  for  advancement 
Contact  Harold  Burdick,  General  Mtr., 
Public  Opinion,  Chambersburg,  Pii.— 
I  17201. 
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HELP  WANTED 


GB^N'-'RAL  reporter  and  copy  ed¬ 
itor  e<iuired  for  expanding  offset  daily. 
Writ  Publisher,  Times-Reporter, 
Sprii  irfield,  Vermont — 05156. 

SWi;TS  WRITER-DESKMAN  for 
wide  i-wake  medium-sised  daily  and 
Sunil  ly.  Send  resumd.  samples  to  Bill 
bam  Sports  Eilitor,  Kingsport  Times- 
Kew.-,  Kingsport.  Tenn. — 37662. 

INTKLLIGENT  EDITING  is  what 
mak>'s  long,  dull  stories  into  attention- 
getting  "depth  rei)orting.”  I  need  i)eo- 
ple  \-ho  believe  that  .  .  .  and  want  to 
prove  it  while  working  on  the  desk 
of  line  of  the  nation’s  liest  deiith- 
repoiting  newsiwpers.  Box  1270,  Ed¬ 
itor  &  Publisher. 

THE  BALTIMORE  SUN 
Expnnding  news  department  neeils  e<l- 
itors  for  universal  copy  desk,  handling 
dispntches  from  eight  exclusive  Sun 
foreiitn  bureaus,  overseas  and  national 
corrcsixmilents.  Washington  Bureau 
and  Baltimore  and  Maryland  staff, 
fopcrience  not  necessary.  First-year 
Kale  $8,600  rising  to  $10,000-plus 
after  one  year  or  with  experience  .  .  . 
a  uniiiue  opiiortunity  for  intelligent 
starting  newspaiiermen  or  women  to 
skip  several  career  steps  by  becoming 
a  member  of  a  vigorous,  congenial 
copy  desk.  Makeup  iiosition  also  open 
at  higher  scale.  Write  full  details  to: 
Edward  L.  Ballantyne,  News  Editor, 
Baltimore  Sun,  Baltimore,  Md. — 21203. 

NIGHT  NEWS  EDITOR  needed  on 
rapidly-growing  offset  daily  in  20M 
circulation  range.  We  desire  a  young 
man  with  fresh  ideas,  capable  of  di¬ 
recting  staff  of  Southwest  a.m.  daily. 
The  iierson  we  hire  will  be  strong  in 
horizontal  layout,  heading  writing  and 
editing.  Box  1280,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

DON’T  APPLY  ... 

Don’t  apply  for  these  jobs  unless  you’re 
a  worker.  Top  Pennsylvania  a.m.  daily 
expanding  staff  and  needs  reporters, 
deskman,  and  sports  writer  who  can 
hamlle  sports  copy  editing.  We  offer 
no  l>ed  of  roses,  but  put  out  a  good 
paper  and  have  fun  doing  it:  standards 
are  high.  Write  Box  1284,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

A  NEWSPAPER  OF  17,500  seeks  a 
senior  reporter  to  cover  courts,  si>ecial 
meetings,  etc,,  some  desk  work.  Op¬ 
portunity  for  advancement.  Excellent 
Eastern  location.  Starting  salary  about 
18,500.  Box  1285,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

AP  WIRE.  PHOTOFAX  EDITOR  — 
20,000  paper,  50,000  city.  Central  New 
York.  New  offset  plant  soon.  We  tell 
it  as  we  see  it.  You’ll  like  to  work  with 
ui.  Please  give  full  details,  back- 
Rround,  references,  salary  desired.  Box 
1287,  Rlitor  &  Publisher. 

THE  MIAMI  HERALD 
KEEPS  GROWING! 

The  creation  of  several  new  reporting 
positions  has  opened  up  opi^rtunities 
for  reporters  and  deskmen  with  talent 
and  high  standards.  Wo  are  looking 
for: 

an  experienced  copy  editor 

a  bureau  reporter 

a  8iK>rt8  writer 

Top  pay  and  fringe  benefits  plus  op¬ 
iiortunity  to  advance.  If  interested, 
please  send  resumd  to  John  McMullan, 
Executive  Editor,  The  Miami  Herald, 
Miami,  Florida — 38101.  _ 

WE.STHRN  AhTERNOON  UAILY 
nee<ls  reporter-photographer  for  lively 
general  assignment  work  in  Wyoming. 
Want  good  producer  with  interest  m 
everything;  creative  ability.  If  you 
want  to  join  a  good  small-city  daily, 
leml  resumd  to:  Publisher,  Riverton 
Ranger,  Riverton.  Wyo. — 8260^^ _ 

NEWS  REPORTER  —  Exciting  job  in 
10,000  population  city  undergoing  com¬ 
plete  rebuilding  due  to  1968  tornado. 
Start  Sept.  1.  Plenty  of  action,  variety ! 
Charles  City  Daily  Press,  Charles  City. 
Iow;i — 50616. _ 

WIRE  EDI’TOR  for  progressive  small 
daily  in  Connecticut.  Excellent  pay  for 
exp<‘rienced  man.  Box  1185,  Bklitor  « 
Publisher. 


HKLP  WANTED 


j  $10,000-A-YEAR  TO  START  if  you 
have  the  experience.  Immediate  opening 
I  for  a  general  assignment  reporter. 

I  73,000  evening  daily;  excellent  working 
I  conditions.  Send  resumd  including  ed- 
'  ucational  background,  experience,  pres¬ 
ent  salary  and  references  to  Box  1262,  | 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

I  REPORTER  WANTED  West  Texas  ' 

I  afternoon  paper ;  bright  young  man,  or 
woman,  with  minimum  two  years  of 
solid  exiierience.  Contact  Managing  Ed-  j 
'  itor,  ’The  Odessa  (Tex.)  American.  j 

COPYREADETR  —  News  Desk  Midwest  j 
metropolitan  p.m.  Tui>-skllled  copy- 
reader  with  picture  desk  experience  •  •  •  ! 
a  real  opportunity  to  advance.  Please  j 
submit  resume  to  Box  1264,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

I  IMMEDIATE  OPENING  for  general  re¬ 
porter  for  America’s  liest  Catholic 
I  weekly  newspaiier,  first  religious  news. 

Iiaiier  to  win  the  ".Viw  York  News- 
I  toper  (iiiihl’s  Front  I’atir  Atvurd 
'  For  Crusatliitfi  Jounuiltsm.”  Circulation 
190,000.  Some  exiierience  require<l.  E.x- 
I  cellent  salary,  working  conditions,  lien- 
■  efits.  Write:  The  Lung  Island  Catholic, 
P.O.  Box  83.'i,  Rixkville  Centre,  N.  Y. 

I  —11571. 

j  SPORTS  REPORTER  -Variety  makes  ' 
this  oiiening  a  notch  lietter  than  most  > 

^  .  .  .  high  school  and  college  sports,  ' 
professional  hockey,  auto  racing,  golf,  , 
iHiwIing,  hunting  and  fishing,  plus  spe- 
I  cials  on  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  | 
professional  teams.  Take  your  turn  ; 
writing  a  column,  learn  layout  and 
i  copy  erliting.  Zone  2  A.M.  daily  expect- 
'  ing  to  fill  vacancy  in  early  Septemlier  ' 
with  best  man  available,  so  rush  com¬ 
plete  resume  and  writing  samples  to  1 
Box  1335,  Editor  &  Publisher.  ' 

COPY  FJHTOR  for  the  fastest,  versa-  | 
tile  desk  on  New  York  State’s  lively  I 
and  expanding  80.000-circulation  capi- 
I  tal  city  p.m.  We’re  loriking  for  a  tal- 
I  ente<i,  ambitious  deskman,  who  now 
'  probably  is  on  a  smaller  paiier  an<l 
'  seeks  the  challenge  ami  opiiortunity 
:  for  advancement  that  a  large  paiier  of-  i 
fers.  All  fringe  lienefits;  $8,600  to  start  , 
for  a  5-year  man.  We’re  not  interested  I 
in  drifters  or  problem  children.  Send 
complete  resume  to  Leighton  O’Brien. 
Administrative  Editor.  The  Knicker-  ' 
Ixicker  News.  Albany,  N.  Y. — 12201.  j 

j  10,000  DAILY  in  Wisconsin  college  I 
town  neeils  a  general  news  reisirter.  ; 
Offset — new  plant.  Write  George  Rog-  : 
I  ers.  Journal,  Stevens  Point.  Wise. —  1 
54481,  giving  background.  | 

!  EDITOR  for  weekly  newspaiier  with 
15,000  circulation.  Opportunity  for  ad¬ 
vancement.  Experienceil  eilitor  pre- 
ferreil.  Zone  2.  Box  1329,  Eilitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


Editorial 


SPORTS  WRITER  for  small  Missouri 
daily.  Exiierience  not  necessary  if  will¬ 
ing  to  learn.  Call  collect  (314)  642- 
2234  ;  ask  for  Mr.  Coy. 

REPORTER — General  assignment  and 
rewrite  with  seashore  weekly.  Send 
resume  to  Wildwoml  laiader,  Wildwood, 
N.J.  -08260. 

IN’TERESTED  IN  BROADCAST  Jour¬ 
nalism  ?  Oiiening  with  a  major  East 
Cimst  news  oiieratiun  for  an  editor 
with  sound  news  judgment — able  to 
translate  e.xcitement  of  newsroom  to 
newscast.  Send  resume  to  Box  1334, 
Eilitor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


Editorial 


TWO  NEWS  WRITERS  and  (2)  sports 
writers  neeiled  for  immediate  openinRs 
at  top  pay  on  135M  sophisticated  week, 
ly  in  Southern  Zone  l»  All  benefits. 
Box  1322,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

G^E^L  REPORTER  for  35,000 
daily  in  Zone  2.  ^lleRe  deRree  plus 
ability  proven  on  a  weekly  or  smaller 
tlaily  necessary.  We’ll  match  your  talent 
and  drive  with  demandinR  in-depth  as- 
.  siRnments.  Old  established  newspa|>er 
'  orRanization  with  many  chances  for  a<l- 
vancement.  Unusually  fine  community 
for  i»erson  with  children.  Send  resume 
in  complete  confi<lence  to  Box  1337. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


WE’RE  LOOKING  FOR  A  YOUNG 
woman  who  is  fashion-orienteil  with  ! 
fresh  ideas  and  an  eye  for  layout.  She 
will  liecome  part  of  a  4-woman  society  | 
staff  which  emphasizes  news  of  real  | 
interest  and  concern  to  women  readers. 
The  |N>8ition  also  Includes  coveraRe  of 
New  York  couture  oi>eninR8.  Interest¬ 
ed?  Write:  Frank  Horward.  ManaR- 
inR  E<litor,  News  Journal,  P.O.  Bo.\ 
25,  MansfieUl.  Ohio— 41901.  I 

REPORTER  nee<le<l  for  lively  morninR 
newspa|>er  in  tjix-free  Bahamas.  Sen<l  ^ 
resume  to  Bt>x  1324,  E<litor  &  Publish-  i 


EDITOR  WRITER 

Ex|>erienced  in  writinR,  editinR  and 
layout  for  monthly  newsletter  of  world-  | 
wide  service  club  organization.  Re¬ 
search  and  writinR  of  patters  and  arti-  ' 
cles  on  variety  of  subjects  relatinR  to 
international  projects  of  clubs.  Knowl*  ' 
e<lRe  of  other  lanRuaRes,  interest  in  in-  ' 
ternationnl  affairs  and  photoRraphy  j 
helpful.  Excellent  lienefits  and  workinR 
conditions.  Send  resume  and  samples  I 
to: 

ROTARY  INTERNATIONAL 
1600  Ridge  Ave..  Evanston,  Ill. — 60201  ^ 

NEWS  EDITOR  younR  and  proRres- 
sive — to  assume  res|M>nsibillty  for  PaRe 
One.  major  insitle  news  paRes.  for  ex- 
citinR  offset  eveninR  daily  in  new 
Northern  Indiana  plant.  Self-startinR. 
’’take-charRe"  individual  will  find  this 
a  rewardinR  i>osition.  Start  at  $170. 
Box  1333,  &litor  &  Publisher. 

SPORTS  EDITOR— Two  colleRe  city, 
fishinR,  huntinR  on  Mississippi.  S|M>rt8 
paRes  have  reimtation  for  quality.  P.M. 
an<l  Sunday.  E<litor,  Winona  Daily  & 
Sunday  News,  Winona,  Minn. — 55987, 

REPORTER — Live-wire  who  wants  to  1 
prove  what  he  (or  she)  can  do.  You’ll 
Ret  the  chance  to  write  about  every- 
thinR:  Ruarantee<l  you’ll  never  Ret 
bore<l  on  this  staff  of  20.  Write  to  E<lw. 
Casey,  Daily  Advance,  Dover,  N.  J.-^ 
07801, 


COPYREADER  able  to  handle  younR 
rei>orters  rotate  in  “slot.”  Versatile. 
Box  1302.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WRITER,  with  feature  or  maRazine 
writinR  skills,  to  write,  rewrite,  plan 
articles  for  religious  youth  publica¬ 
tions.  Fwus  on  social  concerns,  human 
interest,  reliRiun :  photographic  back¬ 
ground  helpful.  Zone  5  metropolitan 
area  of  450.000.  Salary  o|>en.  Semi 
complete  resume  ami  samples  of  your 
writing  to  Box  1295,  Editor  &  Publlsh- 


YOUNG  REPORTER  to  poke  nose  in 
prickly  places  for  $150.  The  Sentinel. 
Fairmont,  Minn. — 56031.  Call  collect 
1507)  235-33(i3.  Roger  Matz  or  Ray 
Stougnard. 

WOMEN’S  EDITOR,  strong  on  issues, 
who  can  run  her  own  show  for  Mid¬ 
western  p.m.  undergoing  exciting 
changes.  Will  join  young,  enterpris¬ 
ing  statf.  Box  1312,  E<lilor  &  Publisher. 

OPENING  FOR  BEGINNING  and  for 
seasoned  reporter  on  15,0(M)  circulation 
daily  in  Northwestern  Ohio.  (i<km1  start¬ 
ing  pay  with  advancement  opi>ortunitv 
in  both  positions.  Box  1300,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

OPPORTUNITY  TO  ENJOY— 
Clean  air.  simrkling  sunshine,  no  smog, 
no  freeways,  Gml’s  country  indeed,  plus 
an  exciting  growing  newspaiier,  that 
makes  an  interesting  combination  if 
you  and  your  family  want  to  make  a 
change.  Daily  and  Sunday  over  25,000 
circulation  and  growing. 

We  nee<l  an  experienced  deskman  who 
can  handle  copy  flow,  makeup,  head¬ 
lines;  also  nee<l  an  ex|>erienced  staff 
reiK>rter,  G<mm1  salary,  outstanding 
fringes,  moving  ex|)ense  allowance.  A 
western  metroiMilitan  community  with 
an  employment  base  of  science,  research, 
agriculture,  and  distribution:  junior 
college,  graduate  center,  fine  schools 
and  churches.  Give  itersonal  details, 
exiierience,  references.  All  replies  con¬ 
fidential.  Write  Box  1305,  E<litor  & 
Publisher. 


i  PREP  SPORTS 

I  Coaches  of  the  130  high  schwls  in 
I  our  circulation  territory  look  to  us  to 
I  cover  their  athletics.  We  are  accus-  , 
I  tome<l  to  giving  gtaxl  coverage  and  are 
j  looking  for  someone  to  continue  this 
trend. 

'  We  are  a  36,000  A.M.  *‘si>ort8  con- 
science’*  <laily  in  Zone  5,  The  reporter  ' 
we  are  looking  for  should  have  a  de¬ 
gree  or  e<iuivalent  experience  and 
share  our  enthusiasm  for  prep  sports. 
In  return,  we  are  willing  to  offer  not  ^ 
only  a  choice  |K)sition  but  also  excel-  | 
lent  op|K)rtunity  for  advancement,  gmsl 
fringe  l>enefits.  and  a  salary  of  up  to 
$165.00. 

Intereste<I?  Send  resume  and  salary 
re<iuirements  to  Box  1339,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

MANAGING  ElilTOR  REPORTER,  ex- 
lierienctsi,  for  4,000  circulation  offset 
sulmrban  weekly  .  .  .  one  of  three 
publishe<l  in  new,  modern  plant.  De¬ 
lightful  comunity,  excellent  opportun¬ 
ity  and  future  for  resiwnsible.  right 
man.  All  fringes  and  j>rofit-8haring. 
Stephen  Neal.  1955  Faculty  Dr.,  Win¬ 
ston-Salem,  N.C,— 27106. 

CRUSADING  NEW  ENGLAND  DAILY 
is  looking  for  two  deskmen  with  head¬ 
line  and  makeup  savvy,  and  two  re¬ 
porters  for  swinging  assignments.  Top 
pay,  company-iwid  benefits.  Write  Box 
1330,  Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 
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HELP  ANTED 

!  HELP  WANTED 

HELP  ANTED 

HELP  WANTED 

Editorial 

Operators — Machinists 

Ptessmen — Stereotypers 

Public  Relations 

EXPERIENCED  COPYREADER  want¬ 
ed.  Guild  scale  for  37V.j  hour  week:  ■ 
$218.65.  Liberal  fringe  benefits.  Jour¬ 
neyman  preferred  but  will  consider  ap¬ 
plicants  with  less  than  five  years  ex-  > 
l>erience.  Box  1299,  Editor  &  Publisher.  | 

HTDITOR  with  ability  and  judgment  for  i 
excellent  weekly  in  Middle  Tenn.  Part  : 
of  our  4-pa|ier  group.  Cosmopolitan 
community  near  large  Air  Force  re¬ 
search  center.  Write:  H  &  S  Publish-  I 
ing  Co.,  P.  O.  Box  400,  Tullahoma,  , 
Tenn. — 3738S;  or  call  (615)  455-4545.  i 

Put  fun  and  job  satisfaction  l>ack  into  : 
your  newspaiier  career  as  a  i 

REPORTER 

with  a  forward-looking,  employe-owned 
afternoon  daily  newspaiier  of  25,000  in  i 
recreation  and  highway  center  of  W.  | 
Pa.  Plan  your  future  where  you  can  | 
be  part  of  a  thriving  community  with  - 
abundance  of  large  lakes,  golf  courses, 
pools  and  iiarks,  and  a  newspaiier  with 
excellent  working  conditions,  new  iiress  , 
facilities  and  outstanding  fringe  tien- 
efits.  College-trained  reporter  with 
three  to  five  years  exfierience  preferred. 
Send  resume  and  salary  requirements  to  i 
Managing  Editor.  Sharon  Herald.  Box  ' 
51,  Sharon,  Pa.  16146. 

REPORTER-PHOTOGRAPHER  needed 
for  p.m..  Roswell  (N.  Mex.I  Daily 
Record — 10-M.  Write  Eilitor.  and  in¬ 
clude  references.  Fine  country  for  liv¬ 
ing  and  working, 

SMALL  AhTERNOON  DAILY  in  Tex¬ 
as  Panhandle  in  Lake  Meredith  resort 
area  needs  experienced  iierson.  general 
assignment.  Report  Sept.  I.  Start  at 
$125.  Contact:  Bill  Oix.  City  Erlitor, 
Herald-News,  Borger,  Texas  -79007. 

NEWS  WRITEIt 

One  of  the  top  siiots  on  a  reporting 
staff  of  12  will  lie  open  Sept.  1.  Re¬ 
quires  skill  in  interviewing  profession-  | 
al  people  and  an  easy-to-read  writing  ! 
style.  Excellent  opiiortunity  for  a  re- 
Iiorter  with  2  or  3  years  exiierience  ' 
now  working  on  a  daily  of  25.000  or  | 
less.  Interest  in  education,  meilicine,  { 
industrial  technology  and  social  prob¬ 
lems  will  enlarge  your  opiiortunity  for 
professional  growth.  This  is  an  Eastern 
morning  newspaiier  offering  suburban-  i 
rural  living.  Please  reply  promptly  with  i 
full  resume  with  examples  of  your  ; 
writing  to  Box  1336,  Editor  &  Publish¬ 
er. 

EDITOR- W’RITER  for  national  govern-  | 
mental  agency  dealing  with  state  gov-  i 
ernments.  Press  releases,  newsletters, 
article  rewriting.  Good  opportunity  for  , 
man  on  the  way  up,  who  has  several 
years  solid  newspaiier  experience.  Lo-  1 
cateii  in  Lexington,  Kentucky.  Send  ' 
resume  and  salary  requirements  to  : 
Box  1304,  Editor  &  Publisher.  I 


LINOTYPE  OPERATOR— A  real  op¬ 
portunity  for  the  right  person.  Scale: 
fl50-a-week,  but  we  will  pay  over  the 
scale  for  someone  with  ma^inist's  i^il- 
ity,  or  who  can  really  handle  a  mixer  ; 
fo.'  ad  work.  Suburban  daily  paper  near  | 
big  city.  Excellent  working  and  living  j 
conditions.  Non-union.  We  will  pay 
part  of  moving  expense.  Box  1077, 
Eiditor  &  Publisher. 

PHOTON  200  OPERATOR— Immediate 
opening;  able  to  do  own  markup;  open 
shop;  2  machines;  fast-growing  offset 
plant;  top  wages.  Southern  California  . 
location.  Write  Box  364,  Editor  &  i 
Publisher. 

PHOTON  OPERATOR— Newspaper  op¬ 
eration  in  San  Francisco  Bay  area.  $5 
per  hour — excellent  fringe  benefits. 
Write  to  Box  1072.  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 

COMPOSING  ROOM  MACHINIST  —  ' 
Union  shop;  night  shift;  permanent  ; 
situation.  Must  be  experienced  in  TTS. 
Electrons,  Comets  and  Linotirpe  Mixers.  > 
Two  shifts  as  machinist,  three  shifts 
TTS  monitoring.  Scale:  $166.10  for  35 
hours,  plus  many  fringe  benefits,  ^nd 
resume  to  Elarl  Svendsen.  Head  Ma¬ 
chinist.  Statesman-Journal  Co.,  280 
Church  Street,  N.  E.  Salem,  Oreg. — 
97308. 


PRESSMAN  for  6-unit  Goss  Universal. 
New  daily:  progressive  organization: 
all  fringe  benefits  including  profit- 
sharing.  Write  to  Bill  Schoepke,  Pad- 
dock  Publications,  P.  O.  Box  277,  Ar¬ 
lington  Heights,  III. — 6U006. 


Photography 

IF  YOU'RE  short  on  exiierience  but 
long  on  initiative  ami  desire,  consider  . 
lieing  the  third  man  in  our  .3-man  I 
photo  department.  Our  prize-winning  ; 
p.m.  daily  is  soon  to  go  offset  and  , 
nee<ls  a  bright  young  photojournalist.  J 
Write:  John  Kenney,  The  Chronicle- 
Telegram,  Elyria,  Ohio — 44035. 


ASSISTANT  HTY  EDITOR 
Unusual  opportunity  on  one  of  the 
Elast's  top  dailies-  a  capital  city  85,000- 
circulation  p.m. — for  a  bright  young 
pro  who  can  work  intelligently  with  re¬ 
porters  and  their  copy,  lay  out  pages 
and  knows  his  way  around  the  hack 
shop.  Send  complete  resumd  to  Box 
1332,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 

EDITOR  for  5.200  award-winning  Mis¬ 
souri  daily.  College  town.  Good  fringes, 
working  conditions.  Call  collect  (314) 
642-2234:  ask  for  Mr.  Coy. 


Free-Lance 

SHORTS,  FILLERS,  ARTICLES  and 
photos  of  interest  to  young  career 
women  wanted  by  new  national  wom¬ 
en's  syndicate.  Should  be  glamorous, 
provocative  and  entertaining.  Phyllis 
Lamonte,  Aladdin  Distributing  Corp., 
8811  W.  North  Ave.,  Chicago,  III. — 
60647. 

WRITERS,  ARTISTS,  for  assignments 
for  commercial  publications.  Ekiitor. 
Box  530,  No.  Hollywood.  Calif — 91603. 


Operators— Machinigts 

Journeyman  LINOTYPE  MACHINIST 
for  immediate  opening  on  night-shift. 
S6-hour  week  and  full  fringe  benefits. 
Contact  Mrs.  Crother,  Drawer  NN. 
Santa  Barl^ra,  Calif. — 98102. 


I  Pressmen— Stereotypers  \ 

•  PRESSROOM  E'OREMAN  for  a  New 
England  daily.  Send  resume  ami  salary 

*  requirements  to  Box  1268.  Editor  & 

I  Publisher. 

LETTERPRESSMAN  —  Circulation  ' 
,  II. .500.  Exceptionally  nice  small  com- 
!  munity  with  college.  Goo<l  starting 
'  salary  with  fringe  benefits.  Opi>ortuni- 
'  ty  for  advancement.  Write:  The  Ad¬ 
vertiser-Tribune,  Tiffin,  Ohio — 4883  :  or 
'phone  (419)  447-4455. 

I  EXPERIENCE®  LETTERPRESSMEN 
)  to  work  in  combination  shop.  Excel¬ 
lent  working  conditions,  wages  and 
’  fringes  in  fast^growing  community  ex¬ 
panding  facilities  in  new  plant.  Call 
\  collect  (507)  288-2441,  or  write  stating 
I  qualifications.  Rochester  Post-Bulletin, 

I  18  First  Avenue,  S.  E.,  Rochester, 

\  Minn.— 55901. 

■  PREiSSMEN:  We  will  train  you  to  be 
ERECTING  MACHINISTS.  Travel,  | 
{  high  wages,  liberal  exi>enses  and  bene¬ 
fits.  An  Elqual  Opportunity  Employer.  , 

:  Write  Box  338,  Editor  &  Publisher.  { 

OFFSET  PRESSMAN-CAMERAMAN,  ' 
experienced.  Write  fully.  Wick  News¬ 
papers,  .3827  E.  Marlette.  Scottsdale, 
Ariz.— 8S251.  Ph.  (602)  965-9263.  ; 

:  ROTARY  LETTERPRESS 

^  Experienced  man  for  combini  tion  de-  , 
partment  with  6-unit  Goss  Universal.  i 
1  Top  working  conditions.  Call  collect  i 
(317)  629-1111.  (Jourier-Times,  New  | 

I  Castle,  Ind.— 47362. _ , 

WEB  OFFSET  PRESSMAN  producing  : 
weeklies  and  other  newspaper  produc¬ 
tion.  Opportunity  to  also  work  on  let¬ 
terpress  producing  our  daily  newspaper. 

'  S5-hour  week;  full  fringe  benefits  in¬ 
cluding  sick  pay,  retirement  and  three 
week's  vacation  after  three  years. 
Pleasant  community  with  year-round 
recreational  opportunities.  Contact: 
Mrs.  C.  Crother.  Personnel  Dept.. 
Santa  Barbara  News-Press  Drawer  NN 
Santa  Barbara,  (^lif. — 93102.  | 

PRESS  ROOM  SUPERINTENDENT 
for  large  M-EkS  letterpress  operation. 
This  job  requires  a  very  strong  man 
who  can  find  and  build  a  good  team 
of  men  to  help  run  the  room.  The  job 
is  big  and  tough  and  the  rewards  will 
be  great.  If  you  are  interested  in  a 
challenging  future  with  a  growing  or-  j 
ganization,  write  Box  770,  Ekiitor  &  : 
Publisher.  ' 


DAY  WORK  ON  GULF  COAST  for  ; 
printing  floorman,  operation,  monitor,  , 
or  stereotyper:  partially-trained  appren-  \ 
tice  consider^;  37Vj  hours;  $136.76:  ' 
some  overtime.  Call  E'oreman  collect  I 
(AC  713)  YU  5-5541,  or  write  Port  I 
Arthur  News,  Port  Arthur,  Tex. —  I 
7761U.  i 

COUNTY-SEAT  LP  WEEKLY  wanU  ; 
working  foreman.  Must  be  all  'round 
man  capable  of  hiring  and  training  ! 
own  help.  Two  linos.  Ludlow,  Elrod, 
Hoe  16-page  press.  Pay  above  daily 
scale.  Write:  Howard  Cooper,  Clay 
County  Crescent,  Box  678,  Green  Cove 
Springs,  Fla. — 32043.  ' 

COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN 
General  foreman  for  cold-type  com¬ 
posing  room  on  Zone  2  daily.  Cur-  , 
rently  changing  from  mixed  hot,  cold  i 
and  strikeon  to  all  photocomp.  Need  \ 
proven  leadership  to  manage  and  mo-  ' 
tivate  approximately  30  people.  Total 
reeponsibility  and  authority  for  man-  | 
aging  and  budgeting  all  areas  of  com-  ' 
position :  bonuses  based  on  perform¬ 
ance.  ITU.  Send  resum4  to  Box  1140, 
Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

E’OREMAN  for  modern  cold-type  offset 
daily  plant.  Elquipment  indues  Lino- 
film  and  Photon  products.  Union  shop. 
Must  be  able  to  run  smooth  shop  for 
highest  production,  Abe  Kofman, 
Times-Star.  1616  Oak  St.,  Alameda, 
Calif.— 94601. 

FOREMAN— Web  Offset— Job  Shop  ! 
Offset — Letterpress;  supervisory  exi>eri- 
ence  essential.  Excellent  opportunity  in  i 
growing  Northern  New  England  com¬ 
munity.  Send  resume  and  salary  re¬ 
quirements  to  Box  1211,  Eklitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher.  All  replies  confidential. 

COMPOSING  FOREMAN  —  Rapidly- 
growing  Eiast  (k>ast  suburban  paper  I 
seeks  management-minded  Composing  I 
Room  Foreman  who  may  eventually  ! 
grow  into  a  business  manager  or  gen¬ 
eral  manager.  The  person  we  are  look¬ 
ing  for  is  probably  in  the  30's  and  the 
assistant  foreman  at  a  larger  plant  ; 
now.  Top  salary  and  benefits.  Non¬ 
union.  We  pay  moving  expense,  and 
will  pay  cost  of  your  coming  to  see 
us  for  an  interview.  Full  details  first 
letter.  Write  Box  1068,  Eklitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

COLLEGE-ORIENTED  PRINTER  to  ! 
administer  print  shop  of  small  private 
college.)  Must  be  familiar  with  all  as¬ 
pects  of  printing;  able  to  utilize  and  ! 
supervise  college  students  as  part-time 
workers.  Salary  $6,600  to  $8,000.  Send 
complete  resume,  reference  listing,  etc., 
to  President:  Northland  College,  Ash-  | 
land,  Wisconsin  64806. 

E'OREMAN  for  composing  room  of  17.- 
000  p.m.  daily  In  Area  4,  Hot  metal.  I 
Non-union  shop.  Salary  in  accordance 
with  experience.  Write  Box  966.  Eklitor 
&  Publisher,  giving  experience  and  { 
liersonal  data.  ! 


EIASTERN  AIRCRAFT  manuf  .cturer 
has  immediate  opening  on  public  n. 
lations  staff  for  creative  younj;  mac 
with  at  least  two  years'  experi  nee  ii 
writing  and  editing  -|-  demon.-trsM 
photographic  ability.  Must  have  a  de 
gree  in  journalism  or  public  r<  lationi 
and  a  yen  to  fly.  If  you  like  small, 
town  living  and  excellent  working  con¬ 
ditions,  send  complete  resumd  an  l  wort 
samples  (which  will  be  returned)  to 
Box  1276,  Editor  &  Publisher, 
INFORMATION  OFFICER 
Federally-supported  program  U>  train 
the  underemployed  and  disadvantage! 
for  skilled  jobs  in  modern  industry  and 
to  conduct  related  program  develop¬ 
ment  and  experimentation  in  human  re 
sources,  seeks  writer-editor  to  serve 
as  project  information  and  publirationi 
officer.  Would  be  responsible  for  prto 
relations,  editing  of  project  publira- 
tions,  and  preparation  of  perio<lic  and 
special  reports  on  experimental  and 
demonstration  programs  and  activitiei. 
Media  or  public-information  ex|>(>i'ien» 
ilesirerl.  For  further  information  writ*, 
with  resume,  Personnel  Services  Dept. 
Oakridge  Associated  Universities,  P,  0 
Box  117,  Oak  Ridge,  Tenn. — 37830. 

PR  WRITER — Press  releases,  leafleti. 
etc.,  for  trade  union  in  Charlotte.  N.C 
$8,600;  top  fringes.  Box  1323,  EUito 
&  Publisher, 


Research- Analysis 

MARKET  RESEARCH  MANAGER 
Large  Mid-West  Metropolitan  Daily  an- 
Sunday.  M.A.  or  comparable  degree  i: 
marketing  or  statistics.  Minimum 
years  experience  in  market  or  medi> 
research  required  plus  a  thorough 
knowle<lge  of  statistical  analysis  sne 
projections,  sample  design,  field  in¬ 
terviewing  and  questionnaire  design 
Excellent  salary  and  fringes.  Resumt 
and  references  confidential.  Box  1291 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


le:tterflex  printing 

PLATE  SYSTEMS 

MARKETING  SERVICE 

An  opportunity  to  get  started  with  i 
real  innovative  product  for  the  new 
paper  indusry. 


Production 

GROWTH  OPPORTUNITY  for  an  ag-  | 
gressive,  ambitious  individual  with  > 
newspaper  production  experience.  Our 
Metro  daily,  ME  &  S,  in  chart  Zone  ‘ 

5  is  looking  for  an  Assistant  Produc-  I 

tion  Manager.  If  you  have  the  back-  I 
ground  and  the  desire  to  move  ahead  { 
with  a  top  newsi>aper  organization,  i 
we'd  like  to  hear  from  you.  Send 
your  resum6  in  confidence  to  Box  1233, 
Eklitor  &  Publisher.  | 

PRODUCTION  MANAGER  —  Growth 
position  in  major  Northern  New  Eng¬ 
land  daily.  Experience:  hot  and  cold- 
type  essential.  Must  know  entire  op¬ 
eration  from  composing  to  press;  labor 
relations  experience  necessary.  Include 
resum6  and  salary  requirements.  All 
replies  confidential.  Box  1180,  Eklitor 

6  Publisher. 


Rrqnirfmevts 

•  College  degree 

•  5-10  years'  experience  i 

•  Graphic  arts  background 

•  Some  travel 

If  interested  write  to: 

LETTERFLEX  Systems 
W.  R.  Grace  &  (3o. 
Clarksville,  Md.  21029 

COMPUTER  SALES  REP  for  graph 
arts  applications  with  one  of  the  fail 
est-growing  general  purpose  comput*: 
manufacturers  in  the  country.  Should 
have  solid  background  in  printing  ii- 
dustry.  Previous  sales  experience  sud 
<legree  in  engineering  helpful  but  no: 
absolutely  necessary.  Send  resume 
Gerry  Moore,  Regional  Mgr.,  Digital 
Ekiuipment  Corp.,  1850  Frontage  Rd.. 
Dept.  101,  Northbrook,  III.— 60062. 


PERSONNEL  AVAILABLE 

Administrative  ' 

PUBLISHES!,  editor,  advertising  and 
public  relations  agency  executive.  4(. 
personable,  experience,  responsibk. 
western-oriented,  seeks  publisher's  po¬ 
sition  with  weekly  or  small  daily  i" 
Chart  Areas  8  or  9.  Box  1191,  Edito: 
&  Publisher. 

GENERAL  MANAGER— Weekly  grofl 
of  small  daily.  Strong  on  sales  mss- 
agement,  editorial  direction,  commun¬ 
ity  development.  Now  directing  awsrd- 
winning  offset  group  in  Soutbesit. 
Understand  shop.  Prefer  growth  ar««. 
^ply  to  Box  1279,  Eklitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 
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P'ersonnel  Avsilsble 

IN  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS  AND  ALLIED  CRAFTS 


Administrative  j  Display  Advertising 

GE;.ERAL  manager  can  double  as  ASSISTANT  AD  DIRECTOR  with  top 


tdv  rtising,  production  or  circulation 
mai  ajfer.  Available  Aug.  1.  P.O.  Box 
(35  Brooksville,  Fla. — 33512,  (904) 

7»6-4729. 


ADVERTISING  EXECUTIVE  with 
pro  en  leadership  qualities  and  experi- 
enc<'  in  promotion  and  circulation,  seeks 
a  ihallenfrinR  opportunity  in  some 
pha-^  of  newspaper  manaprement.  Ex¬ 
perience  with  larfte  metro  daiiy  and 
Sunday  in  competitive  market  where 
pre  ently  employed.  Will  consider  re- 
locatinR  anywhere  with  metroiralitan 
or  smalier  daily.  Top  drawer  references. 

1303,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


RETIRED  editor  -  publisher  -  counsellor 
svailable  any  post,  editor  to  ad  man- 
sirei  ;  short  or  long-term.  West  Coast. 
30  years.  Box  1331,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


GENERAL  ALL’ROUND 
NEWSPAPERMAN! 

From  back  shop  to  Publisher  of  a 
large  combine  of  dailies  and  suburbans, 
^cellent  experience  in  business,  circu¬ 
lation-promotion,  advertising,  produc¬ 
tion.  personnei-labor  relations  and  prop¬ 
erty  management.  Can  handle  com¬ 
mercial  printing. 

Seek  situation  where  owner  needs  a 
tru.sted  overseer  who  cares  for  his  em¬ 
ployer’s  interests.  Availabie  Oct.  1 
due  to  sale.  Prefer  Areas  3-4-8-9.  but 
will  consider  any  area  for  right  situa¬ 
tion,  Box  1318,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


BUSINE.8S  MANAGER-CONTROLLER 
desires  challenging  position  with  goo<l 
future.  11  years’  experience  with  group 
operating  5,000  to  60,000  dailies,  radio 
and  TV.  Presently  employed.  Box  1307, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRO  NEWSPAPERMAN,  now  em- 
pit>yed  as  ad  manager  in  Calif.,  seeks 
job  as  general  and/or  ad  manager  on 
large  weekly  or  small  daily.  Born  and 
reared  in  business.  19  years’  exi>erience 
in  all  functions  newspapering.  Proven 
administrative,  sales  and  performance 
re;  >rd  backed  by  solid  experience.  Pro 
sales  presentations,  layouts,  copy,  mer¬ 
chandising,  promotions,  etc.  No  "hot 
air” — strictly  a  leader  and  confident 
pnslucer.  Age  30,  married,  Resumd 
and  references.  Box  1301,  Editor  & 
Publisher, 


CONSCIENTIOUS  SE’LF-STARTER, 
39,  seeks  ownership  or  editorship  with 
profit-sharing  on  small  daily  or  weekly 
operation.  Zone  5.  Can  sharpen  editor¬ 
ial  product,  assume  direction  of  adver¬ 
tising,  circulation,  job  printing,  man¬ 
agement,  personnel,  production,  pro¬ 
motion.  Experienced  as  editor/co-pub- 
lisher  of  suburban  weeklies,  winners 
of  23  state  and  16  national  awards  in 
6  years.  Box  1296,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Artists 

I’M  NOT  ’THE  LAST  WORD  ...  but 
have  long  experience  in  art  and  layout 
for  advertising  and  publications  along 
with  process  camera  operation.  Desire 
creative  advertising  place  or  camera 
area  that  can  use  creative  ability;  also 
write  copy  and  can  sell.  Now  with 
large  commercial  plant.  Please  let  me 
hear  from  you  and  I’ll  answer  imme¬ 
diately.  Box  1306,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


Circulation 

CIKCULA’nON  MANAGER,  39.  fam¬ 
ily  man  with  22  years’  experience. 
Cost-conscious,  with  proven  record  of 
circulation  building;  strong  on  promo¬ 
tion  with  knowledge  of  all  phases  of 
circulation.  Desires  to  relocate.  Top 
references.  Box  1278,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Classified  Advertising 

(CAPABLE.  Tap  PRODUCER  of  classi- 
fie<l  lineage,  experienced  to  supervise, 
train  and  direct  classified  ’phone  room. 
Want  challenging  opportunity  with  an 
aggressive  publisher.  N.J.  or  N.Y.  Sal¬ 
ary  open.  Box  1314,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


record  in  sales  and  promotion  seeks 
position.  Prefer  Area  9.  Robert  R. 
Carey,  2821  Rhonda  Way,  Sacra¬ 
mento,  California — 95821. 


SOUTHERN  ARIZONA  relocation  on 
weekly  or  daily  desired.  25  years’  ex¬ 
perience  as  display  adman  includes 
classified  sales  and  ’phoneroom  man¬ 
agement.  Box  1267,  Elditor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


ADVERTISING  EXECUTIVE  seeks  Ad 
Directorship  or  some  phase  of  news¬ 
paper  management.  25  years’  experi¬ 
ence  with  large  metro|x>litan  daily  an<l 
Sunday  in  competitive  market;  also  ex¬ 
perienced  in  promotion  and  circulation. 
Will  relocate  anywhere  with  metropoli¬ 
tan  or  smalier  daily.  Family  man-top 
references.  Box  1309,  Editor  A  Publish¬ 
er. 


Editorial 


CHALLENGE  SOUGHT— Award-win¬ 
ning.  circulation  building  editor  seeks 
publisher  who  resists  quality,  ability, 
integrity  and  sobriety.  Experienced  all 
departments,  including  editorial  page. 
Top  references.  Box  1215,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

TOP  REPORTER,  36,  Master’s  degree, 
seeks  position  newspaper  or  periodical. 
Zone  3  or  4.  Box  1187,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


J-GRAD,  KAPPA  TAU  ALPHA,  look¬ 
ing  for  position  in  or  around  N.Y.C. 
Box  1218,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


WOMEN’S  EDITOR  wanU  West  Coast. 
Now  directing  large  award-winning 
staff.  Top  experience  in  layout,  picture 
editing  (including  color),  story  ideas, 
copy  editing,  departmental  administra¬ 
tion  and  feature  writing.  Best  refer¬ 
ences.  Box  1241,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


NEWSWOMAN,  7  years'  experience  in 
features,  hard  news,  wants  to  leave 
major  news  agency  for  feature  writing, 
editorial,  or  pr.  Box  1246,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


SPORTS  EDITOR— now  No.  2  man 
large  combination — seeks  medium  daily 
post.  Considered  one  of  top  layout 
talents  in  business.  Provocative  colum¬ 
nist,  strong  leader.  College,  vet,  mar¬ 
ried,  34.  Need  $10,000  year.  Box  1248, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


SPORTS  WRITER  AVAILABLE— a.m. 
and  p.m.  experience;  know  layout  and 
office  work ;  covered  schoolboy  and  pro 
events;  specialists:  tennis,  basketball, 
baseball.  Prefer  Northeast  daily.  Age 
24.  veteran.  Box  1226,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


EDI’TOR-WRITER,  OR  EDITOR;  26 
years’  newspaper  experience,  18  as 
editorial  writer.  Forceful,  In-depth 
writer  across  broad  spectrum :  govern¬ 
ment,  politics,  urban  problems,  educa¬ 
tion,  national  affairs.  Holds  commun¬ 
ity,  state  civil  awards ;  university  de¬ 
gree  in  journalism.  Married;  two  chil¬ 
dren;  age  47.  Summary,  top  references 
available.  Salary .  negotiable.  Box  1253, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


WELL-ROUNDED  NEWSMAN.  47.  All 
phases,  heavy  writing,  Sunday  supple¬ 
ments  editor,  rewrite,  city  editor, 
copyrim,  slot;  city  editor  metropolitan 
dailies.  Business  world  foundation. 
Seeks  greater  challenge.  Box  1276,  Bld- 
itor  A  Publisher. 


TUKTOYAKTUK  TO  TEPATITLAN— 
have  covered  the  important,  mundane, 
and  trivial — copy  boy  to  news  editor; 
wire  services,  newspapers,  magazines. 
20  years’  experience.  P.O.  Box  1961, 
Meridian,  Hiss. — 39301. 


MOTION  PKTTURE  and  theatrical  re¬ 
viewer  and  entertainment  feature 
writer  with  10  years’  newspaper  ex- 
Iierience.  Box  1274,  Editor  A  Publisher, 
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Editorial  | 

Miscellaneous 

NEED  A  BUSINESS- 
FINANCIAL  EDITOR? 

This  man  has  authored  financial  books,  I 
run  a  news  service  for  business  mag¬ 
azines.  published  investment  news-  1 
letter.  Mature.  Has  wide  financiai  and  ' 
writing  background.  Resume  on  re- 

AN  INNOVATOR!  Photography,  ad¬ 
ministration,  reporting;  seeks  chal¬ 
lenging  position  with  people  in  adver¬ 
tising,  PR;  solid  newspaper  extierience ; 
’65  J-grad.  Box  1338,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

PHOTO-JOURNALIST,  editorially  sea¬ 
soned.  Motion,  still  cameras;  features, 
PR,  tourism ;  world-wide,  i^ks  chal¬ 
lenge  in  step  with  era.  Jerry  Moore, 
Box  115.5.  Palm  Desert.  Calif. — 9'226ti. 
(714)  346-2618  after  9  p.m. 

CRBJATIVE  WRITER.  26,  J-grad,  4 
years’  experience,  hard  news,  features, 
city  editor,  wants  newspaper  or  mag- 

Operators— Machinists 

ANY  SOUTHERN  NEW  ENGLAND 
day  job  with  Saturday  and  Sunday 
off;  hot-metal  Lino  Operator-Floor 
Man,  Monitor.  Cold  metal,  paste-up. 
perforator  for  Compugraphic  on  either 
straight  matter  or  ads-printer.  News¬ 
paper  or  book  work.  Box  945,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 

azine  position.  Zones  6,  9.  Box  1316, 
Editor  A  Publisher, 

PHOTON  200  OPERA’TOR.  and  main¬ 
tenance;  7  years’  experience.  ITU. 
Premium  pay.  Box  936.  Editor  A  Pub- 
1  Usher. 

NORTHERN  CALIFORNIA. 
OREGON,  WASHINGTON— 
Experienced  young  copy  editor — now  in 

write,  features,  entertainment  beat  or 
college  teaching.  Box  1325,  Editor  A 

Pressmen — Stereotypers 

Publisher. 

i  L.P.  PRESSROOM  SUPERVISOR,  46 
— 16  years’  supervising  5-unit  Hoe 

1  newspaper  press.  16  cylinder  Hoe  Pan- 
'  coast  Color  press — both  1923  vintage — 

'  seeks  similar  position.  No  preference 
ns  to  location.  Box  741,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

SPORTS  EDITOR.  J-School  trainerl, 
veteran  12  years’  major  daily— preps  to 
pros.  Provocative  coiumnist,  sober,  de«l- 
icated  journalist.  Box  1297,  Eklitor  A 
Publisher. 

MILDLY  AUENATED,  not  quite  rad- 
icalize<l.  thoroughly  respectable,  top 
newsman  seeks  spot  with  enlightened, 
innovative  publication  in  stimulating 
community.  Pubiished  in  national  mag¬ 
azines;  now  big-city  editorial  page 
chief ;  40,  liberal,  broad  experience, 
wide  interests  (money  not  the  major 
one),  solid  references.  Box  1293,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 

'  STEREOTYPER,  in  30*8,  with  same 
company  more  than  a  decade,  seeks 
Midwest  job  at  minimum  $3.25  an 
hour.  Box  475,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PRESSROOM  FOREMAN  for  past  10 
years  seeks  foreman’s  position  on  eve¬ 
ning  daily  of  50  to  100,000  circula¬ 
tion.  Experienced  on  Goss  and  Color- 

SPORTS  POSITION  SOUGHT  by  J- 

matic.  Box  906,  Blditor  A  Publisher. 

grad  with  M.A. ;  some  experience.  Box 
1326,  Editor  A  Publisher, 

ROTARY  PRESS  FOREMAN,  present¬ 
ly  employed,  seeks  similar  position  with 
a  progressive  organization,  newspaper 
preferred.  No  zone  preference.  Box 
1097,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

"I  CAN  GET  IT,  write  it  and  put  a 
head  on  it.’’  Restless,  young,  ambitious. 
Box  1327,  Elditor  A  Publisher, 

TEACHER.  M.A.,  writing  ability, 
wants  job  editing  educational  material 
— magazine,  paper,  alumni  publication; 
also  research.  Box  1321,  Etiitor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

PRESSMAN  -  S’TEROTYPER  needs 
work.  Write:  Dean  Haas,  154  Buchanan 
St.,  Twin  Falls,  Idaho— 83301. 

THE  CLOSING  of  a  printing  operation 

DEGREE.  EXPERIENCE,  VETERAN 
wants  reporting  assignment  on  smali 
paper.  Contact  Jim  Fienup,  Y.M.C.A.. 
Gloversviile,  N.Y.— 12078.  (AC  518)  GL 
4-9993. 

in  Chart  Area  4  has  made  immediately 
available  a  number  of  journeymen  and 
apprentice  pressmen  skilled  and  ex¬ 
perienced  in  both  letterpress  and  off¬ 
set.  Detailed  information  about  each 
available  worker  supplied  upon  re¬ 
quest.  Write  Box  1174,  Blditor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

INVES’nGATIVE  REPORTER  with 
medical  professional  publication  wants 
own  beat  on  news  magazine  or  daily. 

35.  New  Orleans.  St.  Louis,  Chicajfo 
preferred.  Box  1319,  Editor  &  Publish- 

Printers 

Superinten(den  + 

Free—lAtnce 

MIDDLE  EAST  COVERAGE? 

EIxperienced  American  journalist  with 
extensive  contacts  length  of  Arab 
world,  and  now  stringing  in  Amman 
for  leading  U.  S.  news  publications, 
planning  to  relocate  in  Beirut — the  lis¬ 
tening  post  for  the  entire  region.  Able 
to  take  on  additional  work  as  Middle 
Blast  corres|K>ndent.  Write  Box  1317, 
^itor  A  Publisher. 

COMPOSING  ROOM 

Computers,  cold-type,  hot-type,  offset: 
some  press  add  stereo.  Cost-Conscious. 
Resume.  Available  immediately!  Box 
1021,  Blditor  A  Publisher. 

OFFSBTT  PRINTER,  or  cameraman, 
wants  to  relocate  in  Western  Area  7 
or  Northeastern  Area  9.  Have  some 
R.O.P.  color  experience.  Prefer  small 
a.m.  daily  or  second  cameraman  in 
commercial  plant.  Eligible  for  union. 
Non-drinker.  Box  987,  Blditor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

FEATURBIS,  interviews,  travel  and 
trade  publication  articles  with  photos 
and/or  illustrations.  ROBEnPr  A. 
KOLBE,  18  Pleasant  St.,  Rockport, 
Hass.— 01966.  (617)  546-6997. 

THE  CLOSING  of  a  printing  operation 
in  Chart  Area  4  has  made  immediately 
available  a  number  of  printing  crafts¬ 
men  skilled  in  all  aspects  of  hot- 
mctnl,  cold-type,  engraving,  camera 
work,  color  separation,  art  and  paste¬ 
up.  Detailed  information  about  each 
available  worker  supplied  upon  request. 
Write  Box  1203,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

WANTED:  Newspaper-magazine  as¬ 
signments  in  Iran.  Will  be  teaching  for 
two  years  in  Shiraz.  Iran.  Presently 
with  weekly.  Competent  photographer 
(3.5mm).  James  Kerr.  1236  Yorkshire 
Rd.,  Grosse  Pointe,  Mich. — 48230.  Ph  : 
(313)  886-0147. 

Public  Relations 

CARTOONISTS,  SYNDICATES,  end 

gag  sag  with  wit  to  fit  your  strips, 
panels.  Professional  writes  sharp,  time¬ 
ly  humor  for  today’s  aware  funnies 
fan.  Will  write  direct  slant  per  your 
needs  to  help  build  feature’s  fan-fol¬ 
lowing.  Send  clips.  Box  1273,  Bklitor 
A  Publisher. 

COLLEGE  PR  POST  SOUGHT  by 
Californian.  11  years’  reporter-photo¬ 
grapher,  8  years’  college  PR:  some 
teaching.  M.S.  in  Journalism,  teaching 
credential.  Box  1244,  Editor  A  Pub- 
1  lisher. 
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Shop  talk  at  thirty 

By  Robert  U.  Brown 


Getting  in  on  the 

It  should  have  been  a  tip-off 
on  Monday,  July  21 — the  day 
newspapers  carried  the  story  of 
the  moon  landing — when  Lord 
&  Taylor  placed  a  full-page  ad 
in  the  Sew  York  Times  carry¬ 
ing  only  an  artist’s  portrayal  of 
the  moon  and  the  earth  and 
quoting  verses  one  to  10  of 
Genesis. 

Sam  Goody  Inc.,  “the  world’s 
large.st  record  and  audio  dealer,” 
had  an  ad  congratulating  the 
three  astronauts  “on  the  success¬ 
ful  completion  of  your  historic 
mission.” 

Federal-Mogul  bought  an 
eighth-page  to  say  how  proud  it 
was  that  its  .4rrowhead  Division 
“designed  and  built  the  fuel  and 
liquid  oxygen  lines.” 

The  Maryland  Department  of 
Economic  Development  took  a 
quarter-page  to  brag  that  more 
than  400  space-oriented  in- 
du.stries  have  located  there  and 
if  you  are  looking  for  a  plant 
site  “Maryland  will  be  your 
giant  step  toward  the  success- 
walk.” 

Even  Hayden  Advertising, 
Inc.,  of  Montclair,  N.  J.,  bought 
three  inches  on  two-columns  to 
express  “congratulations  to 
Montclair’s  Buzz  Aldrin”  and 
the  others. 

There  were  a  couple  of  others 
and  they  .should  have  given  us 
warning  of  the  out-pouring  of 
congratulations  to  the  astro¬ 
nauts,  expressions  of  pride  in 
having  played  a  part  in  the 
mission,  etc.,  that  would  come 
in  adverti.sing  space  when  the 
three  were  safely  on  the  Hornet. 

Even  on  Tuesday  when  E.  J. 
Korvette  took  a  third-page  ad 
to  salute  the  men  of  Apollo  11, 
and  when  a  full-page  DuPont 
ad  shouted  “Hello  Columbus” 
and  let  us  know  that  “twenty 
of  the  21  primary  life-support 
layers  that  make  up  the  (moon- 
walk)  suit  contain  materials  de¬ 
veloped  by  our  research,”  we 
didn’t  dream  of  what  was  com¬ 
ing. 

On  Wednesday,  if  you  read 
only  the  ads  and  not  the  news 
text,  only  Westinghouse  would 
have  told  you  the  guys  were 
still  up  there  with  a  full-page 
salute  that  Westinghouse  tele¬ 
vision  cameras  made  it  possible 
for  us  to  watch  the  whole  event. 

On  Thursday  advertisers 
seemed  to  have  forgotten  the 
event  excepting  Lambert  Jewel¬ 
ers  who  told  us  in  small  space 
that  Omega  went  to  the  moon, 
and  Willoughby-Peerless  camera 


space  act 

stores  who  prematurely  wel¬ 
comed  the  space  travelers  back. 

So  we  were  lulled  into  a  non¬ 
expectant  state.  It  never  oc¬ 
curred  to  us  what  was  in  store 
the  next  day. 

*  *  * 

Then,  wham! 

The  first  ad  that  struck  our 
eye  on  page  two  Friday  morn¬ 
ing  was  congratulations  to 
the  astronauts  by  Van  Cleef 
&  Arpels,  “world-famous  Jewel¬ 
ers.”  Rogers  Peet  gave  us  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  moon  with  ‘  The  Past 
Is  Prologue.”  Even  B  &  B- 
Lorry’s,  whoever  that  is,  wel¬ 
comed  the  three  men  back  “from 
the  greatest  round  trip  in 
hi.story.” 

On  page  three  Macy’s  jewelry 
department  discovered  what 
Lambert  had  already  told  u.s — 
Omega  had  gone  to  the  moon. 

Page  four  gave  us  Bergdorf 
Goodman  who  merely  said :  “And 
crown  thy  good  with  brother¬ 
hood  from  sea  to  shining  sea.” 

Then  Macy’s  welcomed  the 
men  back  in  a  full  page  saying 
lOi.'jfi  p.  m.  July  20,  1969 — “an 
hour  a  day  a  year  the  world 
will  never  forget.” 

Martin’s  stores  on  Long 
Island  expres.sed  pride  on  behalf 
of  all  America.  Bloomingdale’s 
reminded  us  that  gems  and  min¬ 
erals  may  come  from  the  moon 
but  you  can  already  see  tektite 
“rocks”  in  the  Gems  and  Min¬ 
erals  Shop  on  the  6th  floor. 

Then  came  Franklin  National 
Bank  saying  “we’ll  give  you  the 
moon”  meaning  that  if  you  open 
an  account  you  will  get  a  moon 
globe. 

Alexander’s  third-page  space 
showed  the  earth  as  photo¬ 
graphed  from  the  moon  and 
said  only.  “We  came  in  peace 
for  all  mankind.”  Ripley  clothes 
shops  offered  congratulations 
with  a  quote  from  President 
Nixon, 

On  page  14  the  out-pouring 
began:  3300  TWA  employes 
working  for  NASA  at  the 
Kennedy  Space  Center  said 
thanks  to  “Neil,  Buzz  and  Mike 
for  letting  us  help  give  you  the 
moon;”  IBM  called  them  “The 
Questers”  along  with  Marco 
Polo,  Columbus,  Magellan,  Lewis 
and  Clark,  and  Peary  saying  it 
was  proud  to  be  one  of  the  20,- 
000  companies  who  helped  in 
the  Apollo  program;  the  Chase 
Manhattan  Bank  recalled  the 
lyrics  of  an  old  song,  “The  moon 
belongs  to  everyone,”  and 


thanked  the  astronauts  for 
“bringing  it  so  much  closer  to 
all  of  us;”  and  the  State  of 
North  Carolina,  not  to  be  out¬ 
done  by  Maryland,  took  larger 
space  to  brag  that  the  space 
race  began  there  (with  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  Wright  brothers) 
and  if  you  want  information  on 
industrial  development  write  to 
the  Governor. 

LTV  Aerospace  Corporation 
let  us  know  cleverly  that  it  de¬ 
veloped  the  space  environment 
simulator;  Owens/Corning  let 
us  know  that  the  men  wore  pro¬ 
tective  suits  woven  from  Fiber- 
glas  Beta  Yarn;  and  the  makers 
of  “Dorman’s  Endeco  Cheese” 
said :  “Congratulations,  Astro¬ 
nauts!  Now  we  can  go  to  work 
on  the  moon  with  the  paper  be¬ 
tween  the  slices.” 

What  do  you  suppose  that 
meant? 

*  *  * 

The  ads  were  a  liberal  educa¬ 
tion.  General  Electric  let  us 
know  that  its  silicone  rubber 
went  into  the  boots;  Pacific 
Plantronics,  Inc.,  said  it  made 
the  astronauts’  headsets;  Allen 
Tool  built  the  “fuel  injector;” 
Weber  Aircraft  built  the  ejec¬ 
tion  seat  for  the  landing  train¬ 
ing  vehicle;  filters  and  purifiers 
by  Pall  Corporation  and  Puro- 
lator;  lighting  control  systems 
by  Reeves  Instrument,  etc. 

Grumman  Corporation  showed 
a  picture  of  the  lunar  module 
but  didn’t  take  much  credit  for 
helping  to  develop  it,  and  then 
Hilton  Hotels  said:  “If  someone 
had  to  beat  the  Hiltons  to  the 
moon,  we’re  glad  it  was  Apollo 
11.” 

Western  Union  International 
told  us  it  had  developed  the 
mobile  television  earth  station 
which  was  on  the  Hornet  and 
made  it  possible  to  bounce  the 
color  signals  off  a  satellite  and 
give  us  live  coverage  of  the  re¬ 
covery. 

Then  Omega  watches  decided 
it  ought  to  do  something  on  its 
own  and  told  us  what  two  of  its 


suppliers  had  already  told  is— 
“first  watch  worn  on  the  me  )n.” 

Canadian  Club  whiskey  off  -red 
a  full-page  toast  to  the  first  men 
on  the  moon — and  to  the  n  any 
others  who  helped  pave  the  vay. 
It  didn’t  say  it  was  sending  them 
some. 

There  were  others  —  I'air- 
child  Camera,  Sperry  Gyroscope, 
Garrett  Corp.,  Singer,  United 
Aircraft — and  then  Accutroa  by 
Bulova  which  finally  let  us 
know  that  it  went  to  the  moon 
also  and  stayed  there  as  the 
timer  for  the  Early  Apollo  Sci¬ 
entific  Experiments  Package 
that  will  provide  signals  for  a 
year. 

To  top  it  off  came  Volks¬ 
wagen.  You  can  always  count 
on  it. 

A  full  page  showing  a  picture 
of  the  lunar  module  saying  only: 
“It’s  ugly,  but  it  gets  you  there” 
plus  the  symbol  of  the  VW.  A 
real  bell  ringer. 

Yes,  sir,  shopping  the  s|>ace 
advertising  was  almost  as  in¬ 
teresting  and  informative  as 
reading  the  news  stories  and  it 
was  frequently  a  lot  more  amus¬ 
ing.  It  was  a  perfect  display  of 
the  versatility,  ingenuity,  ciea- 
tiveness,  and  sometimes  out¬ 
landishness  of  the  advertising 
copywriter. 

• 

Bingham  firm  appoints 
sale»  representatives 

John  S.  Ramsey  has  heen  pro¬ 
moted  to  sales  supervisor  of  the 
Samuel  Bingham  Company’s 
San  Leandro  district  sales  or¬ 
ganization.  He  has  been  with 
Bingham  for  four  years  as  sales 
representative. 

He  succeeds  James  Lawless, 
who  has  been  transferred  to  Los 
Angeles  as  manager  of  sales. 

Robert  J.  Dolan  has  l)een  ap¬ 
pointed  manager  of  the  Mont¬ 
real  office,  Printcraft  Supply 
Company.  He  succeeds  Avery 
Venis,  who  has  resigned  and 
who  is  moving  to  Israel. 


irt" 


Everything  in  Baltimore  revolves  around  The  Sun 

.that’s  why  in  Baltimore 
71  out  of  100  lines  of 
newspaper  advertising 
are  placed  in 
The  Sunpapers 


Morning 

(vening 

Sunday 


Natiinal  Rapresantativas:  Crastnar,  Waodward,  O'Mara  &  Ormsbaa  •  Lot  Angalav, 
Naw  York,  San  Francisco,  Chicago,  Oatroit,  Atlanta,  Philadelphia,  Minnaapolit,  Boston 
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Howto  sella 
collie  education 
door-to-door 


funded  by  a  grant  from  the  Bayway  plants  of 
Humble  Oil  and  Enjay  Chemical.  More  than  900 
young  people  received  the  information  and 
encouragement  that  could  mean  the  difference 
between  a  career  and  a  dead  end. 

This  is  only  a  small  start  on  a  big  job.  But  it  is 
a  start.  And  we’re  glad  to  have  a  part  in  it. 
Because  we've  learned,  as  we  go  about  our 
business  of  making  good  products  and  a  fair 
profit,  that  there's  added  satisfaction  in  doing 
something  extra  for  people. 

Humble  is  doing  something  extra. 

HUMBLE 

Oil  &  Refining  Company  .  .  .Where  you  get  ^  the  extras. 


‘niitfd  in  US..-!. 


In  this  rich  country  there  are  still  bright  young 
people  who  never  make  it  beyond  high  school. 
They  come  from  impoverished  backgrounds 
where  a  college  education  is  “the  impossible 
dream.” 

An  imaginative  project  in  New  Jersey 
convinced  many  of  them  that  it’s  not  impossible. 

A  mobile  College  Information  Center,  housed 
in  an  office-type  trailer,  made  the  rounds  of  low- 
income  neighborhoods  in  ten  New  Jersey  cities. 
It  was  staffed  by  a  member  of  the  faculty  of 
Union  College  and  was  stocked  with  current 
information  on  college  curricula,  admission 
requirements,  available  scholarships  and 
financial  aid. 

This  traveling  college  counseling  service  was 


Fiscal  Policy 


“All  the  goals  that  have  been  set  forth  in  this  statement,  all  the 
objectives  that  would  mean  better  lives  and  wider  horizons  for 
mankind,  cannot  be  achieved  if  our  fiscal  policy  continues  to 
deteriorate. 

The  pages  of  history  are  darkened  by  civilizations  that  fell 
becausetheirgovernmentsletthe  value  of  their  money  dwindle 
away. 

Therefore,  the  Scripps-Howard  Newspapers  will  continue  to 
demand  a  federal  budget  balanced  often  enough  to  assure  a 
sound  currency  for  America,  economy  in  government,  a  return 
to  a  favorable  balance  of  payments,  and  a  tax  structure  and 
prudent  spending  to  cool  the  fires  of  inflation.  In  this  way,  we 
believe  the  savings  and  living  standards  of  our  people  will  be 
more  secure.” 


This  is  the  last  in  a  series  of  25 “Statements 
of  Principles  and  Policies”  adopted  by 
Scripps-Howard  Editors  and  Editorial 
Executives  at  a  conference  late  in  1968. 
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